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INTRODUCTION 


One of John Galsworthy’s charming essays begins with a quo- 
tation: “On the eighth day of July in the year 1401, the Dean 
and Chapter of Seville assembled in the court of the Elms and 
solemnly resolved: ‘Let us build a church so great that those 
who come after us may think us mad to have attempted it.’ The 
church took one hundred and fifty years to build.” 

Middlebury College has been building for one hundred and 
thirty-six years and is not yet completed. But the same soaring 
faith and inextinguishable confidence which moved the Span- 
iards seems to have inspired the settlers of Middlebury that 
autumnal evening when they gathered in the home of Samuel 
Miller to meet the distinguished visitor, Timothy Dwight, then 
President of Yale, who had ridden in on horseback over the 
muddy and dangerous tracks which passed for roads. They 
dreamed of a college for their sons and were willing to make 
sacrifices that their dreams might come true. 

Today seven hundred students over-crowd the halls which 
year by year have risen, and through the years a stream of men, 
and women too, have gone out to carry its message, the value of 
knowledge, and to exemplify the love of these frontiersmen for 
learning and God. These give way in the summer to other 
hundreds from other colleges, come to glean in fields which 
through the years the College has cultivated, particularly in the 
modern languages and in the cultures of other lands. 

That all who hope and work for the future of Middlebury 
may do so more intelligently, this story of its past is told, that its 
sacrificial spirit may be retained to guide us in years to come. 

Paut D. Moopy 
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Art THE heels of every group of settlers heading into a new 
American wilderness, there plodded a small group of peda- 
gogues no less imbued with the pioneer spirit than the men 
who were blazing the trails. Always in the covered wagon, 
the saddlebag or oxcart was found a place for the Bible and 
a bundle of books which were to serve as the nucleus of some 
future institution of learning. 

The story of one frontier college is the story of all. Middle- 
bury’s is perhaps typical. Before routes of communication 
with the outside world were established, before many of the 

original log cabins had been abandoned in favor of frame 
houses, before forests were extensively cleared, even before 
a meeting house had been erected in the settlement, Middle- 
bury College was chartered and in operation. Students lit- 
erally followed trail blazes over the mountains to enroll at 
the first college planted in Vermont. 

To record the story of this founding and the subsequent 
century of struggle for existence, we have adopted the modern 
biographical rather than the usual chronological approach. 
We will not attempt to justify our method, other than to 
observe that a full description of a single incident or char- 
acter may give a more vivid portrayal of an era than chapters 
of chronology, genealogy, and unrelated facts. 

We have frankly avoided the task of weighing the relative 
greatness of some 5000 alumni and 400 staff members and 
fitting them into our prospectus. Such a record will one day 
be the theme for another book, an entirely different type of 
book. 

However, the present publication would be incomplete 
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without the mention of a typical few of the deceased faculty 
members and graduates. Memories of professors of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, Frederick Hall, 1806-1824, 
Alexander Catlin Twining, 1838-1847, William Henry Parker, 
1848-1881, will always remain a part of the living Middlebury. 
In the teaching of Law, Daniel (1806-1816) and Nathaniel 
(1816-1843) Chipman were equally prominent, and a cen- 
tury later Charles F. Abbott, 1913-1928. In Greek and Latin 
there has been a succession of great scholars: John Hough, 
1812-1838; Robert Bridges Patten, 1817-1825; Solomon Stod- 
dard, 1838-1847; Rensselaer David C. Robbins, 1848-1872; Ed- 
win Hall Higley, 1872-1882; and William Wells Eaton, 1882- 
1905. The fields of Chemistry and Natural History were long 
combined under men like William Chauncey Fowler, 1827- 
1838; Charles Baker Adams, 1838-1847; Henry Martyn Seely, 
1861-1895. As in most of the early colleges, Rhetoric and 
English Literature were late in finding a place in the cur- 
riculum, but when they came, genius like that of Professor 
Hough, George Nye Boardman, 1853-1859, and Brainerd 
Kellogg, 1861-1868, was found to chart Middlebury’s course. 
During most of the 19th century these departments along 
with Theology and Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, usually 
offered by the President, were the foundation for any college 
curriculum. In them all Middlebury was strong. 

The strength is attested by the host of alumni which at- 
tained supremacy in every field for which a liberal arts college 
prepared. Many of the names may now be forgotten, but 
their contributions are permanently registered in the sub- 
structure of this country’s social and political institutions. 

Samuel Nelson, 1813, for nearly thirty years served as a 
prominent United States Supreme Court Judge, and Silas 
Wright, 1815, declined an appointment to the same Court 
as well as to the office of Secretary of the Treasury, follow- 
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ing his career as Senator from New York and Governor of 
that state. Daniel Webster declared the great constitutional 
lawyer Charles G. Haines, 1816, to be “the most brilliant man 
in the country.” The leadership of Solomon Foot, 1826, in 
the United States Senate repeatedly gave him the presidency of 
that body. Edward J. Phelps, 1840, was for four years minister 
to Great Britain. As consuls William L. G. Smith, 1833, served 
at Shanghai, William Slade, 1836, at Brussels and Nice, Tim- 
othy C. Smith, 1842, in Russia, and Lyman E. Knapp, 1862, 
became Governor of Alaska. Between 1850 and 1ogr1o six of 
the Vermont governors were Middlebury graduates: Stephen 
Royce, 1807; William Slade, 1807; Carlos Coolidge, 1811; 
Horace Eaton, 1825; John W. Stewart, 1846; and John A. 
Mead, 1864. 

Middlebury’s real forte during the first half century was 
her training in theology. Pulpits in every part of America, 
especially the Southern States, were occupied by her graduates. 
The greatest work in foreign missions began with Pliny Fiske 
and Levi Parsons, both of the class of 1814, who went forth 
under the American Board to Egypt. In the course of a very 
few years, India, Siam, the Sandwich Islands, Turkey, Ceylon, 
Cesarea, Japan, Syria, Marshall Islands, southern Africa were 
added to the list of gospel outposts directed by men who had 
studied under Presidents Atwater, Davis, Bates or Labaree. 

All through the early years there were scores of pioneers of 
every type: men like Hall Jackson Kelly, 1813, who led an 
expedition to Oregon fifteen years before the gold rush was 
on, or like Elijah K. Hubbard, 1832, who projected and char- 
tered the first railroad out of Chicago. 

The long roster of educators must include Daniel Hascall, 
1806, one of the influential founders of Hamilton Literary 
and Theological Institute, which grew into Colgate Uni- 
versity; Irah Chase, 1814, a founder of Newton Theological 
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Seminary; Thomas J. Sawyer, 1829, an original trustee of both 
Tufts and St. Lawrence; David S. T. Douglas, 1839, pioneer 
in higher female education in Alabama and Georgia; Americus 
Vespucius Jewett, 1857, director of the National Education 
Association from 1885 to 1919; William R. Shipman, 1859, 
founder of Goddard Seminary and later Dean of the College 
of Letters at Tufts. 

The list of college presidents is every bit as imposing as the . 
list of missionaries. In the fifty years following 1807, every 
other class, on an average, contributed a man for the executive 
chair in some college or university: Marietta; Cumberland; 
Randolph-Macon; Wesleyan; the first president of Oglethorpe; 
Mercer; Knox; two presidents at both Franklin and Howard; 
Wheaton; Kalamazoo; Shurtleff; Shelby; the first president 
of Michigan; Rush Medical College; Liberia in North Africa; 
Oswego; Maryville; Rollins; Bourbon; Fairmount; King- 
fisher; Union Theological Seminary; and Southern Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary. 

The fact that Middlebury, like other colleges, was tardy in 
offering courses in English literature had little to do with the 
men of letters graduated. We mention such representatives 
as: Daniel P. Thompson, 1820, author of Green Mountain 
Boys; poet John G. Saxe, 1834; the Shakespeare scholar, Henry 
N. Hudson, 1840; Jeremiah Rankin, 1848, hymn writer, pam- 
phleteer, poet; Brainerd Kellogg, 1858, philologist, author of 
college and high school texts; Julian W. Abernethy, 1876, 
editor of many textbooks; Frank H. Knowlton, 1884, scientist- 
editor who assisted in compiling the Century and Standard 
Dictionaries; and Marvin H. Dana, 1886, editor, poet, historian. 

The Middlebury of today is probably best known nation- 
ally and internationally for its work in languages, and or- 
dinarily that emphasis is dated from 1914 when the idea of 
segregated language schools was first projected. But a cen- 
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tury before when linguistics were ordinarily associated with 
Biblical scholarship, its graduates were doing even more 
distinguished work as translators—indeed in international 
relations. Allen Graves, 1812, was translating the Bible into 
Mahratta; Edwin James, 1816, into Indian Ojibwa; Lyman B. 
Peet, 1834, the New Testament and part of the Old into 
Chinese. Cleveland Keith, 1845, first put the Shanghai dia- 
lect into English letters and printed the Gospel of St. Matthew 
thus; Benjamin Labaree, 1854, translated the whole Bible 
into modern Syriac, and the four gospels into Azerbaizan 
Turkish; Daniel C. Greene, 1864, as the first American Board 
missionary to Tokyo, assisted in the Japanese translation of 
the Scriptures and as a reward received the Third Degree of 
the Rising Sun from the Emperor; Joel F. Whitney, 1868, 
first made the Bible available to the Ebon-speaking inhabi- 
tants of the Marshall Islands; Thomas Jefferson Conant, 1823, 
assisted in the work of compiling the 1881 authorized English 
version of the Old Testament; and Charles Marsh Mead, 1856, 
was a member of the American Bible Revision Committee. 

Middlebury was graduating sociologists years before sociol- 
ogy was accepted as a special field of endeavor divorced from 
missions. Through the influence of Enoch Cobb Wines, 1827, 
both the National and International Prison Associations were 
formed. David Bates Tower, 1828, was superintendent of 
the Philadelphia Institute for the Blind, and William Dewey 
Cooke, 1832, the first principal of the North Carolina Institute 
for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind. And to Richard S. Tuthill, 
1863, goes the credit for organizing in 1899 the first Juvenile 
Court ever held under that title. 

We have mentioned but a few, and might add as imposing 
a list of the living alumni, but we must leave that to another 
writer. 
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This is the first history of Middlebury College. Brief sum- 
maries and sketches, usually the texts of addresses, have been 
preserved down the years, but nothing that could be labeled 
a history. Accordingly we have not been able to depend on 
one source for any great amount of our material. We have 
relied upon the minutes of the Corporation meetings, scores 
of college periodicals, Swift’s History of Addison County, 
bundles of letters, and upon the memories of graduates and 
professors. As might be expected, records, letters, memories 
frequently disagreed. Where documentary evidence was lack- 
ing, we have accepted circumstantial evidence. For assistance 
in correlating the sources, for offering criticism, for furnishing 
cues, and in many cases contributing long papers on periods 
of Middlebury history we are particularly indebted to the 
following: Professor Frank W. Cady; Dr. James L. Barton; 
Dr. John M. Thomas; Professor and Mrs. Vernon C. Harring- 
ton; Miss Mary Higley; Professor and Mrs. Charles A. Adams; 
Dr. Charles Baker Wright; President Paul D. Moody; Pro- 
fessor Myron R. Sanford; Dr. Henry W. Hurlburt; Mr. Chris- 
topher Hamlin; Mr. Willis H. Guernsey; Mr. George M. 
Rowland; Bishop Julius W. Atwood; Mr. George Remele; 
Mrs. J. A. Doremus; Dean Eleanor S. Ross; Mr. Francis B. 
Denio; Mr. John Farrar; Professor Frank Foster; Miss Mary 
S. Labaree; Mr. Ezra Brainerd, Jr.; Professor George W. Con- 
nor; Mr. Thomas E. Boyce; Mr. Richard L. Brown; Mr. Edwin 
J. Hendrie. 

W. Sas 
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FATHER WENT TO COLLEGE 


I 
INTO THE LAND 


SPRING was playing its sorcery even upon an aged wandering 
Iroquois. With the caution of a lynx he padded through the 
forest, never touching the silence. Only the cries of thrush 
and warbler, the distant bark of wolf or fox broke it. Along 
the Otter Creek white shrouds of hawthorn, choke-cherry, 
and shad stood out abruptly against the black tangle of hem- 
lock and pine. 

As the Indian approached the bank of the stream—which 
he still preferred to call “Wunageequ’tuc”—suddenly one moc- 
casined foot poised dead still before it pressed the sod. It was 
as if he had missed stepping on the head of an adder. Faintly, 
yet too distinctly for his tuned ears, had come the echo of 
voices. He stood motionless while the echoes piled up. They 
were assuredly not the shrill voices of his tribesmen. As in- 
stinctively as he recognized the snarl of a cub or the scream 
of a mountain lion, he knew that these were white savages— 
marauding whites. 

Cautiously he crouched behind the bank, completely hidden, 
but with a full view of the creek. For a long time he waited. 
The voices grew louder, blood-curdling foreign shouts and 
laughter, then clumsy splashings, and the noisier chopping of 
trees—seemingly a whole army advancing by land and by 
water. 

Not even the most lighthearted of Indian children could 
be so unguarded as these grown men, shouting their foray 
to the wild. The prow of a great canoe was poled slowly 
around the bend—a sight stranger than his fertile imagination 
could have invented. Into this bulk of a hollowed log was 
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piled such a collection of spoil as he had not seen since the 
last of his own sorties among white settlers: axes, flint locks, 
a huge pot, powder horns, iron tools. The list from a plow 
overhanging one side was only partially righted by the heavy 
ox yoke on the other. A quartet of mariners, soaked even 
to their great beards, attempted to give direction to the craft, 
propelling it with poles where the current slackened or fu- 
riously fighting an eddy that threatened to carry them aground. 
Then to make a quaint scene ridiculous, a two-wheel cart, 
lashed to the stern, plowed behind half submerged. A dozen 
men not employed on the craft kept apace on the shore, 
clearing a path for unwilling oxen or prodding them along. 

The two black eyes followed the invaders down stream to 
the next turn. The Indian had no desire to stalk them. The very 
noise that the sixteen men were making might betray their 
innocence, he hoped—but the ways of the pale face could 
never be read; they changed too quickly. Surely these could 
not be scouts in advance of another war party. There was 
little purpose in war, so few Indians were left in the valley 
to fight. The story of Champlain attacking the Iroquois with 
rods of fire a century and a half ago was as fresh in his mind 
as if he had seen the struggle himself. That one volley, in- 
troducing a long succession of war cries, had done much to 
send the Iroquois west. War could not be their mission now; 
rather he connected this invasion with a group mysteriously 
marking off acres only a few years before. It was very far 
beyond the reaches of his imagination, or indeed the imagina- 
tion of the invaders, to conceive that they were blazing a 
wilderness trail to the site of a college. 

As if shaking a trance, the old Indian rose to his feet. The 
echoes from the men were growing faint. Spring no longer 
possessed him. With defeated tread he slunk away from 
the stream and was dissolved in the forest gloom. 
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It was late spring, 1766. Five years before, immediately 
after the British had wrested Canada from the French, Ben- 
ning Wentworth, governor of the Colony of New Hampshire, 
by the grace of God and by the appointment of His Majesty 
King George III, had granted the charters of New Haven, 
Middlebury, and Salisbury to sixty-three Connecticut Yankees. 
One John Evarts of Salisbury had made the survey of the three 
townships, and puzzling over the rough maps with the grantees, 
had finally named New Haven after the capital of Connec- 
ticut; Salisbury after the home of the larger number of the 
grantees; and the tract lying between them, in the middle, 
Middlebury, just as the Connecticut town of that name lay 
approximately half way between the other two. 

One of the provisions of that original New Hampshire 
charter was that five acres for every fifty granted should be 
cultivated within five years from the date of the document 
“else the grantee’s or proprietor’s right was null, the land 
reverting to the donor.” It was to fulfill this letter of the 
charter law that John Chipman with fifteen other young 
men set out from Salisbury, Connecticut, in the spring of 1766. 

Their lorry was a two-wheeled cart, drawn by a yoke of oxen. 
Except for partially abandoned settlements on Lake Cham- 
plain, there was not a house in all the New Hampshire Grants 
north of Manchester and west of the Green Mountain range. 
Their thoroughfare into the Otter Valley was through un- 
broken forest. They hewed out and built the road as they 
advanced, camping by the way, without even the luxury of 
a covered wagon to serve as base. With sixteen axes felling 
trees to left, to right, it had taken the company weeks to reach 
the borders of their new province. They had pushed up the 
Battenkill to the headwaters of the Otter and skirted the 
creek as far as the falls at Pittsford. There, wearying of the 
slow progress, they hollowed out the trunk of a giant pine, 
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launched it, loaded it, lashed the cart to the stern, and con- 
tinued their advance north, as the Indians had long traveled. 

Without exception the men were farm-minded. Coming 
from Connecticut agricultural communities they planned to 
settle similar ones at the foot of the Green Mountains. Check- 
ing the survey map and noting the level forest floor, best 
suited to tillage, John Chipman quit the group near the 
present site of the Three Mile Bridge on the south line of 
Middlebury. There were noisy farewells. The log boat was 
loaded into the cart. The troup of fifteen once more became 
draymen and choppers and the slow march was continued 
down through the present town of Middlebury, through Wey- 
bridge, to Vergennes. 

Alone, Chipman at the age of 22, started clearing the first 
“pitch” in the town. Ten acres of heavy timber he felled during 
the summer, with the occasional assistance of one David 
Vallance who had settled in Addison, and Vallance’s negro 
slave. Most of the time there was not another white man 
within a score of miles. “Belted in with woods, endless woods 
that crowded down around his narrow ring of a clearing; 
trusting to his rod and his rifle for provisions, here he struck 
blow after blow, blow after blow, writing John Chipman, 
his x mark, all over these acres.”* The unrelenting efforts of 
Chipman during that summer established the location of 
Middlebury, College and town, for it was he who made possi- 
ble the continuance of the claims on the tract. 

Even in a wilderness by himself the pilgrim blood of Chip- 
man could express itself in his struggle with the elements. He 
knew no defeat. Much had he in common with his Connec- 
ticut idols, Hooker and Davenport. And one Daniel Boone 
of North Carolina, then planning a trip into the wilds of 


* Kellogg, Brainerd. Oration. Pioneer Centennial Celebration of Middlebury, Ver- 
mont. 1866. 
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“Kentuke,” would have welcomed just such a companion. 
Chipman was characterized by Brainerd Kellogg a full cen- 
tury later as a “member of the Old School ...a man of 
honor and honored by all who knew him, he would rather 
be on the side of right than have right on his side, he wouldn’t 
vend shoddy to the government, water his milk, sand his 
sugar, or oil his wool .. . he didn’t need an office to make 
him a gentleman, or a gig to make him respectable . . . was 
one of the people, believed in the people; he wouldn’t prove or 
publish his democracy by going to church or into his parlor 
in his shirtsleeves, insulting all the dignities, putting his heel 
upon all the little elegancies; had he lived in our day, wouldn’t 
persist in eating with an iron knife if a silver fork lay by him, 
and yet wouldn’t starve rather than use the knife.” ° 

But his leathern jacket had grown thin by October, his 
supply of corn meal depleted. The deer and bear had retreated 
from the staccato sound of his axe. When autumn snow began 
its first advances down the Green Mountain slopes, he realized 
that his ingenuity would be taxed too strongly by spending 
the winter on his pitch. He retreated homeward, and his 
report could do little to encourage a very immediate Vermont 
migration. Wars, rumors of wars, and waves of dissension 
furnished enough trouble among the grantees to keep them 
in Connecticut. During the next seven years the axe con- 
quered no more Middlebury forest; Chipman’s ten acre clear- 
ing was reconquered by brushwood and bracken. 

Not until the spring of 1773 did the pioneer spirit again 
grip Chipman. This time he would travel lightly. Accom- 
panied by his brother-in-law, Gamaliel Painter, he followed 
the old trail blazes back to Vermont, prepared to make a per- 
manent stay. On the overgrown clearing they camped to- 
gether while raising a cabin for Painter on adjacent holdings. 


* Kellogg, Brainerd. Op. cit. 
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Day after day the monotonous task went on, felling logs, strip- 
ping them, notching them, working them into place; and at 
last even the slab-thatched roof was done. The two moved 
in and at once began with the same energy on Chipman’s 
cabin. 

Presently their families arrived to occupy the new wilder- 
ness homes, accompanied by the Smalleys, the Slassons, the 
Owens, and Hydes. Six families comprised that first Middle- 
bury community. Yet they could scarcely have chosen a less 
propitious time to attempt a new settlement. Patriot-radicals 
were making a stir in southern New England and echoes 
resounded uncomfortably in the New Hampshire grants via 
the stronger British settlements on Lake Champlain. 

The possibility of secure independence was in the minds of 
all and was continually being strengthened by Parliamentary 
tyranny. Late in the autumn Boston celebrated its Tea Party. 
The agitation propaganda of Samuel Adams was spreading 
swiftly over New England. All the colonists were waiting 
uneasily for further reverberations from the Boston Massacre 
of three years before. 

None of the Vermonters could be certain how long their 
grants would be honored. Middlebury and the surrounding 
district had been deeded by the French Government to French 
subjects; twice it had been sold by the Mohawk Indians and 
their sales confirmed with uncertain authority by governors 
of New York and of the Province of Massachusetts Bay. New 
Hampshire claimed the territory; New York claimed the 
territory—both in the name of King George. Allegiance was 
divided. One settler might secretly consider himself a resident 
of New Hampshire while his neighbor believed himself in 
New York. Further, the Stamp Act made any sort of com- 
munication impossible. The New York governor determined 
to honor the Stamp Act by refusing to issue any papers except 
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those properly stamped. With a will as strong, the pioneers 
refused to accept documents so stamped. 

Up to 1764 the Governors of both New York and New 
Hampshire continued to issue grants of the same territory 
in Champlain Valley. Repeatedly both issued counter warn- 
ings for the subjects of the other State to retire from their 
grants. Both appealed to the King for the settlement of 
a boundary, and finally in the spring of 1765 word filtered 
back to America that nearly a year before, the King in council 
had set the Connecticut River as a boundary between New 
York and New Hampshire. Sportsmanlike, the Governor of 
New Hampshire acquiesced. But soon the holders of New 
Hampshire grants who had purchased their lands under one 
agent of the King discovered that they were obliged to_re- 
purchase their titles from New York through a new agent. 
It was the last straw. 

Rather than pay the heavy quit rent and exorbitant fees 
for completing the titles under New York government, the 
claimants themselves prepared to defend their titles and be- 
came a law unto themselves. The controversy with New York 
was at once transferred from the governor of New Hampshire 
to the settlers. Under Colonel Ethan Allen a military force 
was quickly organized and his posse of Green Mountain boys 
with corps from other communities soon determined to cham- 
pion the establishment of a free and independent country, 
separate even from the colonies that had sent representatives 
to the Continental Congress at Philadelphia. “As a country 
we will stand by and defend our friends and neighbors . 
at the expense of our lives and fortunes.” Under such militant 
order the Middlebury settlers cared little whether or not their 
claims were revoked or held valid. 

Stubborn revolution was in the air. With no means of rapid 
communication the scattered settlers had to content themselves 
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with feeble rumor carried about on horseback. All that the 
Vermonters wished was to be let alone, to go ahead with their 
corn planting and their forest clearing. 

But the settlement at Middlebury did not multiply. Up to 
the time of the Battle of Bunker Hill in June 1775, only nine 
families had been added to the original six. All of their 
homes were of logs, not one in sight of another. Trails and 
ox-cart paths connected them. The only educational structure 
was a tiny log school on “Tallow Hill.” The hill where the 
College was destined to be erected served only as a hunting 
ground, heavily wooded with virgin pine and hemlock. 

“These settlers had scarcely nestled in their homes in the 
wilderness, and were anxiously looking forward to brighter 
scenes, wider fields, and more abundant crops and comforts, 
when the desolation of war disturbed their repose, drove them 
from their cabins and terminated their anticipations.” ° 

The retreat of the American army from the disastrous Cana- 
dian expedition of June 1776, the defeat of the colonial fleet 
under Arnold in October, and the arrival the following year of 
Burgoyne with his formidable army on Lake Champlain ex- 
posed the Middlebury district to the depredations of British 
scouts, Indians, and Tories. The route through Middlebury 
became an open thoroughfare for war parties and army looters. 
The sudden alarm arrived from the north one morning in 
June that foragers were on their way to Middlebury. Within 
two days the settlement was evacuated. Supplies that could 
not be loaded on to the log canoes that conveyed the settlers 
up stream to Pittsford, were buried. Furniture was sunk in 
swamps; ground cribs were hastily fashioned in the thick 
of back yard groves, and flour, soap, sugar, pewter carefully 
cached within, covered with plank, and then piled with 
branches to resemble brush heaps. t 


* Swift, Samuel. History of the Town of Middlebury. 1859. p. 172. 
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All with the exception of Gamaliel Painter, Daniel Foote, 
and Benjamin Smalley “fled from the country in great haste.” 
The appalling hardships of the previous two years were cli- 
maxed by having to leave ruddy hearths still warm, garden 
vines beginning to bloom, rough cradles whittled from sap- 
lings, calves turned loose to grub a living from stump-cleared 
acres. 

In the fall of 1778, troops of British, Tories, and Indians 
were landed on both shores of Lake Champlain and spread 
themselves in scouting parties over the entire region. All 
buildings and other property in their path were completely 
destroyed and prisoners made of men who had remained. 
They found Middlebury vacated, so that they could burn with- 
out resistance all the buildings they could find. A barn, built 
by Chipman of green timber, they could neither chop nor 
burn. It stood until the spring of 1936 when a freak windstorm 
leveled it. 

Though driven from his home, Painter remained for a time 
to scout the movements of the enemy and the New York 
claimants. In league with Ethan Allen he did much to thwart 
their advances. He retired only after Burgoyne had gained 
control of all western Vermont. In the meantime the future 
College trustee, philanthropist, judge, and captain, informally 
played Robin Hood with the Britishers holding Crown Point. 

One day he was the haughty hermit, and the next a sedulous 
spy dressed in British uniform. Finally, casting himself in 
the Revolutionary drama as a half idiot and ragged emissary 
of a family of starving settlers, he took on his arm a basket, 
filled with butter, eggs, and sweets that would appeal to 
soldiers, and made for the fort. Presenting himself to sub- 
alterns at Chimney Point, he informed them of his wish to 
sall the contents of the basket across the lake. As he had hoped, 
he was promptly arrested as a suspicious character, put into a 
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boat guarded by a corps of soldiers. Instead of heading for 
the fort, however, the craft- was rowed toward a vessel lying 
at anchor. Without a show of panic, he prostrated himself 
in the bottom of the boat, and, as an idiot, began taking in- 
ventory of the parcels, wrapped separately: “This butter is 
mother’s, so many pounds at such a price will bring so much; 
these eggs are Susey’s, so many I will get so much money for 
Susey.” His alarm was genuine as the boat approached the 
vessel. He realized that once on board, the superior officers 
might readily identify him. But a persistent chattering about 
Mother’s butter, Susey’s eggs, and a handful of farthings, 
brought at last from one of the boatmen: “This is a perfect 
idiot, it is not best for us to take him up there. I should be 
ashamed to take such a fellow there.” * The others assented 
and the course of the boat was changed. Once at the Fort 
Painter lost no time in marketing his produce, securing what 

information he could and making good his escape. | 


As soon as the last clouds of war had blown over in 1783, 
the former settlers, like a routed army, quickly returned to 
their pillaged sites. Having definite assurance that they could 
permanently hold their lands, the community grew in the fol- 
lowing two decades with the rapidity of a key town on the 
seaboard. The war traffic had at least helped to widen the 
cart paths that led to Middlebury. The Connecticut emigrants 
arrived with household and farm equipment that would 
lessen the pioneer hardships. 

In the early summers after 1785 almost weekly new caravans 
of settlers could be seen plodding along the creek road heading 
north. The journey from Connecticut took from seven days 
to a month depending upon the size and clumsiness of the 


“Swift, Samuel. Op. cit. p. 187. 
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party. They drove their cattle, sheep, and hogs. Men walked 
while the women carried on their modest household activity 
in the cramped space of wagons, hemmed in by hatchets, har- 
rows, highboys. They even supplied the luxury of butter 
churned by the motion of the cart. In the winter more families 
came by sleigh, using the frozen creek as their turnpike. 

The standard of living changed rapidly with the new ar- 
rivals. A sawmill was built at the foot of the falls to turn 
out rough lumber for frame houses. Bricks were molded 
from Champlain Valley clay for a luxurious Chipman home 
at the south end of the town. Folk accustomed to the refined 
atmosphere of compact Connecticut towns longed for a similar 
type in Vermont. But the settlement had little of that com- 
pactness. The pioneers for the most part had pitched three 
miles south of the falls. Many of the agricultural-minded 
families joined them. Still another contingent chose the center 
of the township, three miles to the east. And the “industrial” 
group without deference to the others naturally selected the 
wild and densely forested region about the falls. Each group, 
quite certain that its locale would eventually be sought out 
by the majority, marked off its burial ground and each 
selected a spot for the church, knowing full well that where 
God was, there would be a marker from which all distances 
were reckoned. 

But in spite of the triplet of factions, “the settlers began 
to enjoy that Arcadian period in their history when they 
have an abundance, and all are upon the same level and con- 
stitute one family.”° A common purpose, common griefs, 
common labor knit all. “In the time of harvest, all the neigh- 
bors united and assisted each other in the labor of getting it in. 
They met at the place appointed, and the women came with 
them. While the men were employed in the field, gathering 


° Swift, Samuel. Op. cit. p. 192. 
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the crops, the women were engaged in preparing the feast 
for dinner, and spreading it out on the long board table, 
around which men and women gathered to satisfy their appe- 
tites from its abundance, when they all departed without 
spending the evening. They had no spirits in their harvests, 
but used beer.” ° 

Fishing and hunting furnished both recreation and labor. 
When stray wolves attacked sheep or cattle, a holiday was 
called and all the men in the three communities joined in 
the hunt. When bears began their annual late summer des- 
truction in orchard and garden, again the flint locks were 
unhooked from the kitchen chimney and there was a com- 
munity sortie in the foothills. 

Before sundown on Saturday whether or not the cultivating, 
the last of the haying, the cradling of oats were done, spades, 
forks, cradles were dropped: the Sabbath had begun. “Six 
days shalt thou labor and do all thy work, but the Seventh 

.” Early on the Seventh oxcarts were hitched and men, 
women, children, babies, hired labor, and the neighbors were 
arranged between the vast buckets of lunch, to be jostled to 
church service at the new Chipman homestead. And the man 
who had cut those first ten acres of virgin timber some twenty 
years before read the sermon and offered the prayer. 

What there was of social as well as religious life was cen- 
tered largely in the spacious Chipman home. There, old and 
young congregated for dances and games, socials and suppers, 
the grand old colonel, sheriff, town moderator, and selectman 
in the midst of the party. Out of deference to him—and 
partiality for his home—‘Love Lane,” the only “smooth” dirt 
road in the entire town, had been built, following the winding 
Creek for the three miles south of the falls. Beyond this only 
a wide blazed path with the brush cut away existed, for the 


* Ibid. 
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Creek was still the main highway, with an oar-propelled 
freighter plying between the falls, the Chipman community, 
and Pittsford. 

Not until 1787, when a teetering pole bridge was thrown 
across the Otter at the falls, did the matter of concentrating 
the town seat come to a head. A small barge had carried pas- 
sengers across at the point for some time, but with the con- 
struction of the bridge, at once all trafic was directed toward 
the falls. Gamaliel Painter, who shared with Chipman the 
social, political and business leadership, had purchased most 
of the land east of the river. When the Legislature in 1791 
made Middlebury the shire town, and court soon after was 
opened in Deming’s tavern, he readily forsaw that his prop- 
erty was destined to be the site for the main village in the 
township. He would do his best to make it that. The year 
following the construction of the bridge he had deserted the 
south-enders, moved to his new estate and at once put up 
new grist and saw mills. Those structures would bait the towns- 
folk as nothing else could. 

As he had intended, the move north followed at once and 
the miller became a real estate agent. He inveigled the first 
storekeeper to purchase land from him, the first blacksmith, 
the first hatter and siversmith. Rapidly the thick forests 
that covered the acres on both sides of the falls were cleared 
to make room for still other businessmen and new pioneer 
merchants constantly arriving from southern New England. 

Out in the village of Addison, Seth Storrs, another gentle- 
man of vision, watched the progress at Middlebury. He had 
shrewdly established a law office in the settlement to the 
west, convinced that it would eventually be the shire town. 
But as he watched Middlebury and Painter his skepticism 
grew. In 1794 he realized he had waited long enough. Middle- 
bury had won. Copying the example of Painter, he at once 
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purchased all the available territory on the west bank, even 
though it still belonged to the town of Cornwall, and began 
furnishing competition for Painter’s real estate monopoly. 
His land extended a half mile west of the river to the crest 
of the hill. And he had opened these forested acres for sale, 
when suddenly an educational boom supplemented the one 
in real estate. 
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VAGABOND PRESIDENT 


THE Last glow had faded from the September mountains. It 
had been raining and it was going to rain. Darkness settled 
down almost as quickly as when a candle burns down in a 
large room. President Timothy Dwight of Yale College had 
traveled horseback most of the colonial miles of New England 
and New York, but seldom had he encountered trail such 
as this along Otter Creek. Mud clung in great chunks to the 
hoofs of his horse. The heavy rains had washed out small 
chasms that reached across the roadway into the river. The 
rider had been evading these washouts all day. There were 
still eight miles to Middlebury, and with the intense darkness 
sifting into the forest, the advance became uncomfortably 
dangerous. Such loneliness he had never felt on his other 
journeys. The muddy Otter, swollen from the rains, moved 
along the banks with uncanny quietness, as if in secret. 

President Dwight had picked up in his travels dozens of 
Indian stories about this creek: the attack of Widow Story; 
Ethan Allen’s encounters; Indian war parties on it. “They 
could not have chosen a route better suited to the gloomy pur- 
poses, and lowering revenge of a savage bosom,” * he reflected. 
To be covering these fabled miles in such darkness at least 
added unpleasant color to the journey. 

He had left Rutland late in the morning of September 30, 
1798. “In Pittsford we met with a few good farmers’ houses. 
In the others, Brandon, Leicester, and Salisbury, log houses, 
which we had hardly seen at all since we entered the State, 
except in the defile between Manchester and Rutland, began 


*Dwight, Timothy. Travels. Vol. II. p. 414. 
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to multiply upon us. Barns also, causeys, and bridges, con- 
structed of the same material, and other proofs of an incipient 
cultivation, were comparatively numerous. Pines abounded 
on the road; and the soil was chiefly light and indifferent.” 

The journey, despite the weather, had furnished gorgeous 
autumn scenery all the way from Rutland. Killington, Pico, 
Mount Carmel, Mount Horrid, and Bread Loaf—all unnamed 
at that time—were ablaze with reds and yellows. This night 
trip was a most disagreeable climax. Footing was never secure 
along the winding creek road. “Wherever the water lies and 
particularly wherever a rill crosses the path, it becomes speedily 
soft, and ultimately a quagmire; the sides of which are like 
a pit. Into these places, a horse descends as suddenly as into 
a crack in a sheet of ice; and exposes both himself and his rider 
to the most dangerous evils. .. . With a snail-like progress, 
therefore, we trembled through this part of our way until 
we arrived at Middlebury.” ° 

There was no room reserved for him at the modest tavern 
that stood where the Congregational Church now is. Not a 
soul expected his arrival, though he knew Seth Storrs well 
through three years association with him at the Academy in 
Northampton, Mass., which Dwight had directed previous 
to his office at Yale. The arrival of this dignitary spread through 
the village in short notice. He made inquiry for the residence 
of Storrs and went directly to it. 

The advice of such a man was exactly what Storrs, Painter, 
and the other town idealists had been wanting. They had 
already planned an Academy and the building for it was 
nearly completed. Then, only a few months before one Jere- 
miah Evarts, on his way through Middlebury to Connecticut 
to place his son in college at New Haven, had stopped to 


"Ibid. p. 413. 
"Ibid. p. 413. 
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express regret that his boy had to go such a distance for an 
education. It was an idea. Storrs had passed it on to Painter, 
Painter to lawyer Miller, Miller to Dr. Matthews. Why not 
turn the Academy into a College? They had discussed the 
matter confidently. The idea was growing into a hope. But 
with the exception of Storrs, the group knew little of Ameri- 
can education. He had graduated from Yale twenty years 
before. Painter and Miller had only a common school educa- 
tion, though the latter, without a teacher, had dipped into 
Mathematics, Geometry, and Surveying. Matthews’ medical 
education consisted only of an apprenticeship to a doctor in 
Tinmouth, Vermont. All of them felt that the advice of a 
specialist in education was essential. Here their grandest hope 
was fulfilled like a most unexpected confirmation of a prayer. 
The greatest living educator in America was suddenly in their 
midst. 

Despite the lateness of the hour, Painter and the Doctor 
were rounded up and the group withdrew excitedly to the 
home of Miller. Abruptly the President was plied with ques- 
tions on the latest antics of the new French Consul; develop- 
ments at the capital in Philadelphia, and the progress of Presi- 
dent Adams since his inauguration the year before; the most 
recent intelligence of the frightful Irish rebellion. But the 
subject soon turned to education and the prospect of a college 
at Middlebury. 

Dwight was informed that a charter had been granted by 
the State Legislature a year before for the founding of the 
Addison County Grammar School. One thousand dollars for 
building purposes were required by the act of incorporation, 
but the plan had met with such favor in the village that over 
four thousand dollars had been raised principally from local 
contributors. Plans had been drawn up immediately for 
a three-story wooden building, eighty by forty feet, to contain 
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dormitory and classrooms, a chapel in the upper story, and 
a library. Books had been procured, an instructor appointed, 
and a number of students were about to enter. The building 
would be ready for occupancy in a few weeks. They explained 
ironically that the charter granted for a Seminary at Bur- 
lington in 1791 had been forgotten. Nothing had been done 
toward putting it into operation. “Would it be feasible,” they 
asked, “to propose to the legislature, in view of the advance 
already made at Middlebury and the lack of interest in Bur- 
lington, that the Grammar School be turned into a College?” 

Dwight was not one to be thrown off guard by surprise; the 
idea of this upstart community, buried in wilderness, wanting 
to start a college was all but incredible. Bluntly he opened his 
barrage: 

“Ts there, now, less reason to expect any efficacious efforts 
from these gentlemen at Burlington than there has been 
heretofore?” 

There was not. “They appear to have relinquished both 
exertion and hope.” 

“You believe that there is propriety in making this town 
the seat of an institution open to the state?” 

They did. “Burlington contains but few inhabitants, and 
it is not in their power to erect the necessary buildings, pro- 
cure suitable library, philosophical apparatus, or the proper 
accommodations for professors and students. The trustees 
are embarrassed, seldom meet, and a president was not ap- 
pointed for the Seminary.” * 

“How many inhabitants are contained in the vicinity of 
Middlebury ?” 

“Nearly a thousand.” 

“A thousand? And ten years ago there were... ?” 


*Fowler, W. C. Historical Sketch of Middlebury. Appendix, Semi-Centennial 
Report. 1850. 
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“Less than a hundred.” 

“How many houses are there in the village?” 

“About thirty. Log houses mostly, some of board, and brick. 
Most of the people are scattered over the valley on farms. But 
of the dwellings in the village you will find that several are 
pretty buildings.” 

“Mills have been erected in the spot, I am told.” 

“We have saw and grist mills on both sides of the falls. 
Additions have been completed within the year.” 

“I passed by a number of merchants’ houses, I judge?” 

“Many mechanics’ shops, stores, blacksmiths. And a brewery 
does a large business. There are four lawyers in hs village 
and three physicians.” 

“And no church,” the President charged. “A college is more 

important to you than the House of God?” 
_ The apology that followed was long and involved. They 
had anticipated the thrust. Effusively it was explained that 
there was a wealth of interest in the latter, but the townsfolk 
could come to no agreement as to location. Services had always 
been held regularly during the winter before the hearths of 
parish houses, in the town hall, and recently in the Inn, and 
during the summer in convenient barns of a farmer “till such 
time as he shall fill it with hay.” Inhabitants in the southeast 
end of the town demanded a church in their locality, those at 
the falls in this quarter. But a compromise was being at- 
tempted. The factions would undoubtedly make for strength 
in the end. 

“The belief is Congregational?” 

“Yes, we have a Congregational Society.” 

“What family background have the settlers?” 

“The background of the best Connecticut homes of Mans- 
field, Canaan, Lebanon, Middletown, Bolton, Norfolk, Litch- 
field, Cheshire, Glastonbury, New Haven, and Salisbury.” 
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The President returned to the propriety of Middlebury or 
Burlington as the preferred seat of an institution. He remem- 
bered the sixty year delay in founding Yale; New Haven had 
been too near Cambridge; the New England settlement could 
not at that time support two colleges. There was a distinct 
parallel in Vermont now. 

His air of skepticism suddenly dissolved. “The local situa- 
tion of Middlebury,” he concluded, thinking out loud, “the 
sober and religious character of the inhabitants, as you have | 
told me, their manners, and various other circumstances cer- 
tainly should render it a very desirable seat for a seminary.” 

Quickly the tension in the room disappeared as he advocated 
a cautious procedure, but urged that action, to be effective, 
must be taken at once.” Then he proceeded to outline the most 
desirable type of curriculum. As at New Haven, there should 
be a tutorial, lecture and recitation system. Students were ex- 
amined there for admission in Virgil, Cicero, Latin grammar, 
the Greek Testament, Arithmetic, and minor Greek works. 
During the first year the Freshmen studied Greek Literature, 
the Iliad, five books of Livy, Cicero’s Orations, Roman Anti- 
quities, Geography, and Mathematics. To that Horace, Eu- 
clid, English Grammar, and History were added in the Sopho- 
more year. Juniors continued with major Greek Literature, 
and were introduced to Tacitus, Natural Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, Astronomy, and Vince’s Fluxions. The final year included 


° Tradition has long held that President Dwight did not favor establishing the 
College at Middlebury. However, he noted in his Travels: “‘The gentlemen explained 
to me their own views of the importance of such an institution. . . . When they had 
unfolded their views I frankly communicated to them my own; and have since had 
no reason to complain that they were disregarded. ... The local situation of 
Middlebury, . . . and various other circumstances render it a very desirable seat for 
such a seminary.’ Zadock Thompson in his History of Vermont, published in 1842, 
commented: “In 1798, while the building (Grammar School) was in progress of 
erection, Dr. Dwight happened to be at Middlebury, and, as little had been done 
toward carrying into effect the act establishing a University of Burlington, he en- 
couraged the people of Middlebury to prosecute the plan of establishing a college at 
that place.” 
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Logic, Theology, Moral Philosophy, Locke on Human Under- 
standing, as well as Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and As- 
tronomy. 

It was not an original plan, he explained, but time had tried 
it and found it not wanting. Yale, of course, had borrowed 
it from Harvard, Harvard from Oxford and Cambridge. 
Brown had successfully adopted it in 1764, Dartmouth in 1769, 
and Williams in 1793. But religion must be the cornerstone 
for any seminary of learning. “After God had carried us safe 
to New England, and we had builded our houses, provided 
necessaries for our livelihood, rear’d convenient places for 
God’s worship, and settled the Civil Government; One of the 
next things we longed for, and looked after was to advance 
Learning, and perpetuate it to Posterity; dreading to leave an 
illiterate Ministry to the Churches, when our present Ministers 
shall lie in the Dust.” ° 

President Dwight impressed this group assembled at Miller’s 
home with the fact that they could anticipate a long, trying 
struggle to get the College in motion. He had seen it in all of 
the other institutions: religious disagreement, dispute over 
location, intercollegiate jealousies. But the first step was to 
have the State authorize another seminary. The meeting ad- 
journed. In the early morning hours, Dwight and Storrs plod- 
ded back across the town. 

Before starting on to Vergennes the next morning, Dwight 
found little difficulty in verifying the description of the town 
made by the gentlemen. There were, indeed, pretty buildings 
as well as the log huts. Farm lands or woods edged the river 
closely, but it was a picturesque site, with Mount Nebo‘ rising 
bluntly north of the town. The only unsightly part was its 
center, the alleged Common where the trees had obviously 


*From the tract New England’s First Fruits. 1643. 
"Other names by which Chipman Hill has been known: Fuller’s hill, Chipman’s 
hill, Simmons’s hill, Miller’s hill. 
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been cut down a decade ago and left as they had fallen. But 
it was explained to him hopefully: “The young men in the 
neighborhood associate together in a ‘play day’ on Saturday 
afternoon, and one of the by-laws is that every man who gets 
drunk is subjected to the penalty of digging up a stump. By 
this means,’ commented the guide, “many of them have been 
removed.” * 

Almost as soon as Dwight had left on October 1st the Middle- 
bury group got together and began definite plans for action. 
By the end of the month they had presented a petition to the 
legislature. 

A scribe recorded in the journals of the general assembly of 
the State: “A petition of Gamaliel Painter, and others, trus- 
tees of the Addison County Grammar School, stating that the 
petitioners and others, inhabitants of Middlebury, induced by 
an ardent desire to promote and encourage the education of 
youth by establishing and carrying into immediate operation 
a college or university within the State, have erected large and 
convenient buildings suited to the purposes of a college, and 
praying the legislature to establish a college in Middlebury 
and to grant a charter of incorporation to such trustees as shall 
be appointed, vesting in such trustees such rights and privileges 
as are enjoyed and exercised by such bodies—was referred to 
a committee consisting of one member from each county, to 
be nominated by the clerk of the house.” 

Five days later the enthusiasm was choked. The petition 
had been referred to the next session of the legislature. 

Discouraged, the lobbyists returned to wait impatiently an- 
other year, and to build up an irresistible case. By October 
the design of attack was completely redrafted and put forward, 
but the legislators had little to share in common with either 


Timothy Dwight or the Middlebury enthusiasts. They had 


* Swift, Samuel. History of the Town of Middlebury, p. 297. 
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sanctioned one seminary at Burlington and a Grammar School 
at Middlebury. They were adamant before the new appeal; 
they would stall off the matter, hoping that the Burlington 
trustees might move in the meantime. Diplomatically they 
gave no reasons for the delay, stolidly refused to take action, 
and again referred the petition to the next session. But the 
village leaders were not to be so easily downed. They had 
contrived in advance a final finesse: Would the legislators be 
amenable to meeting at Middlebury in 1800? It was a bril- 
liant move and accepted without a touch of suspicion. 

Confidently, this time, the petitioners returned and at once 
urged preparations for this great event. It was whispered 
about that the capital of the State had not yet been established 
and Middlebury would be the logical choice. The representa- 
tives must be impressed, and they must be given hospitality 
that would admit no negative on the college question. There 
was “a universal stir among the population.” ® None could 
be permitted to outdo the others. Log houses were converted 
into stables and handsome new houses built in their places. 
Brush was cleared once more in front yards. And where re- 
construction was impossible, the chinks in log homes were at 
least refilled. Swamp roads were drained or logged. The 
young men made a final effort to clear the village “green.” 
Everyone had a significant part in this session of 1800. The 
“Scholars” prepared a display of their best work at the two- 
year-old Grammar School. Housewives lavished the most 
tempting autumn provisions. The men divided time between 
private and public works. A wave of civic spirit gripped old 
and young. 

On horseback, in two-wheel gigs, on foot, the representatives 
arrived and were duly housed among the village citizens, sur- 
prised and not a little pleased at the extravagant entertainment. 


° Swift, Samuel. Op. cit. p. 300. 
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The session was called to order in the Town Hall. And, de- 
termined to let no other business take precedence, the backers 
at once presented their bill. On the second day of the session, 
the original petition was “referred to a committee to join with 
one appointed on the part of the council.” Then followed 
sixteen days of intermittent wrangling and one-sided argument 
while a charter was being drafted and re-drafted. The legis- 
lators were far outnumbered. Every citizen was primed with 
his “points in favor” and every representative had to face 
them over the Johnny cakes and full jugs. On the seventeenth 
day the Committee reported a bill entitled “an act incorporat- 
ing and establishing a college at Middlebury, in the county 
of Addison.” At last the incorporation was declared “ex- 
pedient” by the House in committee of the whole. That was 
on Wednesday. There was a gathering force behind the 
petition now. On Friday the bill was read again. 117 yeas 
against 51 nays provided that it be sent to the governor and 
council for “revision and concurrence or proposal of amend- 
ment.” But even Governor Tichenor had been buttonholed 
until his resistance was thoroughly broken. In a message to 
the House the next day, he announced that the charter met his 
approval. Formally he signed it and proclaimed there was no 
amendment, that the college at Middlebury was assured. 
Then in an impassive voice the Secretary of State droned the 
contents of the parchment document: 
STATE OF VERMONT 

Isaac Tichenor, Governor and Commander-in-Chief in 
and over the State of Vermont. 

To all to whom these presents shall come, Greeting. 

Know ye, that I, the said Isaac Tichenor, by virtue of 
authority in me vested, and in pursuance of a certain act of the 
Legislature of said State, passed the first day of November in 
the year of our Lord eighteen hundred, entitled an act in- 
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corporating and establishing a College at Middlebury in the 
County of Addison—do, by these presents will, ordain, and 
grant that there be, and there hereby is granted, instituted, 
and established, a College in the town of Middlebury in the 
County of Addison in said State:—and that Messers. Jeremiah 
Atwater, Nathaniel Chipman, Heman Ball, Elijah Paine, 
Gamaliel Painter, Israel Smith, Stephen R. Bradley, Seth 
Storrs, Stephen Jacob, Daniel Chipman, Lot Hall, Aaron Le- 
land, Gershom C. Lyman, Samuel Miller, Jedediah P. Buck- 
ingham, and Darius Matthews shall be an incorporate Society 
or body corporate and politic, and shall hereafter be called 
and known by the name of the President and Fellows of Mid- 
dlebury. ... And I, the said Isaac Tichenor, do by these 
presents, further will, ordain, constitute, and appoint that 
the said Jeremiah Atwater be and hereby is established the 
present President; ... and that the President and Fellows 
shall have power to appoint a Scribe or Register, a Treasurer, 
Tutors, Professors, Steward, and Butler, and such other officers 
and servants as are usually appointed in Colleges and Uni- 
versities; . . . and that the said President and Fellows shall 
have the government, care, and management of the said Col- 
lege, and of all matters and affairs thereto belonging; and 
shall have power from time to time as occasion may require, 
to make, ordain, and establish all such wholesome and reason- 
able laws, rules and ordinances, not repugnant to the Consti- 
tution and Laws of this State, or the United States. 

Done at Middlebury this first day of November in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred, and of the 
Independence of the United States the twenty-fifth. 


| Isaac Tichenor 
By His Excellency’s Command 
Ros. Hopkins, Secy. of State 
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It was a complete victory for Middlebury. Not only was 
the case for the College won, but in securing the College a 
powerful first wedge was established for securing the State 
House. Most of the outstanding lawyers and clergymen of 
Vermont were among the Fellows: United States Senators; 
a chief justice in the Supreme Court; high officers of the 
Revolution, including two personal friends of George Wash- 
ington; State senators; all men of affairs. Eight were Yale 
graduates, three Dartmouth, one Harvard; and the remaining 
number had never crossed the threshold of any college. Hastily 
a meeting was called on November 4 to elect Storrs scribe and 
registrar; Matthews, treasurer; Joel Doolittle, just out of Yale, 
the first tutor. Jeremiah Atwater had already been promoted 
from his principalship in the Addison County Grammar 
School to the Presidency of the College. On him would be 
thrown the ultimate responsibility for every detail connected 
with the launching of the institution. 

There was no time to be lost in inaction. It was November 
and two months of the college year had already been lost. 
Regardless of the charter law, there was not even time to inform 
more than half of the Board of the new honor conferred upon 
them, much less wait for a quorum. That would take weeks, 
and students were literally clamoring at the library door for 
admission. On the day following the election of officers, 
seven members, dressed in their most formal pantaloons, white 
stockings, and lace-trimmed coats, gathered to examine the 
worthiness of seven candidates for admission. 

The trustees did little to lift the intellectual standard of 
that first examination given in the name of Middlebury Col- 
lege. Painter was a wise financier and politician but he did 
not know Latin. Matthews was a fair physician as physicians 
went but his knowledge of languages was limited to a smat- 
tering of professional Greek. Miller knew neither. The in- 
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quiry was left largely to the president and there was no stand- 
ardization of book learning to irk him. Less than half the 
prospective entrants had any regular Grammar School prepa- 
ration to their credit; rather they had studied sporadically 
with lawyers, home town ministers, or their fathers. Indeed 
such variety was found in their entrance qualifications that 
none could be refused. All seven were unconditionally admit- 
ted, five as Freshmen, the other two, by virtue of qualifications 
shown in their examinations, were promoted at once to the 
Sophomore class. 
Middlebury was a fact. The College was in motion. 


Il 
THOU SHALT NOT 


THE IssuE of the Middlebury Mercury for August 25th, 1802, 
was going to press in the little office of Huntington and Fitch 
just south of the bridge. Although it was a sultry day, the 
print shop remained cool, for the open door and windows let 
in the air circulated by the falls. But the joint owners were 
perspiring over this issue, bearing the most important news 
the weekly had carried since its first issue eight months before. 
The College had held its firsts Commencement. The dozens 
of subscribers would be waiting to see what this Addison 
County news organ had to offer by way of comment. 

At last the form was eased into position. With his wooden 
mallet Joseph Huntington carefully rapped the planer over 
the hand-set type, quickly spread the ink, placed a blank sheet 
over it, then bore down with all his weight on the long arm 
of the press, released it, and his partner, John Fitch, expec- 
tantly pulled forth the proof. Together they leaned wearily 
against the type stand and scanned their efforts. 

“On Wednesday, the 18th inst., the annual Commencement 
of Middlebury College was celebrated in this place. An un- 
usually large concourse of people attended, to witness the novel 
spectacle of the first Public Commencement in the State. At 
g o'clock, a procession, composed of students, members of the 
corporation, the president and officers of the College, and 
clergy, accompanied by a band of music, moved to the Court 
House; Col. John Chipman acting as officer of the day.—The 
solemnities of the day were introduced with prayer by the 
president; to which succeeded the following exercises:—” 

They ran down the list of items on the program, pausing 
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here and there over the spelling: “An Oration on Imperfec- 
tion”; “An Oration on Taste.” Fitch remembered that talk 
particularly well; a little off-color for a struggling community; 
President Atwater seemed to be cultivating in his fold tastes 
beyond the means of young fellows like Hopkins, the orator. 
“A Colloquuy on Duelling.” 

“There’s an extra ‘u’ in Colloquy, no. 5, Joe, the line above 
‘A Dialogue Showing the Effects of the Godwinian Philoso- 
phy.’ ” 

Huntington, unruffled, went back to the press, loosened the 
form and inserted a space in place of the letter. Fitch con- 
tinued with his reading. “ ‘Instrumental Music.’ Joe, there 
were a good many people that thought that music was kind of 
unreligious coming right after the long prayer of Mr. Atwater.” 

“That’s the kind of trash any institution like a college is 
bound to bring in.” He brought the arm of the press down 
heavily. 

Fitch continued. “A Greek Oration.” “An Oration on 

Education.” “A Dispute on the question, Ought civil govern- 
ment to support Religious Institutions.” He read aloud, “ ‘An 
Oration on Man.’ That Chipman boy had some good thoughts 
in that talk but he was rather scared of the crowd, my wife 
and I thought. ‘A Dialogue, exhibiting the just punishment 
attendant on Envy and Fraud.’ ” 
“Degrees conferred. A degree of Bachelor of Arts con- 
ferred on Aaron Petty, an alumnus of this college. A degree 
of Master of Arts was conferred on Mr. Joel Doolittle, a 
graduate of Yale College. 

“We congratulate the friends of literature and the public 
at large, on the flattering prospects of this rising seminary. 
Many persons, from the failure of attempts heretofore made, 
have confidently asserted it impossible that a college should 
flourish in so new a country. All classes of men, however, 
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have joined in wishing for a respectable seminary of learning, 
and that Vermont might no longer be wholly indebted to 
other states for education. The experiment has been fairly 
made, and, for the honor of the State, has thus far proved 
successful. It is not two years since the College in this place 
was incorporated by the Legislature, and it is now in greater 
forwardness than is usual with similar institutions in their in- 
fancy. 

“ “No difficulty is experienced in collecting students.’ (That 
was a polite lie.) ‘From the cheapness of living, education is 
given on easy terms and students are found to come not only 
from Vermont but from all the New England states, as well 
as the neighboring state of New York. Strangers who were 
present, expressed their surprise at finding the students appear, 
in their performance, as in an old institution. The original 
benefactors felt themselves amply rewarded for their bounty, 
in witnessing their proficiency & willingly contributed towards 
the further increase of the Philosophical Apparatus. The li- 
brary already contains 494 vol. of well chosen books. 

“From the general satisfaction visible in every countenance 
and from the extensive testimony of those who attended, it is 
fairly presumed, that on no occasion, have similar exercises 
been received with a more decided approbation. With pleas- 
ure we anticipate the period, as not far distant, when states- 
men, and learned men of all professions, will issue from this 
fountain of science, to adorn their age and country, and will 
mention with satisfaction, those who imbued them with science 
and virtue, and laid the foundation for their eminence and 
usefulness. Originating under the patronage of the Legislature, 
it is naturally to be expected, that as its parent, they will afford 
the Institution, from time to time, such countenance and 
support as will do honor to a free, enlightened State, sensible 
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of the peculiar importance of education to a republican gov- 
ernment.’ ” 

Fitch laid down the sheet with a degree of satisfaction, 
joined Huntington, and muttered his joke for the sixth time 
in twenty-four hours. “Petty too ill to attend the exercises in 
his honor. They graduate a class without the class. The first 
Middlebury alumnus couldn’t attend his own funeral.” 

“When they came to take him home, he looked as though 
he’d attend his own funeral not too long hence,” the other 
continued less jovially, and then added, “but funeral or no 
funeral, commencement or no commencement, it appears to 
me, John, that this college idea is going to be a big boon to 
Huntington and Fitch—Fine Printers.” 


_ Commencement had been a new word for Middlebury in- 
habitants; and it had offered a brand new experience to far- 
mers and merchants, all quite unfamiliar with collegiate 
events. For two years settlers in surrounding towns had been 
made increasingly conscious of the new tone that the College 
was giving Middlebury. Many of them had attended the 
public examinations, “the essays in elocution” and “the forensic 
disputations,” but none of these were on so grand a scale as 
the all-day Commencement exercises. 

To be sure the absence of Aaron Petty had cast a cloud upon 
the “solemnities,” but the novelty of having a band, parade, 
prayers, patriotic decorations, and speeches, not to mention 
the dignitaries, all on one program, was a treat even greater 
than the community Independence Day celebration. And the 
Commencement Ball at Stowell’s Hall, attended only by the 
elect, had eclipsed all; the gentlemen dressed in their tight 
knee breeches, buckled shoes and embroidered waistcoats; 
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fair women with their daring new French styles in painted 
gauze, lace and muslin, short bodices and straight lines, and 
the more conservative ladies still requiring their stays and 
hoops. It was a magnificent spectacle when this medley of 
costume flounced gracefully and ungracefully in a minuet 
with short, mincing, dainty step,—not quite short or dainty 
enough and a trifle too mincing—or in the Quadrille, Reel, 
Polka or Waltz. 

The College was becoming so much a part of the town 
that the students were decidedly missed during the three 
weeks vacation from the middle of August until the first 
week in September. 


Aaron Petty had not been one of the original seven admitted 


in 1800. He did not arrive from Westminster until the Col- 


lege was nearly a year old. “He had learned the art of shoe- | 


making, but being smitten with the desire of obtaining an 
education and becoming a minister, he worked at his trade 
barely enough to support himself and buy books,”* and pre- 
pared for College in his home village with some occasional 
instruction from a law student, Mr. Hezekiah May. 

There was no Dean to discipline Petty. There were no de- 
partment heads to squabble over the most suitable major for 
him, no faculty committees or a board of administration to 
regulate his extra-curricular activities. There was not even a 
director of admissions to censure his preparatory records, nor 
a registrar to preserve for posterity his scholastic credentials. 

Immediately upon his arrival he went up for oral entrance 
examination. The local trustees were present and Tutor Doo- 
little, but the man who dominated the academic occasion was 


*From an early manuscript account of the activities of alumni. (Middlebury 
Library) 


a 
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President Atwater—the entire faculty and administration of 
Middlebury College. Petty discovered a man of uncompromis- 
ing scholarship, shrewd administrative ability, penetrating 
personality. He knew the laws of navigation and astronomy 
as well as he did metaphysics and irregular Greek verbs. His 
was not a pedantic learning. 

And President Atwater soon found a pupil of unusual talent 
in Petty. He was first quizzed on the usual entrance subjects: 
the translating and parsing of Tully, Virgil, and the Greek 
Testament, and the rules of “Vulgar Arithmetic.” In these 
the man was far advanced. The questions reached further 
and further into these .subjects as the President had taught 
them to his Freshmen the year before. The elders then plied 
more boldly into his knowledge of English grammar, geogra- 
phy, the elements of chronology and history, of algebra, geo- 
metry, the mensuration of superficies and solids, and conic sec- 
tions. Petty’s training in these Sophomore courses met the 
approval of the President, and the body adjourned to complete 
the test later. 

The final examination session struck into trigonometry, 
navigation, surveying, natural philosophy, and astronomy. 
Even in these subjects intended for the Junior year he had a 
passing knowledge. But scholarship was not sufficient for ad- 
mission into Middlebury. And the brain-racking test took a 
more personal range. Every student “shall produce satisfac- 
tory evidence of a blameless life and conversation.” The 
theological climate in which he would live was soon evident 
from the intimate cross-examination on the Origin of Sin, 
Free Will, Eternal Damnation, Wrath of God, Sabbath Ob- 
servance, Punishment of Sinners, Sins of the Flesh. Such argu- 
mented morsels were meat for any conscientious youth. There 
was only one answer that they wanted and Petty knew it. 

The President and Fellows indeed were proud of their un- 
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dergraduate find. He soon learned that he was admitted into 
the senior class at Middlebury. Weak from as grueling an ex- 
amination as Middlebury ever gave, Petty retired to the room 
assigned him on an upper floor in the Academy building. 

That day marked for Petty the beginning of a great acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Atwater and of a rigid college career. Which for 
him was greater, it would be impossible to guess, the two were 
so closely related. He recited to the President twice a day— 
every day except on the Sabbath. In the presence of college 
mates, the President and Tutor Doolittle, he “disputed foren- 
sically” twice a week in the chapel. His courses included 
rhetoric, ethics, logic, metaphysics, civil policy, and the law 
of nature and nations, all taught by Dr. Atwater. 

There was no forgetting of a long list of College laws which 
the President had admittedly brought with him from Yale 
to apply at Middlebury. Petty well knew if he were found 
absent from his chamber “without leave or necessity” during 
study hours he would be liable to a fine of six cents, the price 
of a full meal. During the first few days he had seen an object 
lesson in an underclassman who was publicly “admonished 
and degraded” when sentenced by Tutor Doolittle for “being 
absent, frequenting the chambers of his fellow students, in- 
terrupting their studies, a course of idleness, noisy and dis- 
orderly behavior in his own chamber and in the entries of the 
college.” The whole affair was over a missing Greek lexicon. 
But the boy had “rendered himself a nuisance and a dishonor” 
to the Institution and if caught again deporting himself so un- 
seemly would be privately and publicly suspended, rusticated 
and dismissed. 

Petty was also familiar with the case of one freshman the 
previous year who had been admonished as harshly, and justly 
fined six cents for playing his bass viol during study hours. 
There was little use in even trying to evade one of the laws, 
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with Doolittle constantly treading the halls, charged with the 
mission of “assisting in literary pursuits, seeing that rooms are 
kept in order, and the occupants employed in study.” 

Dormitory rooms, chapel, library, and recitation halls were 
all in the original Academy building. Both College and pre- 
paratory students were housed there, two or three to a single 
room, and each student had to bring his own furnishings, 
making a hodge-podge of interior decoration that called for 
frequent house-cleaning at the point of a tutorial rod, as there 
were no janitors, no chamber maids. Meals were served at a 
dollar and seventy-five cents per week in the houses of qualified 
villagers. 

The only heat in the square wooden building, with its scores 
of windows, was from fireplaces. Students sawed and brought 
in the firewood from their private stacks behind the College, 
and lugged water up the stairs from the cistern near the front 
door. 

It was a Spartan life in winter—out of bed before dawn into a 
room heated only by the last faint embers on the hearth; a 
dash down stairs with a wooden bucket, while a roommate 
made up the fire; chapel prayers and a recitation before break- 
fast; across town for a seven o'clock meal of salt pork and 
gravy, potatoes, cornbread and pie; then to their rooms to fol- 
low diligently their studies for three solid hours interrupted by 
recitations or an intrusion of the tutor, followed in the afternoon 
by more intensive work from two until evening prayers. 

The only relief came on Wednesday afternoon, which was 
“principally employed in essays of elocution in the Chapel.” 
There the whole undergraduate body assembled to punch holes 
in the pro and con of each other’s arguments: “Has man, desti- 
tute of revelation, a right to exercise the authority he now does 
over the BrutesP Ought the love of Parents to supersede the 
love of country? Has religion been of temporal benefit to 
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mankind? Is dancing proper? Is an exalted opinion of one’s 
own abilities beneficial? Is infidelity productive of more evil 
in the world than superstition? Has religion contributed more 
to the civilization of mankind than civil government? Has 
the sword destroyed more lives than ardent spirits? Is cen- 
sure a greater stimulant to virtuous actions than praise? Is 
heathen mythology more conducive to morality than infidel- 
ity? Has the licentiousness of the press been more injurious 
to the morals of society than war? Is polygamy favorable to 
population? Do the female sex have a greater influence upon 
the morals of society than the male? Is hatred a stronger 
passion than love? Do the beauties of nature afford more 
pleasure than the beauties of art? Is voluntary celibacy justi- 
fiable? Is voluntary deception ever innocent? Is the capability 
of the female sex such as to make as high attainments in liter- 
ature as the male?” 

It was the oratory of Patrick Henry with the fire and brim- 
stone philosophy of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. But behind the 
broad back of the Tutor a contagious hypocrisy inevitably 
crept in among a limited set of obstreperous youth. Not even 
the fear of God could curb the incurable practical joker. The 
more laws made, the more needed to be made, for the irrepres- 
sible prankster was ever ready to find an unclassified prank 
for which no regulation or punishment had yet been passed. 
And as occasion demanded, the new law was posted, neatly 
phrased in legal English by a local barrister—had it not been 
already compounded a decade before by some New Haven 
pettifogger: “If any scholar shall be guilty of injury to a fellow- 
student, or to any person within the town of Middlebury, upon 
complaint and proof made thereof to the President, he shall, 
with the advice of the Tutors, give judgment thereon and or- 
der satisfaction to be made according to the nature of the 
offense or injury; which if any scholar shall refuse to do, he 
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shall be publicly admonished; and if after admonition, he shall 
persist in such refusal, he shall be dismissed.” 

An undergraduate feud springs up, and the law cracks 
down: “If any student shall be guilty of fighting, striking, 
quarreling, challenging, turbulent words or behavior, wearing 
women’s apparel, fraud, lying, defamation, or any such like 
crimes, he shall be punished by fine, admonition, or other 
college punishment suited to the nature and demerit of the 
crime. If any student shall be guilty of blasphemy, robbery, 
fornication, theft, forgery, duelling, or any other crime for 
which an infamous punishment may be inflicted by the laws 
of the State, he shall be expelled. If any scholar shall be guilty 
of a profane oath or of profaning the name, word, or ordinance 
of God, he shall be admonished, punished by fine or other- 
wise, as the nature and circumstance of the offense may re- 
quire. If any scholar shall assault, wound, or strike the Presi- 
dent or a Tutor, or shall maliciously and designedly break 
their window and doors, he shall be expelled.” 

A dormitory lock is mysteriously tampered with and at once 
the protective legal sceptre is offered: “If any scholar shall be 
guilty of opening by picklock, false key or other instrument, 
or breaking open the chamber, chest, or desk, or any other 
place under lock and key, or otherwise secured, belonging 
to any other person, he shall make good all damages, and 
shall be punished by fine, admonition, or expulsion, as the na- 
ture of the offense may deserve. The President and Tutor shall 
have authority to break open and enter any College chamber, 
or study, at all times, at discretion. And if any scholar shall 
refuse to admit the President or any one of the Tutors into his 
chamber or study, or to assist them in suppressing any disorder, 
or to give evidence respecting any matter under examination, 
when in any of those cases required, or shall falsely declare 
himself ignorant of the matter, he may be punished by fine, ad- 
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monition, rustication, or expulsion, as the circumstances of the 
crime may require.” 

The Academy bell is rung out of order, but a new law rings 
louder: “If any scholar shall ring the College bell except by 
order of the President or Tutor, he shall be fined or otherwise 
punished as the case may require.” 

A pack of smudgy cards is found on one of the Tutor’s 
tours and immediately there appears in the Bulletin board: 
“If any student shall indulge himself in gambling, he shall 
be liable to a fine of fifty cents for the first offence; and if he 
persist in the practice, he shall be admonished, suspended, or 
rusticated, according to the aggravation of the offence.” 

However, President Atwater usually aimed to anticipate 
student “crimes and misdemeanors” by providing the law be- 
fore occasion demanded it. “If a scholar shall be guilty of 
drunkenness, he shall be fined not exceeding fifty cents; and 
if he persist in a course of intemperance, he shall be suspended, 
rusticated or expelled.” But a fine line was drawn between 
drinking and drunkenness. Not a few students “persisted,” 
and annually charges for repairing broken window glass fur- 
nished considerable revenue. Even President Atwater him- 
self signed the Commencement dinner requisition calling for 
$14 to pay for the liquor. 

The whole disciplinary strength of the College was based 
on a system of petty fines: two cents for chapel absence, one 
cent for tardiness or “egressing without sufficient reason”; six 
cents for absence from “public worship on every Lord’s day, 
and on days of public Fasting and Thanksgiving”, two cents 
for tardiness or egressing; three cents for not appearing on 
time for a “lecture, recitation, disputation or other classical 
exercise duly appointed”; for declaiming six cents; six cents 
for not being in his chamber during study hours; twelve cents 
for arriving late at the end of a term; twelve cents for being 
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caught with a gun or pistol in a room; fifty cents for attending 
a dancing school. But if a student could keep down his run 
of petty fines there could have been little complaint at the cost 
of a Middlebury education. 

Before a student registered at Middlebury he was required 
to procure “sufficient surety or sureties” to the extent of $350. 
Normally this was quite enough to cover all his expenses dur- 
ing the four years, tuition, board and room rent at fifty cents 
a quarter. Tuition at Yale was more than twice that of its 
Vermont offspring: thirty-three dollars per year against four- 
teen dollars at Middlebury. 

But the cost of education in any New England college was 
not inconsistent with other contemporary living expenses: beef, 
three to ten cents a pound; pork, four to eight dollars a hun- 
dred; chickens, ducks, and turkeys seven to eleven cents a 
pound; flour, six dollars a barrel; oats, twenty-five cents a 
bushel; apples, thirty-three cents to one dollar a bushel; and 
pine wood a dollar a cord, or hickory two dollars and fifty 
cents. 

The library was still another source of revenue for the Col- 
lege. Far from being a “free” library, it aimed deliberately 
at being self supporting. Each student had to pay rental accord- 
ing to the size of the volume. The tax varied from seven to three 
cents, depending on whether it were a folio, quarto, octavo, 
duodecimo, or pamphlet; carte blanche privileges cost fifty 
cents a quarter. And the long list of fines helped to keep the 
shelves up to date: for neglect in returning a book “within the 
time directed,” twelve cents; for re-lending a book borrowed 
from the library, twenty-five cents; “for every spot of ink or 
grease,” two cents; for turning down a leaf, one cent; for 
tearing off a cover, the price of new binding for the volume, 
and for less damages to the cover in the same proportion; for 
tearing out a leaf or soiling a whole page, from twenty-five 
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cents to the value of the volume or set; for tearing out part of 
the leaf, or soiling part of a page, in the same proportion. 

The Tutor acted as the librarian. No person was per- 
mitted to enter the library without him, or take down or put up 
any book without his express permission. Once a year he was 
required by written law to remove every book and have “the 
shelves freed from dust.” 

The College prided itself in the fact that it was a member 
of the Old Testament school of pedagogy, whether or not the 
total of ninety-seven laws printed in 1803, considered necessary 
to govern a student body of thirty, were in force or enforced. 
“Thou shalt not” pervaded every campus activity, saturated 
the thought of every student, created the dominating atmos- 
phere; and in the first ten years of its existence Middlebury sent 
nearly half of its graduates into pulpits. 

The founders had been interested in establishing the College 
largely to prepare men for religious work, “dreading to have 
an illiterate Ministry to the churches, when our present Min- 
isters shall lie in the Dust.” Accordingly it was the first duty 
of the President and Tutor, “diligently to inspect and watch 
over the manners and behavior of the students, and in all 
proper methods, both by example and precept, to recommend 
to them a virtuous and blameless life, and a diligent attention 
to the public and private duties of religion.” 

At the compulsory chapel services both morning and evening 
there were prayers, Scripture reading, a sermon or theological 
discourse. The greater part of Sunday was spent in public wor- 
ship. “And if any scholar shall profane the said day by un- 
necessary business, by diversion, or by walking abroad; or 
shall thereon admit any other student, or a stranger into his 
chamber, or on the preceding or following evening shall 
make indecent noise or disturbance; or shall behave indecently 
or profanely at the time of public worship, or at prayers, he 
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may be punished by fine, admonition or otherwise, as the nature 
and demerit of the crime shall require.” 

However, this Mosaic atmosphere was not peculiar to the 
Vermont village. It descended directly from Yale through 
one of its greatest early scholars, Jeremiah Atwater. Among 
a group of men much older, his domination could be strongly 
felt, his opinion at once respected, his knowledge on any sub- 
ject of education held superior. In a settlement two hundred 
and fifty miles by coach from the American Athens, he was 
a man of distinction with an aura of dignity appropriate to 
his position. His vision was naturally limited by educational 
precedent and his Puritan background. He did not rise above 
these; not even an administrative prodigy was permitted to 
in 1800. His humor, his temperament, his religion were Cal- 
vinistic. He was kindly, yet he could exhibit the stubborn 
command of the militarist when occasion required. In his 
Middlebury administration he was first the disciplinarian, sec- 
ond the scholar; his position demanded it. His face like that 
of so many of his greater contemporaries bore the mark of one 
who has become the prophet too early in life. The overhanging 
brows, the solid jaw, the mellowed but penetrating eyes 
spelled authority and his students did not question it. 

Atwater had come to Middlebury as Principal of the Addison 
County Grammar School in 1799 on the recommendation of 
President Dwight. He was the youngest member of the class 
of 1793 at Yale and had so distinguished himself for his scholar- 
ly attainments that he was awarded a graduate fellowship and 
taken on by President Dwight as a tutor. Dwight’s belief in 
the new educational experiment is strongly attested by his 
sending to Vermont one of his keenest scholars—for a young 
institution, a young man. As soon as the legislation granted 
the College Charter, Atwater became President as well as 
Principal at the age of twenty-seven. 
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It was this stern, vigorous rule of Atwater under which 
Aaron Petty lived and studied. In matters scholastic they were 
akin; but the frail nature of Petty could not compete with the 
virility of the President. They were close enough in age and 
academic aptitude to cause Petty to expend his mental ability 
at the cost of his physique, to keep up with the master. The 
year scored heavily on Petty’s health; he left Middlebury an 
invalid, and within six months died at his home in West- 
minster. 
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“IT LAMENT, John, that I could not see his Imperial Majesty 
in a situation more favorable for a critical inspection of his 
features.” 

“Ma foi, Monsieur le Professeur!” interrupted the valet-de- 
place. “You are very fortunate in being able to see him at all, 
and especially on the first day of your residence at Paris. Many 
foreigners have waited here three or four months, and have 
never seen him till his birthday.” 

“It seems, then, that his Majesty does not show himself 
every day to strangers.” 

“No, monsieur”, emphasized the valet, smiling and making 
a bow that would not have disgraced a duke. “No, monsieur, 
he regards himself as ladies do their costly jewels, which, to re- 
tain their value, must be seen only on great occasions. Vous 
étes trop philosophique, monsieur. He is not fond of affording 
opportunities to be inspected with such minuteness that a 
zoologiste would examine an elephant or a camel in the 
menagerie.” 

“Though a no less wonderful animal,” he laughed. 

Frederick Hall, professor of Mathematics and Natural Philos- 
ophy at Middlebury College, had seen Napoleon Bonaparte. 
It had taken him a week to reach Paris from London by way 
_ of Rotterdam, Antwerp and Brussels. Travel was next to im- 
possible. England was wondering whether another struggle 
with America was imminent. France and England were hay- 
ing a trade war. Although Napoleon ruled all Holland and 
Belgium he had instituted so much bureaucracy that admission 
to the capital city could be gained only after passing through 
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lines of ambassadors, consuls, magistrates, and gendarmes. 

A Yankee in King Arthur’s Court had much in common 
with a Vermont Parisien in 1807—an exemplar of the most 
provincial Puritan faith in the world’s center of Catholic and 
atheistic gaiety. It was difficult for him, educated at Dart- 
mouth, a prototype of New England democracy, to compre- 
hend France at once. 

He had come to Paris for the sole purpose of fortifying him- 
self with continental culture for the new professorship of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy which he had accepted 
at Middlebury. Neither available books at Middlebury nor in- 
structors anywhere in America could supply the background 
he wished for the work. The townspeople were expecting 
much of him. Samuel Miller had contributed one thousand 
dollars in land toward his salary; others had agreed to pay six 
dollars a year for a minimum of five years. The few scholars 
in America with English education were aging. New contacts 
with Europe in younger men were needed. Armed with let- 
ters of introduction, Hall decided to be one of the first to bring 
back a new outlook on an old culture for the benefit of Amer- 
ican collegians. 

His travels took him through England, Ireland, and France. 
He did not attempt to study. at any University, rather sought out 
contacts with prominent men of affairs and scientists of the day. 
With the facility of an experienced diplomatist he passed from 
political to scientific to literary celebrities—at the age of twen- 
ty-seven—holding his own socially and intellectually with all. 
His amazing network of friendships reached from the Royal 
Society in London to the most eminent scientists in Paris. Only 
the ingenious Yankee would have thought of the simple 
method of knowing and making himself known; from every 
celebrity he met a letter of introduction to another was se- 
cured. Lafayette became a fast friend. “He is less loquacious 
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than most of his countrymen, though in small parties is toler- 
ably fond of conversing. Seated next to him, the other day at 
dinner, he made a number of inquiries of me respecting the 
prosperity of our country, and especially respecting the pro- 
gram of American literature and the sciences.” * 

He breakfasted once a week in Paris with Count Rumford 
of the National Institute of France, and vice-president of the 
Royal Society of London. His wife was the widow of the cele- 
brated chemist Lavoisier. On one occasion, “the dining guests 
consisted of nine or ten French savants, a Scotchman and my- 
self. The Count was so obliging as to spend most of the 
evening conversing with me on his favorite subjects, light and 
eaten. 

He visited with Abbe Hauy, one of the great mineralogists 
of the day. “He received us with great politeness and spent 
more than an hour in showing us his philosophical instruments 
and cabinet of minerals.” ° 

James Monroe, then a minister in London; the scientist Le 
Sage; celebrated writers—long since forgotten; theologians; 
politicians; dozens of scientists came to regard highly their 
acquaintance with the young American professor during the 
year and a half he was in Europe. By them all he was accepted 
and respected. 

One of Hall’s early acquaintances on the Continent was a 
wealthy American, Daniel Parker, who owned, in addition 
to several hotels in Paris, two chateaux. At one of these, in 
Draviel, Hall was frequently entertained. Here he secured 
his best insight into French peasantry. Much of the 1100 acre 
estate was subleased to peasant vintagers. Hall’s democratic 
training permitted his hobnobbing with all classes. He chatted 


*Letter of Frederick Hall, Dec. 26, 1807. Literary and Philosophical Repertory. 
Nov. 1816. p. 450. 

* Letter of Frederick Hall, Oct. 24, 1807. Op. cit. October 1816. p. 443. 

* Letter of Frederick Hall, Sept. 16, 1807. Op. cit. March 1814. p. 412. 
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with the barefoot women treading grapes, analysed soil in 
which the fruit was grown, climbed into the wine press plat- 
form to compare the process with New England cider making. 
He was a close observer of the “rustick” dancing in honor of 
the village saint, an annual féte subsidized by Mr. Parker. 

Many hours were spent in the great landowner’s private 
library, five times the size of the modest College collection. 
The intelligent reaction to all things with which Hall came 
in contact, his sheer likability, his unusual talent both for listen- 
ing and contributing to conversation, gave him an established 
place in Parker’s chateau. 

Shortly after one of his extended visits he was taken ill in 
Paris. He needed money at once and French-English hostilities 
made the transfering of his account from London impossible. 
Readily Parker loaned him about $200. Months later when he 
was able to repay it, Parker waived the debt; and since Hall’s 
conscience would not permit his pocketing the amount, it 
was at once sent to Vermont “to be annually applied as a 
premium for the encouragement of composition and oratory 
in Middlebury College.” Freshman Prize speakers still re- 
ceive the interest. 

Burdened with one of the strangest collections of luggage 
that ever was stowed in the cabin of one man, the professor set 
sail for America on a frigate the following winter. 

The Middlebury Mercury of February 15, 1809, heralded 
his arrival. “We are happy in announcing the safe arrival 
of Professor Hall, of Middlebury College, at New York, from 
Europe, where he has been residing for the two years past. He 
is probably now on his way to this place.” 

A few weeks later the new stage coach that plied between 
Boston and Middlebury by way of Dartmouth swung into 
town. Hall had returned in time for the opening of the third 
quarter, in the middle of March. There was a strange mixture 
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of interest, goodwill, curiosity, and suspicion that he had to 
face. Would this fellow who had been exposed to the social 
wiles and the scholastic fancies of Paris, Edinburgh, and Lon- 
don have been influenced by them at the expense of his Puri- 
tan training? 

The trunks of books given him by friends in Boston and 
New York, by Count Rumford, by Consuls in Havre, and 
London, and a former Consul of Madrid, by ministers in 
Edinburgh and London, and scientists in Paris, were unloaded 
at the College building. The “philosophical apparatus,” and 
“machine” he had been presented in Paris were carefully un- 
packed and set up in his classroom. There was more awe felt 
for this man than even for President Atwater. Suddenly Pro- 
fessor Hall became the savant of the town. 

And it took no one long to discover that there was little room 
for moral or theological suspicion with regard to him. He had 
viewed Europe in an attitude of complete detachment. Always 
he had kept the eyes and ears of the Vermonter. He had 
sufficient conviction in the solid religion and society of New 
England to see openly, but never assimilate the traditional 
superficies of the French and English cities. Only in the 
sciences and—to a lesser degree—the arts had Europe much to 
contribute to its orphan. Here was a new country, one that 
could start again, unburdened with the heavy accumulation 
of ancient custom. No social group had missed his scrutiny; 
he had examined French atheism and French Catholicism; 
he was large enough to study them minutely and remain un- 
changed by them. 

A man so strong in his philosophy, yet having a thorough 
knowledge of other philosophies at once commanded the re- 
spect of both students and villagers. There were human 
touches added to his lectures at the College. Illustrations from 
his experiences in France interrupted his class routine. 
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Middlebury probably offered the best science lectures of 
any college in the country after Hall’s return. He had the 
latest proofs for the latest scientific theories. Even the men 
of the town took such interest in the subject that they requested 
permission of the trustees to attend the lectures. It was granted, 
and the Middlebury Mercury advertised: 


“PROFESSOR HALL’S LECTURES 


On Natural Philosophy will commence at the lecture 
chamber at Middlebury College on Monday. Those 


who wish to attend the lectures and are not members 
of the College may learn the terms by applying to S. 
Swift, esq., College Treas.” 


His town and college classes were presented the startling 
fact that the atmospheric compound is precisely the same on 
all parts of the globe, at all heights, in all countries, “not gen- 
erally but precisely the same in the most sickly and in the most 
healthy places, in deep valleys and on the tops of mountains, 
in crowded theatres and in the open air. The noxious effect 
of the air in certain places, is not to be attributed to any differ- 
ence in the proportion of its ingredients, but to the operation 
of some secret agent, perhaps some subtle effluvia, which 
chemical scrutiny has not yet been able to detect.” * 

Even to the tutors, this latent scientific intelligence was a 
revelation, but as Professor Hall credited, it had been definitely 
proven by no less a person than Monsieur Gay-Lussac, the 
great French balloonist and scientist who had ascended, he 
claimed, 23,005 feet, “a height to which no other mortal has 


* Letter of Frederick Hall, Sept. 25, 1807. Op. cit. April, 1812. p. 62. 
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ever attained, unless we except the patriarch Enoch, and favored 
prophet of Gilead, who was borne to heaven in a chariot of 
fire.” 

Hall passed on the information which he had secured first 
hand from Gay-Lussac at a dinner, that there are difficult and 
often opposite currents existing at the same time in both the 
upper and lower regions of the atmosphere; that the magnetic 
needle loses none of its attractive powers at such a height; 
that clouds rise to a height of at least four and a half miles; 
and that the law of gravitation has no “sensible” variation, 
even at the greatest height. 

“You have, no doubt, read accounts of travellers, who pre- 
tend to have suffered greatly, when on the summits of high 
mountains, and even to have had their blood vessels burst in 
consequence of the rarity of the air. But you will, I think, be 
slow to credit such accounts, after learning, that Monsieur 
Gay-Lussac, when, raised far above the tops of the highest 
mountains on the globe, experienced little or no inconvenience 
from this quarter. His respiration, he says, was sensibly con- 
strained, but he was far from feeling himself so incommoded as 
to induce him to descend. He, indeed, tells us that he felt no 
indisposition, during his voyage, except a slight headache, 
occasioned by the want of sleep the night preceding his ascen- 
sion.” ° 

At informal gatherings of students or village folk, Professor 
Hall was invariably the center of attraction, the conversa- 
tionalist to whom they could always turn for an interesting 
yarn. Particularly, he liked to tell the story of his French 
bath: 

“One of the greatest luxuries, which the metropolis affords, 
is the warm bath. It is a luxury of which both Frenchmen 
and foreigners are excessively fond. Nowhere is the pleasure 


° Letter of Frederick Hall, Sept. 25, 1807. Op. cit. April, 1812. p. 62ff. 
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of bathing carried to higher perfection;—nowhere can it be 
purchased at a lower rate, than in this city. Baths may be 
found in all quarters of Paris, but the most commodious, and 
the most elegant, are situated on the river Seine. Immediately 
after reaching this capital I observed several long, narrow, 
buildings, apparently floating on the water, near the margin 
of the river. I shortly discovered that they were bathing- 
houses, and did not long refrain from visiting. At the door 
stood a woman, who handed me a card, and for which she 
demanded thirty sous. 

“An aisle, six or eight feet in width, runs through the whole 
length of the edifice, dividing it into two equal parts. The 
space on each side is separated into small rooms;—those on the 
one side destined to the accommodation of males, and those on 
the other, to that of females. In each of these rooms, you will 
find a looking-glass, a copper reservoir to receive the water, 
two chairs, slippers, and other conveniences. My room was 
vacated after a few moments. A servant, with powdered hair, 
and genteelly dressed, came, and conducted me to it, washed 
the reservoir and, turning two brass cocks, the one admitting 
cold water, and the other warm, brought the mixture to a 
proper temperature. You can, while in the bath, change the 
temperature at pleasure, by turning one, or the other, of the 
brass cocks. 

“The servant, on leaving me, inquired, if I wished for soup. 
I replied in the affirmative, and, in exactly fifteen minutes, it 
was brought in. I was sorry to see it so soon; for I should, 
thought I, be obliged to quit the comfortable bath, and sit in 
the cold air, to eat my bouillon;s—which would be risking 
more than it was worth. Before I could think again, a cork 
board was thrown on the surface of the water, and on it were 
placed a plate, a bow! of hot soup, and a fine French roll of 
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bread. My body surrounded with the fluid, and my head 
just above it, I partook, with sensations inexpressibly delecta- 
ble of my simple, but salubrious, repast.” ° 

Even in 1810 the bull session was a significant part of the 
college life and the tutors or Professor Hall were frequent 
participants. Surrounded by his disciples stretched on floors 
and beds, on window ledges and desks he would conduct such 
a session by the hour in the flickering light from a fireplace. 
In his presence, the conversation, to be sure, was somewhat sub- 
dued and not a little stilted. 

“Tt is asserted,’ Sophomore Brown would venture, “that 
there are newspaper editors, even Americans, acting for the 
French police in this country. Is there any correctness in this?” 

The early nineteenth century professor must ever be didactic. 
“To become the hireling tool of any foreign power whatever 
is an idea too degrading, too humiliating to be cherished for 
a moment,” the professor answers, his tongue never disarmed 
even by informal occasion. “Refugee Frenchmen and refugee 
Englishmen may, perhaps, issue newspapers, and labour in sup- 
port of their respective governments, and possibly be remuner- 
ated by them, but the employment is too mean, too groveling, 
too ignominious for any real American to engage in.” 

“But what can be the purpose of Napoleon’s spies in this 
country?” the student continues. 

“We can think of the Emperor perhaps as the Gauls, the 
French, thought of Caesar seventeen centuries ago. His spies 
were in every part of Europe. You have read his Gallic Wars.” 

“But how can he keep informed of so many places. How 
can he use the intelligence?” 

“Tt is the minister of police who acts for him. I will illustrate 
by a circumstance which occurred a brief time before I arrived 


® Letter of Frederick Hall, Dec. 23, 1807. Op. cit. October 1816. p. 446ff. 
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in Paris. The coach of a gentleman from Bordeaux was 
abruptly halted as it arrived with much pomp at one of the 
gates of Paris. A quiet man with an unofficial appearance 
stepped to the carriage and opened the door. ‘Sir, I have been 
waiting for you for some time. According to my notes you 
were to arrive at this hour; and your person, your carriage, 
and your portmanteau exactly answer the description I hold in 
my hand. You will permit me to have the honor of conducting 
you to Monsieur De Sartine’. 

“What, to the Minister of the Police?’ cried the astonished 
merchant. ‘I have committed no offense. You have no right 
to interrupt or detain me.’ | 

““T am ignorant of the cause of the detention, Sir. I am 
executing orders only.’ 

“Some minutes later an angry and alarmed gentleman was 
conducted into De Sartine’s office. He was received with a 
curious politeness, but somewhat reassured by the calm request - 
to seat himself. To his further astonishment, the minister 
proceeded to read, without ceremony, the complete descrip- 
tion of the visitor’s portmanteau, the exact sum in bills and 
specie which he was carrying, and a list of details including 
where he was to lodge and his usual time of going to bed. 

“The minister sat forward in his chair. ‘Sir, are you a man 
of courage?’ 

“The gentleman was too excited to reply. 

“Tonight, you are to be robbed and murdered at half past 
twelve.’ | 

“If you are a man of courage’, the police official continued, 
‘you must go to your hotel, and retire to rest at the usual hour. 
But be careful that you do not fall asleep, that you do not 
look under the beds, nor into any of the closets which you will 
find in your room. Place your portmanteau in its usual place 
near your bed. Discover no suspicion. Leave the rest to me. 
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If, however, you have not sufficient courage, I can readily 
secure a man to impersonate you’. 

“The gentleman refused to have another represent him. He 
went to bed at eleven. One hour and a half later the door was 
burst open and three men entered with a dark lantern, daggers, 
and pistols. Having rifled the portmanteau, they had decided 
on daggers in favor of pistols when four officers rushed out 
from under the bed to prevent the perpetration of the atrocious 


deed.” ‘ 


The whole character of the college learning changed under 
the influence of Professor Hall. He enlarged the limited Puri- 
tan horizon, not by breaking down or altering the faith of 
New England fathers but by building to it, by reconciling 
new discoveries and new culture to an old religion, which, of 
course, dominated every phase of college life. Hall, in de- 
scribing Abbe Hauy, described himself: “He appears to have 
escaped the contagion of infidelity and atheism, which has 
had so wide a spread, and taken so rank a hold, on the minds 
of most of his countrymen. Whether labouring in the do- 
mains of mineralogy, or physics, he frequently recognized 
traces of a divine hand, and seems. desirous of offering to the 
Great Architect a deserved homage for the creation, which he 
is permitted to explore.” * 

The insight and tact with which Hall did this is one of the 
greatest accomplishments of personality in early Middlebury 
history. He was not only held in great admiration by the un- 
dergraduates, but also could claim regard and sympathy from 
the most astute members of the local Congregational Society. 

American colleges from the start had been dependent on 


“Letter of Frederick Hall, Oct. 12, 1807. Op. cit. March 1815. p. 163ff. 
* Letter of Frederick Hall, Sept. 16, 1807. Op. cit. March 1814. p. 417. 
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European universities for their curricular and organization 
methods. The European institutions were making advances 
of which it was impossible for the distant offspring to keep 
abreast. Hall brought many of these directly to Vermont, 
and through them did more, scholastically, to model the two 
following decades than any other faculty member. 

Late in May a special meeting of the trustees was called to 
consider raising his salary of $400. There were not funds in 
the treasury on which to draw. The townspeople at once 
rose to the occasion. $600, to be paid annually for ten years, 
was subscribed, in addition to the $400 and the auditor fees 
he was already receiving. It was a new kind of triumph for 
Hall, and accepted with some bitterness by President Atwater 
who was receiving but $500. 

Atwater realized that much of the return for his work was 
not to be measured in salary, but this action of the town com- 
bined with the trustees very definitely gave him a second 
place. His iron discipline had not met entire approval from 
all quarters. For a man so strong willed, so dependent on full 
support for his system of absolute discipline, there could be no 
one holding a higher place of esteem. When Hall received a 
salary twice the size of his own, in one move the effectiveness 
of his authority lost its sting, at least in his own mind. It meant 
the admission of the superiority of another. 

It may not be taken as smallness alone on the part of Atwater. 
Harsh discipline was the first law of his pedagogy, and he 
could maintain it only when he was dictator in all things. 

At the very next meeting of the trustees, the secretary read 
the crisp communication: 

“To the Corporation of Middlebury College, 

Gentlemen, 

I now resign my office as President of Middlebury Col- 
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lege, wishing that you undividedly and collectively may ex- 
perience the Divine Blessing, 
Yours, 
Jeremiah Atwater.” 
Middlebury College, 
August 16, 1809. 


V 
WE, THE SUBSCRIBERS 


“I aM going upon a business of experiment, the success of 
which is problematical. My whole confidence of success (un- 
der Providence) depends on introducing some of the regula- 
tions of the New England colleges, particularly those relating 
to the all important point of discipline, without which a col- 
lege is a pest, a school of licentiousness. I consider discipline 
the rock on which the southern colleges have split.” * 

So prodigious a success had Jeremiah Atwater achieved 
for Middlebury during those nine years, he was not long in 
securing a second college presidency. Into every intellectual 
or college circle the fame of the Vermont college had spread. 
Its scholastic prestige was envied from Bowdoin to Brown, 
its religious stability talked of at the greater metropolitan 
institutions from New York to Georgia. And its discipline— 
the wonder of all—was particularly coveted at Dickinson, a 
struggling institution at Carlisle, Pa., founded during the last 
year of the Revolution. 

In those “southern” colleges, as well as in many northern 
ones, democracy, freedom of speech and action ran riot with 
youth as soon as they were out of reach of the parental cudgel. 
Colleges which could tame this spirit were good colleges, and 
those which miscarried were all but total failures. There 
were no certificate boards to challenge, regulate, and approve 
standards. Each college kept its orbit unto itself; reputation 
had less to do with the quality of instruction than with the 
effectiveness of discipline. Middlebury had arrived, thanks 
to the Spartan law of its first President. 

When news of Atwater’s resignation arrived at Carlisle, as 


* Letter written to Dr. Benjamin Rush, March 11, 1811. 
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quickly as stage coach could carry the document he was sum- 
moned to Dickinson. And flattered by the immediate at- 
tention, he did not withhold his acceptance. One experiment 
in Vermont had proved successful, another should follow. In 
a carefully penned note, the famed disciplinarian explained 
the whole matter to his superior Timothy Dwight. 

But Atwater shortly discovered how badly the southern edu- 
cational craft had split. To his astonishment he found upon 
his arrival at Carlisle that there was no discipline, the young 
men were their own masters, doing what was right in their 
own eyes, spending their time at taverns and in the streets, 
lying in bed always till breakfast, and never in the college but 
at the time of lectures. And worst of all, the internal affairs, 
the faculty-student, the faculty-trustee relationships were like 
“a city broken down and without walls.” 

He had left out of account the fact that he was to deal with 
southern gentlemen. Yankee discipline “grounded on reli- 
gious principles” could not be applied. He was entirely out 
of his element from the first, and more so when he learned 
that enforcement of discipline, according to the charter, was 
to be shared with the trustees. Atwater could not com- 
promise; determination faded into discouragement, discourage- 
ment to despair. “For my faithfulness in Vermont, I was 
shamefully persecuted,” he wrote. “Here, I am a creature of 
events, with hopes blasted and with little ardor to press for- 


ward.” 


* Dr. J. D. Wickham, trustee 1840-1891, in a brief introductory address given at 
the time of President Hamlin’s inauguration, pictures how Atwater’s two experiences 
as President broke him: “In person much above the ordinary size, I see him walking 
the streets of New Haven, Conn., his early and last earthly home, whither he re- 
turned on relinquishing the Presidency of Dickinson College, Penn., to which he had 
been invited while occupying the corresponding position in this College. In meditative 
mood, with his eyes upon the pavement as he walked, and rarely noticing those who 
passed unless first spoken to by them, I see him threading his way from his dwelling 
to the Post office. Though somewhat bowed with the weight of years, he is heard 
occasionally from the pulpit, in terse and vigorous style setting forth sound scriptural 
doctrine.” 
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Meantime, the Middlebury trustees were desperately seek- 
ing the equal of an Atwater. The “senior” professor, Fred- 
erick Hall, could not even be considered as a successor, pro- 
ficient though he was as an executive, and effective as he had 
proved himself to be in making contacts. He was too popular 
to be the Puritan disciplinarian. 

Despite his breadth of experience and intellectual wealth, he 
was a scientist. He had not studied for the ministry and was 
unknown in the pulpit. His Biblical knowledge was impres- 
sive, but he was not an Old Testament scholar. He could 
speak French fluently, and was at home with either Latin or 
Greek, but Latin and Greek scholarship was essential. As 
a conversationalist and writer he could hold his own in any 
group of intelligentsia, but he was not an orator, and oratory 
was presupposed as a qualification for a college president. 

And so the trustees went afield. Dr. Dwight was again 
approached, and again he recommended a divine, Henry Davis, 
who as a freshman at Yale had revered Atwater, the senior. He 
had first commanded considerable public attention when he de- 
livered an eloquent “Condemnation of Theatres” at his gradua- 
tion in 1796. Since then he had risen rapidly from a tutorship 
at Williams to the apprenticeship of a Somers, Connecticut, 
clergyman; then back to Yale as tutor and finally to a Pro- 
fessorship of Greek at Union. 

To Schenectady the trustees went, to find a slightly con- 
sumptive scholar, but a gentleman of “dignified Christian 
manners, forceful and energetic.’ Over the snuff boxes, they 
were relieved to learn that his consumption did not come from 
over-use of tobacco, for the disease, attributed to the smoking 
of “seegars,” was becoming too prevalent at Middlebury, and 
needed no administrative sanction. With major points of 
moral and religious character cleared, the delegation was 
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ready to talk business. Would he accept the Middlebury presi- 
dency? 

It was a long and eloquent appeal that followed, with the 
stakes set high against the College; a pioneer village against 
a city with a host of friends; a leisurely teaching position 
against the exacting and strenuous presidency; an uncertain 
income in Vermont against an assured $500 at Union; rea- 
sonable assurance of health against the gamble with Vermont 
winters; an established residence in which his sizable family 
was comfortably settled, and at Middlebury scarcely the 
promise of a respectable home. 

The delegation left without his commitment, but they had 
tried the right tack. He was impressed that his higher duty 
lay in Vermont. “You have heard of people jumping out of 
the frying pan into the fire,” he confided to a friend. “I don’t 
know but what this will be applicable to me. However, I 
am convinced it is my duty to run the risque of it... . Even 
Mrs. Davis is mulish about leaving Schenectady.” ° 

The obligation to his conscience overcame the appeal of 
temporal comfort and his oratory overcame the “mulishness” 
of his wife. But not until January was he able to complete 
his arrangements and leave for Vermont. 

It was a bleak appearance that the village of Middlebury 
offered a new-comer that winter, particularly to one coming 
from urban Schenectady. Above the snow only the tops of 
stump and split rail fences showed. Drifts were piled to the 
window ledges on the few remaining log homes and the 
newer red or white frame ones. About the new bridge clus- 
tered merchant’s establishments, articulately shabby in con- 
trast to the white winter, housing the counters of saddlers, 
tailors, blacksmiths, and cabinet makers behind frosted win- 


* Letter written to Professor Day, Nov. 3, 1809. (MS. in Yale Library) 
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dows. Further along rough signs over doorways indicated 
wheelwright’s and tinker’s shop, shoemakers and goldsmiths. 

Davis was not long in discovering the importance of the 
commerce built up in the town during the last ten years. 
There were two grist mills, one with five sets of stones, capable 
of grinding eighty thousand bushels of wheat annually; two 
sawmills, fed by logs floated in rafts down the creek during 
the spring freshets. But the most unusual business was the 
huge marble mill completed in 1809. Its sixty saws, invented 
in Middlebury, turned out every type of work from tomb- 
stones and mantel pieces to building blocks and “furniture.” 
And Middlebury marble commanded high prices in Montreal, 
Quebec, Boston, New York, even Georgia. To encourage and 
stabilize this volume of trade, a bank, with capital reckoned 
largely in terms of cattle, had been incorporated. 

A book and stationery shop was taking advantage of a thriv- 
ing trade among students. It supplied a tone to the village, 
which few of its size could boast. And the office of the Middle- 
bury Mercury added as great prestige; it was now a publishing 
house, turning out scores of volumes and tracts during a year, 
as well as circulating the brilliantly edited weekly. Mail 
service was reasonably good, the post arriving regularly once 
a week, when weather permitted. 

Middlebury had lost its chance of securing the State House, 
but as a shire town, it beckoned seasonal crowds to the twelve- 
year old court house. Within a radius of twenty miles, its 
business, society, and organization were second to none. Not 
another community north of Williamstown offered such edu- 
cational advantages. There were even a half dozen palatial 
houses, notably the impressive home of Judge Painter. | 

Yet the predominating landmark of Middlebury was the 
new Congregational Church, completed only the summer be- 
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fore, at a cost of $8000 in pew rent, cattle and building material. 
People could point to it with pride, not only because of its 
structural beauty, but because it symbolized the healing of 
the wound that both southern and northern citizens had 
shared, in their twenty years of ecclesiastical arguing over 
location. But the deadlock had come to an end; the falls were 
unquestionably recognized as the future center of the town. 
Every child and adult knew that the architecture of Sir 
Christopher Wren was planted in Middlebury. Book en- 
gravings readily showed that the Middlebury Church was 
closely akin to some of the fifty churches Wren had designed 
for London after the Great Fire. Particularly noticeable was 
the resemblance of the spire to that of St. Martins-in-the-Fields. 

It was in this church that the new President made his initial 
public appearance at the installation and inaugural ceremonies 
in February. The circular pews facing the high pulpit were 
crowded to capacity. Shivering over the foot warmers, and 
in cold scarcely cut by the small stoves, the assemblage digested 
its first banquet of Davis oratory. There were many plati- 
tudes and truisms, but to folk accustomed to listening for hours 
to Sabbath day platitudes and truisms, Davis’s presentation 
was both striking and refreshing. 

“The Parent of the Universe, ever bountiful and wise in all 
His works, has spread around an endless variety of scenes, 
admirably to the instruction and entertainment of his chil- 
dren. . . . Science is a treasure of inestimable price. The more 
the mind is expanded, the more man approximates, in wisdom 
and understanding, to the angels of light, who encircle the 
throne of the Almighty. ... 

“Knowledge, it is true, increases our wants, and opens to us 
new sources of desire; but it opens, at the same time, exhaustless 
sources of enjoyment. It enlarges our conceptions. It leads 
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us to the contemplation and pursuit of noble objects; and gives 
us correct notions of our own rank in the creation of God... .” * 

In Davis’s credence God and Eloquence rivaled for first place. 
Each served as a convenient vehicle for the other. By appropri- 
ate references to the Deity, he could elevate to superior heights 
the most paltry cause. In language of a Prophet-Psalmist, 
he could put repentance into the soul of the groveling sinner. 
Accented by the oratorical fist, the pulpit shouts, the fired 
eye, his speech had no double meanings. The essence of the 
platform to which he adhered for the eight years he was in 
Middlebury was expressed fluently in that address. 

“Religion ... is the great bond of human society. .. . It 
is the tie which binds man to man, and men to God....A 
subject of such importance, must constitute an essential part 
of every liberal, and well-regulated plan of education; and 
ought to be a prime object of the scholar... . And I am un- 
willing to pass in silence . . . the subject of eloquence... . 
There is no other art, which gives a man so powerful an as- 
cendancy over man. If our youth are ambitious of future 
eminence; if they wish to serve their country with distinction 
in her council and senates; or to be successful ambassadors of 
the King of Heaven; in turning sinners from darkness unto 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God; let them study 
Eloquence.” 

It was no abstract appeal he made. He practiced exactly 
what he preached. Mentioning specifically every course in 
the college curriculum he pointed out in the oration the nec- 
essary association of God and religion to it, summing up his 
idea of a “liberal education.” ) 

History was valuable, since it traced the faithfulness of God 
and offered the theologian the most satisfactory evidence of 
the divine origin of faith and the account of miraculous ex- 
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hibitions of divine power. The study of language was advis- 
able; it evidenced the descent of all nations from a common 
origin. Natural philosophy was strongly recommended be- 
cause it impressed the mind with exalted conceptions of the 
wisdom, power, and government of God and inspired him 
to realize his comparative insignificance. “But it is only where 
Science and Religion combine their influence that we find 
the condition of man highly meliorated and society highly im- 
proved.” 

That night in every window of Middlebury a tallow candle 
twinkled, the most festive demonstration the town could af- 
ford. Through the streets all evening the people paraded in 
groups, crunching snow under foot to view the great “illu- 
mination” in honor of the new President. 

President Davis was made to feel a part of the community 
at once and to share with all the dreams of making Middlebury 
into a flourishing city. And to this end he pledged his oratory, 
his vigor, himself. He remained aloof to only one major town 
interest—the education of women. He could not share the 
enthusiasm for a Female Seminary. Woman’s place was in 
the home. Why should the teaching of the Scriptures be openly 
defied in opening educational facilities to them? Yet Middle- 
bury had done just that. One Ida Strong had started her 
Female School the same year that the College was incorporated. 
Later it had been carried on by Emma Hart. Her recent mar- 
riage to Dr. Willard had been responsible for its temporary 
closing and he expressed little regret. But he was given to 
understand that it was zemporary. Mrs. Willard’s absurd 
arguments came to him from every direction: “If the female 
character be raised (through education) it must inevitably 
raise that of the other sex.” “Our sex need not be considered 
in the single relation of mothers—we have charge of the 
whole mass of individuals who are to compose the succeeding 
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generation.” “Having our time of education devoted to frivo- 
lous acquirements, how should we understand the nature of 
the mind so as to be aware of the importance of those early 
impressions, which we make upon the minds of our chil- 
dren... ?” “If women were properly fitted by education, 
they would be likely to teach children better than the other 
sex.” “Suitable instruction for the female should be sub-divided 
under four heads: Religious and Moral, Literary, Domestic, 
Ornamental.” “In the vegetable creation, nature seems but to 
sport, when she embellishes the flower; while all her serious 
cares are diverted to perfect the fruit.’ “Feminine delicacy 
requires that girls should be educated chiefly by their own 
Sexn 

But the arguments fell lightly on the ears of Middlebury’s 
educational monitor. There was enough challenge already 
in this program for young gentlemen. And dormitory facilities 
offered the most immediate, most pressing problem. 

Over seventy students were now crowded into the one college 
building. The trustees had raised the price of room rent to 
75¢a quarter and ordered that three students should be regu- 
larly quartered in the larger rooms, at least two in the smaller. 
A new building was an immediate necessity. 

Seth Storrs had contributed acres for it west of the Academy 
and pleas and petitions had been circulated haphazardly for 
funds on which to start. Judge Painter went off to Montpelier 
to enter an appeal for State assistance: “Since the institution 
was established,” he explained to the legislators, “ninty-three 
young gentlemen ... have received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. The number of students in the different classes has 
of late been rapidly increasing, and at present amounts to a 
hundred and ten. The officers of the College consist of a Presi- 
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dent, a Professor of Law, a Professor of Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philosophy, a Professor of Languages, a Tutor and Libra- 
rian, a Treasurer, Secretary and Inspector of College Buildings. 
The students of the two junior classes are charged each four 
dollars a quarter for tuition. Those of the two senior classes 
five dollars each, one dollar of which, being added for the 
privilege of attending the Philosophical lectures. That part 
of the salaries of the officers above the sum raised for tuition 
is paid by individuals. 

“The Library, which has been gradually augmented by pri- 
vate liberality, now contains nearly one thousand volumes. 
The philosophical apparatus, which owes its existence to the 
bounty of individual gentlemen, consists of an Air Pump, 
an Electrical machine, two artificial globes, a large and small 
Telescope, Quadrant, a Theodolite, a Camera Lucides, two 
Thermometers, a Galvanic Pile, a Hydrostatic apparatus, a 
Prism, and Mirrors of different kinds, with a variety of small 
instruments. It will easily be perceived that the increased 
number of students renders it necessary to erect a new college 
edifice for their accommodation. . . . It is hoped the honor- 
able Legislature will be convinced, that an institution that 
has been fostered by so much private liberality, and which 
has already furnished the community with a number of useful 
and respectable members, is not undeserving a portion of Legis- 
lative aid.” ° 

The petition and report were ordered to be tabled, then 
referred to a committee which reported a few days before 
the General Assembly closed: “In the opinion of your com- 
mittee, the report of the President and fellows of Middlebury 
college made to this house is true, and the said institution de- 
serves the attention and consideration of the legislature of 
this state. Without funds or public patronage, it has hitherto 
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flourished in an unparalleled degree; and your committee 
verily believe that the corporation and officers of said college, 
and those private individuals who have made donations to 
the same, for their meritorious exertions, in the promotion of 
science and the arts, are highly deserving the applause of this 
legislature. But at this time, your committee can devise no 
means by which the legislature can expediently afford relief. 
Your committee therefore, recommend to this house, to refer 
said petition to the next session of the legislature... .” 

Every appeal that followed was destined to receive the same 
thoughtful consideration. At once the President resolved to 
go ahead with the college additions regardless of State sup- 
port. He recognized Gamaliel Painter and Seth Storrs as the 
two men whose enthusiasm and financial resources could stand 
immediate tapping. Adopting the two as his aides, within 
two months he had completely won over the town and was 
leading a wave of civic spirit such as Middlebury had not seen 
since those months previous to the chartering of the college. 
Under the spell of his eloquence, the enthusiasm grew to 
eagerness; the enlargement of the college plant was imperative. 
But he had not reckoned with one element; if each was to 
have a share in contributing financially, each must have as 
significant a share in deciding upon the proportions, the archi- 
tecture, and the location of the building. 

To such a complicated situation, where experienced di- 
plomacy was essential, only one man was equal, Gamaliel 
Painter. Residents east of the creek demanded that the new 
college building be located at the foot of Mount Nebo; those 
west of the creek demanded with equal fervor that it be placed 
in their quarter. Neither would compromise; voting on the 
issue was not to be considered, for numbers were not sufficient 
indication of the feeling. 
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Into this predicament Painter stepped with his craft. There 
would be petitions for both camps and the one agreeing to 
give the largest total would have the final say as to the location. 
“We, the subscribers hereby severally promise and engage to 
pay to the President and Fellows of Middlebury College, the 
respective sums annexed to our names... .” Irrespective of 
his credit, every citizen became familiar with the clause, at- 
tached his name and affixed a sum commensurate with his 
pride and means. Painter had succeeded in integrating the 
assortment of contentions to two well-defined causes. Sub- 
scriptions that had been promised previously were cancelled. 
Citizens could release their ardor on one of two plans. Even 
the President stepped to one side and let the diplomat carry on. 

Three men from neutral territory, Pittsford, Rutland, and 
St. Albans, were appointed to serve as arbitrative committee. 
The agreement was made that only the names listed on the 
winning subscription form would be held for their donations. 
The clash started. On the left bank there were rallies, speeches, 
house-to-house canvassing. On the right bank the same. There 
was open admission of enmity. Mr. Canady gave $50 for his 
side; Mr. Sargent bettered the amount by $25; Willard signed 
for $500 if the building were placed to the west, $300 for the 
east. Mr. Judd contributed $25 for himself and clerk in build- 
ing materials; Hubbard countered with $30 in lumber. Cran- 
dall offered $30 worth of joiners work; Slade $25 in sawn 
stone; Rogers came back with an offer of $500 in stone. Hen- 
shaw agreed to give $500 if on the left side, only $200 if on 
the right. Andrus and Landon both contributed $50 worth 
of team work; Andrus’ brother countered with $100 in cash. 

There were few men in town who did not affix their names 
to one of the subscriptions: “Whereas it has become necessary 
to erect a new College edifice for the accommodation of the 
increased number of students, and for the permanent benefit 
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of the Institution in this village, and whereas an elegant site 
has been procured for the erection of said building free of 
expense to the corporation, situated on the eminence south of 
the road leading from the old College Green to Capt. Joseph 
McDonald’s, containing eighteen acres of land, and being con- 
vinced of the inestimable value of the Institution to ourselves 
and posterity as well as to the society in general, in promoting 
the interests of Science and Religion, and being also convinced 
of the necessity of union and harmony among the inhabitants 
of this village in commencing and carrying on so important 
an undertaking. 

“Therefore, we, the subscribers, hereby severally promise 
and engage to pay to the President and Fellows of Middlebury 
College, the respective sums annexed to our names, one half 
by the first day of January next and the remainder by the first 
day of January 1812, to be appropriated, for the aforesaid 
purpose of erecting a new College Edifice on the site above 
described—and of such dimensions and materials as the said 
President and Fellows shall judge most expedient.” * 

Painter let it be known to each faction how the other sub- 
scriptions were advancing: $10 in day labor, $25 in merchan- 
dise, $150 and a church pew, ro acres of land, 18 acres of land, 
$30 more in team work, $50 in general store goods, $20 in brick, 
1000 feet of pine boards, $75 in boots and shoes, $5 in bricks, 
$4 in firewood, window glass not to exceed the sum of $300. 
The modest contributions piled up. Every citizen, no matter 
how poor, was impressed with the fact that he could make a 
contribution in some way. 

For four years the struggle went on, one faction pitted against 
the other. Professor Hall secured from his brother, William, 
who had helped to finance his trip to Europe, $1000 for the 
west contingent. Painter and Daniel Chipman both added 
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$500. Faculty and students championed the cause of the west 
siders and acted as propagandists in their home territory. Scores 
of contributions from $2 to $100 came in. It was a losing fight 
for those who wanted the College at the foot of Chipman Hill. 
Unequivocally the west branch won out. And Storrs Hill 
was favored over Aquaduct Hill a half mile to the south. 
Then with the reputed Painter stratagem, the master of cere- 
monies proceeded to win over the opposing side as he had 
planned from the first, urging them to cast off their prejudices 
and make the specified contributions, in spite of defeat. 

Draymen started hauling stone from a limestone quarry 
northwest of the town. The contributions of lumber were piled 
near the site a few hundred yards west of the older College 
building. Nails, glass, marble, roofing arrived. The skeleton 
of West College slowly rose. 


VI 


DEWS OF DIVINE GRACE 


“A Revival of Religion is a state of elevated feeling in view of 
divine truth, connected with corresponding and vigorous ac- 
tion; and these extensively pervading a community. It is a 
period of serious and even anxious inquiry among impenitent 
sinners; what they shall do to be saved, and of ardent prayer, 
deep solicitude and special effort among Christians, to grow 
in grace, and advance the cause and Kingdom of the Re- 
deemer, by rousing the attention of careless sinners, and leading 
them to seek the Lord and their own eternal salvation. It is 
a season, when pure and undefiled religion is rapidly increas- 
ing, and extending its benign influence—when sinners are 
flocking to Jesus ‘as doves to their windows; and saints are 
rejoicing with joy unspeakable and full of glory.’ A revival 
of religion does not consist in a single conversion—a mere 
increase of religious meetings, or religious conversation, or 
religious discussion and excitement; but in a state of general 
anxiety and deep solicitude on the subject of religion—fol- 
lowed by an increase of personal holiness and many hopeful 
conversions unto God.” * 

Middlebury was in the throes of the most exciting revival 
the College had recorded in its twelve-year diary. There had 
been a brief one in 1800, a serious and prolonged one in 1805 
and 1806, “a very powerful” revival in the town and College 
in 1809-10. And now many who had entered in 1811 with 
the freshman class were unsaved; for them and the upper 
classmen the revival continued. 

Solemnity “reigned almost universally’ in the College. 
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Among the families with which the students boarded, religion 
was the only topic of conversation. In their rooms personal 
salvation was under continual discussion. Whole days or 
nights were spent in Bible reading. Lessons suffered accord- 
ingly. During one week when a fellow student becomes “over- 
whelmed by a sense of his guilt, as a transgressor of the holy 
law,” classmates assemble in his room several times a day to 
pray for and with him. The whole college atmosphere becomes 
“solemn as death.” “About two o'clock at night, I was called 
from my bed to visit him, and pray with him,” wrote one 
member of the College years later. “Indeed, we could do 
nothing but pray; for his mind was too much agitated to 
allow him to listen to exhortation or instruction. I was ob- 
liged to leave him toward morning, still under the agencies 
of an awakened conscience.” * 

Like a violently contagious disease the revival spread through 
the entire College. There were several belonging to different 
classes who for some months had been accustomed to meet 
at each other’s rooms for the purpose of drinking and carous- 
ing till a late hour of the night, and who were on the borders 
of ruin. “They were rescued from that ruin by that blessed 
revival—The whole work was characterized by stillness, and 
the deep searching operations of the Holy Ghost.” ° 

Even in times when revivals were not in flower, the students 
were kept in a perpetual state of spiritual unrest by the half- 
dozen religious gatherings held weekly throughout the year: 
the prayer meeting on Saturday night; the concourse of the 
more exclusive Philadelphian Society Friday evening; the 
student consecration meetings early Sunday morning; the 
Congregational services; and the Union prayer meetings at- 
tended by both townspeople and students at the church during 
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the week—these in addition to the daily expositions of Scrip- 
ture in the Chapel. It was difficult under ordinary circum- 
stances to retain balance completely, but under the influence 
of the revival, the students became fanatical, completely losing 
their perspective. 

It is Saturday night. The students have filed into the senior 
classroom for conference and prayer. Each carries his Bible. 
The meeting is opened by the eloquently searching prayer 
of President Davis. The prayer is over. But most of the heads 
still remain bowed over the scarred benches. Confessions are 
in order. The silence is profound, but there is no embarrass- 
ment in it. Haltingly, Levi Parsons gets to his feet. There is a 
stir. Parsons, considered one of the most fervently and de- 
votedly pious freshmen, was the man who two weeks ago had 
risen, tried to speak, and unable to proceed, broke down com- 
pletely muttering almost hysterically, “O, pray for me, pray 
for me.’ But for several days his countenance had been 
markedly changed. Surely he had seen divine light. 

“My Christian Friends,” he falters, “the thick darkness of 
the shadows of death has passed from my soul. The Holy 
Bible has healed my wounded spirit. Some of my friends 
here repeated to me after the meeting two weeks ago, “You 
must resign yourself to God. You must resign yourself to God.’ 
But I could no more do it than I could move the globe. Every 
effort was struggling against God. Every prayer was the 
service of the lips and not of the heart. I went backward and 
forward on my right hand and on my left but could not find 
Him. I retired for rest, but ‘my thoughts on awful subjects 
rolled, damnation, and the dead!’ I slept for a few moments, 
but it was the sleep of sorrow. I awoke to experience the 
bitterness of despair. 

“The next Sabbath, when the sermon was read on the im- 
portance of the present moment, again I tried to bow to the 
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Savior. Reclining upon the seat, I cried audibly so that some 
of you heard me, ‘What shall I do.’ About this time, six of 
my fellow students were rejoicing in hope of the glory of God. 
This event taught me the exceeding depravity of my heart. 
It led me to reflect, ‘It is not of him that willeth, nor of him 
that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.’ I could not be 
willing that such a God should reign. The Scriptures com- 
manded me to repent, and yet it is of God who showeth mercy. 
In this situation, I continued until Sabbath morning, November 
11, a morning which I shall ever remember as the happiest of 
my life. After prayers in the Chapel, I took my Bible, and 
retired to a grove, west of the College. 

“T recollect distinctly the impression on my mind while I 
walked to the grove, that it was the last attempt. If unsuccessful 
now, I can do no more. This passage of Scripture was fixed 
in my mind, ‘O Israel thou hast ruined thyself.’ My past abused 
privileges, my unholy prayers, my opposition to a holy God 
were arraigned before me and I saw the wickedness of my 
whole life as clearly as I saw the sun which shone upon me. 
I believe that I had no doubt but that I was a vessel of wrath 
fitted for destruction. Wearied and oppressed I sat down 
upon a log in the grove and contemplated the torments of hell. 
My thoughts were thus: “Your doom is now certain. You did 
hope for heaven, but you will hope no more. Your sentence 
is just. O, a miserable hell! God commands you to repent, 
but your heart is too hard, it will not relent.’ 

“At this moment I was directed to Jesus as an all sufficient 
Savior. Then my heart acquiesced in his government, and in 
his dealings with such a vile sinner as I saw myself to be. My 
mouth was shut, my soul reposed itself on the arm of everlasting 
love. I felt the chain break. O, it was the bondage of sin! I 
opened the Bible to Ephesians and read these words, ‘For 
this cause, I bow my knees.’ It will never be in my power to 
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give an adequate description of my feelings in view of this 
passage. There was a beauty, majesty and sweetness in it which 
is inexpressible. I dwelt upon it until my heart was in a flame 
of love. Jesus revealed himself in His glory. In His countenance 
was a divine majesty and benevolence. “Glorify thy self.’ “Thy 
law is holy, just and good.’ ‘Let the Lord reign and let all the 
people keep silence before him.’ If I am sent to hell, I said 
to myself, I can smile to see the Lord Jesus, King over all the 
earth. 

“After an hour I returned to my room. Brother Hall was 
singing these words: ‘My heart grows warm with holy fire,’ 
and ‘It was sweet heavenly music.’ It rejoiced my heart; during 
the day I was not sensible of any peculiar change, but in the 
evening, after giving a statement of the dealings of God with 
me, in a conference, the cloud vanished, heaven opened to my 
ravished eye. The divine Redeemer took up his abode in my 
heart. This was a hope full of Glory. This was peace of con- 
science, joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

The awe attached to those weekly meetings in which similar 
confessions were the usual, rather than the extraordinary, was 
attached also to the senior room in which they were held. 
The feeling of one was shared by all: “How dreadful is this 
place. It seems as if God is here.” 

When revivals were not in progress, the Philadelphian Society 
was considered the principal stabilizer of undergraduate faith. 
Composed of the most devout members of the several classes, 
admitted only on examination, the society convened every 
Friday after supper for worship, mutual religious instruction 
and admonition. The scholarly and the religious were inev- 
itably combined. Redundant debates over pedantic Bible minu- 
tiae lasted far into the night. Paramount theological con- 
troversies were based on what was meant by “the saints eating 
and drinking in the kingdom of Heaven.” They decided 
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that it was improper for a member of the church to eat at a 
common table with an excommunicated person, or go to law 
with another Christian. Annually the question had to be 
decided whether or not the Sabbath began at the setting of 
the sun on Saturday. Annually the members agreed that it 
did. Is abstinence from food essential to a fast? Could our 
Savior be tempted unless He was pleased with the object? 
Are the Scriptures the word of God? Is conscience a natural 
faculty? What is holiness? Did all mankind sin in and fall 
with Adam, in his first transgression? Was there any im- 
mediate agency of God in the production of sin? 

Never to be argued down were the standard Congregational 
beliefs of the day: that all infants, the offspring of believers, were 
proper subjects of baptism, but they were not to be considered 
members of the church; that the Divinity of Christ could be 
proved; that the sinner is not active in regeneration; that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is proved in the Scriptures; that the 
Scriptures prove that Adam’s sin was imputed to posterity; 
that mankind is totally depraved; that there are different de- 
grees of punishment in the future world; that the covenant 
made with Abraham is permanent. Bitter controversies could 
be worked up over the reconciliation of the different accounts 
concerning Mary Magdalen’s coming to the Sepulchre, or 
whether Judas ought to have exercised submission to the will 
of God made known to him that he should betray Christ. 

The Society reached its heyday during Davis’ presidency, 
for the preamble to their constitution voiced his principles: 
God and Eloquence. Through this Society, through his 
sermons, his class lectures, his personal contacts, Oratory came 
to be regarded as the first ability to be acquired. Even the 
private correspondence of students mirrored it: “Correct letter 
writing is the highway to Ciceronean eloquence; for when a 
complete and eloquent sentence is once imprinted upon the 
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memory by committing it to writing its utility is not incon- 
siderable. It enlarges the mind; strengthens the understanding, 
and indeed, it is one of the best means to render a person re- 
spectable and undaunted in company. An easy flow of words, 
uttered with strict propriety, is the first mark of a good edw 
cation; it immediately lifts the scholar above the common 
vulgar; and gives him a preeminence in society. To effect 
this task or complete this branch of science, correct, premedi- 
tated letter-writing is unspeakably important. Language fails 
me to speak of the opposite side. The ill effects I have too 
frequently felt to advocate it. I am bold to say that nothing 
more impedes the progress of the learner than incorrect, un- 
connected and misspelt letters. It is the direct way to make 
an incorrect scholar. To remedy this defect no antidote is so 
curable as a thorough and critical examination of them by 
instructors, tutors and President.” * 

But student thought was not entirely limited to religion. 
Although news of current events was late in arriving from. 
southern New England, it was received with eagerness, and 
undergraduate judgment placed upon it. With particular 
concern were the events leading up to the war with England 
watched. A petition was sent by the students to the adminis- 
tration requesting the annulment of the law forbidding them 
to have firearms in their possession, and the privilege of train- 
ing with them on the green. Some of the older college members 
were among the two hundred Middlebury citizens wearing 
the “green sprig” of the Vermont Volunteers who marched to 
Vergennes to defend the American fleet anchored there in 
1814. : 

As the Philadelphians challenged the march of religious 
events, so the Philomathesian Society championed the march 
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of political and economic events. With an organization even 
more exclusive than the Philadelphian, it forecast the arrival of 
the fraternity. In secrecy its members met every Thursday 
night immediately after supper to discuss and debate upon 
the virtues of territorial expansion, compulsory military train- 
ing, the liberation of slaves or the extermination of the western 
savages. By candlelight the roll was called with great for- 
mality at the opening of the meeting, and again at the close. 
Every man pledged himself before admission to divulge no 
item brought up in the discussion, and more than one was 
disgracefully expelled for inadvertently exposing some incon- 
sequential minute. 

The forensic procedure in the meetings was similar to that 
of the Philadelphians, but the subjects for debate related 
definitely to world affairs. In their preamble were large and 
general ideals: “to establish order, to promote government 
and useful knowledge and to render serviceable every ad- 
vantage which may be presented.” 

Neither academic nor social affairs were ever molested by 
female company. Every activity was strictly limited to men. 
There were occasional contacts with women in church and 
at village prayer meetings, with housewives and in the family 
circle which students entered at mealtime. But on the campus 
there was the austere atmosphere of a monastery. 

True to her threat, Mrs. Willard re-established her Female 
Seminary in 1814 within a few hundred yards of the College. 
Fences enclosed the Seminary yard as well as the College 
campus, but legal barriers stronger than fences segregated the 
sexes and the laws for the men were far more strict than 
those for the women. Mrs. Willard herself once requested 
of the President the privilege of attending the examinations 
given to the men, in order that she might institute a similar 
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system in her Seminary. But the request so thoroughly shocked 
the President that he was scarcely able to summon polite 
words of refusal. 

Mrs. Willard’s experiment, interpreted in the light of re- 
ligion, made a notable impression even on the undergraduate 
men. One even compromised with her heresy to echo in a 
letter to a sister: “While the attention of the males is com- 
pletely absorbed in the pursuit of wealth, and the concerns of 
the public weal, the pious female may in the silent and pleasant 
retreats of solitude, give ample scope to the powers of the 
mind, and contemplate with unceasing raptures, the glories 
of the cross.... For a long period .. . females were con- 
demned to labor in obscurity and ignorance . . . notwith- 
standing illustrious examples of female genius, fostered by 
the hand of science. But when the light of the gospel began 
to break upon the world, women were admitted to the same 
privileges and enjoyed the same hopes with the other sex. 
Endowed with superior sensibility of mind and possessing 
lively imagination they soon shone forth with unrivalled 
splendor. Ignorance, instead of being considered the necessary 
qualification of a good wife, or a dutiful daughter, receives 
the mark of disgrace which it deserves.” ° 

It was by no means an incogitant student body which Davis 
swayed. There were standard orthodox views, but the Ameri- 
can constitution was still young enough to admit academic 
freedom in colleges. Students did not believe that the honor 
or interest of the United States required a war with England 
or any power. They were convinced that the expansion of 
territory either in Canada or South America was incompatible 
with the best interest of the country. All were in sympathy 
with the American experiment in republican government and 
for it they believed political parties were in no way detrimental. 
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There was no sympathy for Bonaparte, less for England. Even 
the idea of an established religion of the two countries was 
spurned for America, biased as they were for Congregational- 
ism. They were near enough to war episodes to believe earn- 
estly that the loyalty to country should supersede love of fam- 
ily, although as patriots they were not at all sure a college 
student should be obliged to train for military service; as fu- 
ture ministers and teachers they were doing their share of 
service for country. Yet the service ideal could not be lowered 
to admit active participation in politics. 

On questions pertaining to society they considered dancing 
improper. It was not in keeping with the life work for which 
a college career prepared them. Luxury was evil, and if in- 
dulged in excessively “criminal.” Many had not yet been 
brought to believe that the liberation of slaves was advisable, 
and many still had pangs of conscience that their fathers 
had done injustice to the Indians in driving them from their 
lands. Adultery was the only just cause for divorce. Theatres 
were completely injurious to society. They had little use for 
the arts, music, poetry, and painting; these tended to be a 
distraction to the more useful study of sciences. Shakespeare 
was only a name; his writings were religiously tabooed by all 
good people. Even mathematics was more beneficial than 
literature; refinements of polite life weakened the natural 
energies of the mind. 

During the last three years of Davis’ presidency, he had a 
much smaller part in directly molding student opinion, for 
practically all of his time was spent in travel, literally canvass- 
ing from house to house in every community in New England 
where he could get a lead, hoping to collect pledges for en- 
dowment, new departments, and still another building. Times 
were hard. Contributions came in slowly, but he succeeded 
in getting pledges to the extent of $60,000. 
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Returning from one of these trips, he called a meeting of 
all the leading Middlebury citizens, at the Middlebury Hotel. 
In one evening under the spell of one of his magnificent dis- 
plays of oratory, $11,000 was subscribed. But his eloquence, 
he soon discovered, had touched hopes rather than capital. 
Many of the men had actually pledged more than they were 
worth. It was the beginning of the end. 

Most of Davis’ traveling had been on his own or with 
borrowed money. He was $5000 in debt. Not even the most 
sympathetic of the trustees realized this. It was impossible 
for either trustees or villagers to understand that a man who 
could collect money was worth money to the College. They 
themselves were contributing far beyond their means; the 
President, for whom they were making these contributions, 
they reasoned—if they reasoned at all—might at least con- 
tribute his services. The trustees owed him over two thousand 
dollars in salary alone. Repeatedly he reminded them of it, 
to no avail. There were rumors of Davis’ leaving. Some of 
the trustees were obviously using their debt to him as a 
weapon for keeping him in Middlebury. Davis had a growing 
family of five children. While his health at Middlebury had 
improved, it had been a continual expense, and now with the 
weight of personal as well as college finances on-his shoulders, 
he was failing. The doctors suggested his going to Georgia for 
a winter, and the trustees advised it, but no attempt was made 
to provide the money necessary. Again, it was impossible 
even for his local creditors, some of whom he owed for mer- 
chandise over $500, to realize how a man who had collected 
so much, could have so little. Small town couriers carried 
the rumor that he was dishonorable, that he had appropriated 
for his own use some of the pledged money. And false sub- 
stantiality to the reports was added from authoritative sources. 
But through it all, the trustees firmly adhered to a belief in 
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his integrity. They alone, in a body, were convinced that he 
must remain; there was grave danger of the College merging 
with the Burlington Seminary should he leave. He had done 
much for the College; he could do more. But it was now 
next to impossible to attempt securing funds from the village. 
Faith in the President had been destroyed. They had agreed 
to pay him $2000 on back salary at Commencement in 1817. 
Months went by and Davis knew that no effort was being made 
to collect it. 

Then Davis did the only human thing, for the good of his 
family and himself. The Presidency at Hamilton was still 
open to him although he had once refused it, as he had also 
refused the presidency at Union and the greater honor of 
succeeding Dr. Dwight at Yale. As a last resort he wrote 
to Hamilton, explaining that he could come only on the 
condition that he be loaned $2000 in advance. The loan was 
promised. He informed the Middlebury trustees of his action, 
appealing to them that they grant the dismissal. It was re- 
fused. Feebly they set about collecting the $2000 promised; 
$1140 was all that could be raised. He consulted Dr. Merrill, 
pastor of the Congregational Church. “You must not leave 
Middlebury,” he was warned. “If you go they love you so they 
will stone you.” 

Davis had done everything reasonably in his power to make 
his stay possible. But already the antagonistic feeling that 
had risen in the village made it impossible. Almost secretly 
he left town and set out for Clinton. 

His reputation as a scholar and administrator had spread 
much further than the false village rumors. “When the news 
of the acceptance of the Presidency of Hamilton College was 
made known in Clinton, there was wild enthusiasm; books 
were thrown aside, lessons were forgotten, rooms deserted, 
and all rushed to the front of the College to express their 
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delight and tumultuous joy. Every window was illuminated, 
and the old tallow candle did its best to add its feeble light to 
that of the bright stars, which looked down on the merry 
scene below.” ° 


® From Letters to the Hamilton College Alumni Association. - (Copies in Middlebury 
College Library) 
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VII 
LIBERAL ART OF HEALING 


“Most inconsiderate of any sexton to roll back such boulders 
into the grave of a wife—if Reverend Smith could only see the 
job his pick is up to—bless her soul quick, I hit wood then— 
stop praying for us up there; hand down the other spade. . . .” 
Such were the whispered bandyings as four students from the 
Castleton Medical School approached their wooden destina- 
tion some six feet beneath the surface of the Hubbardton cem- 
etery, but the inner thoughts of every one of them were dwell- 
ing less lightly on a sudden whippoorwill’s call just over the 
fence, on that white birch that seemed to have feet, on two 
epitaphs cut into adjacent stones: “The blast that nipt my 
-youth will conquer thee... .’ “Why lovely friend indulge 
that tear; why trembling view my dark abode! . . .” 

Why? 

For his own nervous welfare each digger had frequently 
to pause and glance for reassurance from the four motionless 
fellow-sentries in the corners of the little graveyard. Black 
silhouettes they stood, two against the sharp grim cliffs to the 
west; one against the upward pasture slope north; and one 
neatly outlined against the southern stretches of Lake Bomo- 
seen on which the moon was already glistening. The upper- 
most trees on the cliff stood out now as if backed by a forest 
fire. A three-weeks moon would raise a blunt point over it at 
any moment. The chortling brook in the ravine between the 
cliff and the cemetery hill quieted the lesser sounds of the 
autumn night. 

From this desolate little plateau high above the village a 
single light could be seen and there had already been one un- 
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couth conjecture, but altogether acceptable to the medical 
students, about its designating labors of a midwife. Not one 
of the eight had a timepiece and Hubbardton boasted of no 
belfry to toll two bells for the hour they guessed it to be. 

At length the boys, drenched in cold perspiration, had thrown 
over the mouth of their pit the last necessary spade of earth and 
in the light of the whale-oil dark lamp had pried loose the 
hand-hewn boards of the coffin. The load was lifted with 
practiced hands to the surface and quickly, very quickly, the 
dirt tamped back over the empty box. 

Indeed this was the ideal spot for the business, even the 
sound of a pick carelessly driven into a rock could not pos- 
sibly carry to the nearest house; it would be impossible for any 
mourner to approach the graveyard unseen by one of the 
guards. And, at the same time, if exit were necessary, it could 
be made with dispatch. This was important, for at least two 
of them could not forget the humiliation of going to a class- 
room the morning after one of these trips to have a few shot 
picked out of their gluteal muscles instead of entering in 
triumph as a post-funeral bearer! Altogether Hubbardton of- 
fered a much surer proposition than the cemetery next to the 
church in Castleton, or even one of the nearer private grave- 
yards on outlying farms. 

The last square of sod was replaced, the body skillfully 
wrapped in a blanket and the seven mile ride by team back to 
Castleton begun. Even the most calloused student could not 
fail to be touched by that stretch of countryside toward Castle- 
ton, a half moon turning the long wisps of low fog over the 
lake cotton white, and the stark black hills rising in contrast 
to the left. 

These nocturnal trips were made not altogether in the in- 
terest of pure science. For students managing a successful ex- 
pedition there always awaited a handful of free lecture tickets, 
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from a favored professor. But more than the pecuniary stimu- 
lation they acted in the same quasi-innocent spirit in which 
Brown vandals were crashing stoves down their stair wells, 
in which bell clappers in every college were stolen as a matter 
of routine, in which Paris students hissed at a theatrical prem- 
iere until the military had to come in with sabre and bayonet, 
in which the President’s house was to be burned at Bowdoin, 
and Old North at Princeton intentionally burned three times, 
in which a cannon was dragged to the top floor of a Hamilton 
College dormitory, heavily charged and fired at the door of 
a college tutor, or in which the Oxonian gown for generations 
has been waging war with the town. Felonies in every college 
community in 1821 were being committed under the title of 
sport. 

Had the Middlebury College trustees been given any ad- 
vance suggestion of the unpuritan ethics at Castleton, they 
would perhaps have been more reluctant about taking over 
the medical school as part of the College the previous year. 
For a decade the trustees had been talking medical depart- 
ment. As early as 1810 they had unsuccessfully attempted to 
get the most famous teacher of medicine in New England, 
Nathan Smith, away from Dartmouth. In one meeting they 
had established a medical department, taken steps to provide 
its head with a classroom and home, and start a supplemen- 
tary department of chemistry. All had failed dismally. But at 
last their patience was rewarded. They had adopted a whole 
medical school with an enrollment nearly as large as the Col- 
lege itself. 

And with the added moral support and prestige from this 
connection, the Castleton trustees had almost at once started a 
new imposing College, to take the place of the original dingy 
building converted from a store. It had been completed this 
summer (1821) and no Castleton citizen could pass by it 
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without gazing up to its dome-topped bell turret with pride. 
Every modern architectural idea in other medical schools had 
been transplanted here. On the first floor was a spacious lec- 
ture room with ascending seats, a chemical laboratory, and a 
study and library room, supplied with volumes owned by the 
professors. On the second story was a small room devoted to 
dissecting and another used as an anatomical museum with 
various minerals and irrelevant natural curiosities. But the 
outstanding feature of this floor and indeed of the whole build- 
ing was the “anatomical theatre and lecture room.” 

Seats were arranged in concentric circles, rising gradually 
one above the other, and in the center, directly beneath the 
skylight, was a revolving board. On this was to be seen during 
any lecture a partially dissected subject. Slowly a professor 
marched around this stand, rotating the body before him, oc- 
casionally halting, then again walking, all the time talking and 
explaining some feature of the human system, slowly dissect- 
ing an arm to reveal the muscle layers, or gradually exposing 
a thorax interior—perhaps of some elderly lady who, not a week 
before, had been seen walking the main street of Castleton. 

In favorable seasons there might be a half dozen of these 
subjects and since there was no ready supply of formaldehyde 
or carbolic acid for preservation, the villagers favored an east 
wind. 

However, medicine could not be added to the curriculum 
of any institution with the ease of Latin or Law. To be sure, 
the principal emphasis was on theory and case history, but 
this was dependent upon a certain amount of laboratory prac- 
tice, and the first requisite for this. was an occasional human 
body. Comparative anatomy was largely extra-curricular; fish, 
dogs, mice, and frogs had no place in the laboratory brine. 
Human dissection was so grimly frowned upon that only a 
very limited number of specimens could be obtained legally, 
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and then from New York. Students, encouraged by professors, 
were routed directly to the cemetery, and a huge vat, built 
in the academy attic, preserved the snatches. 

The new building with the older one, which continued 
to be used for dissection, were the only physical property of 
the Academy. There were no dormitories; there was no 
commons. In every house on the one main street students 
roomed and boarded at the uniform rate of $1.50 per week, 
and those who could not afford it had no trouble in securing 
quarters and meals with farmers out of the village for half 
that sum; they walked in daily, reeking generously of the 
stables they had cleaned or the cows milked before breakfast. 
There was no social life, except that provided in the Wayside 
Inn across the street from the campus where a large number of 
the students lived. Here, over mugs of ale, originated most of 
the schemes for the raids on God’s acres. Here a Knife Society 
flourished, chuckled, and had its day, sedulously borrowing 
for keeps the cutlass of any innocent wayfarer. Here at any- 
time during the night could be rounded up a crew to trans- 
port a barrel of human subjects which had arrived via canal 
and team from Albany or Troy at one of the grocery stores, 
along with associate barrels of beef and pork. 

There are no records of prayerful revivals effected at the 
tavern. Compared with the brother institution at Middle- 
bury, there was a definite lack of student piety. Every Sun- 
day the school marched in a body to the gallery of the Congre- 
gational Church to sit directly under the high seat of the 
tything man. But his wand was kept in motion; more form 
than spirit was attached to the attendance. 

In 1821 there were five other medical schools in New Eng- 
land and about as many others in the rest of the country. Few 
were more than trade schools. They professed the scientific 
attitude, but American medical learning was so very young! 
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There was not yet a stethoscope for general use or a clinical 
thermometer, not even a hypodermic syringe. It had occurred 
to few that the pulse could be timed with a watch. There had 
not yet been an operation for appendicitis, as such. The 
only dental treatment known to a good part of New England 
was that of wandering dentists who with their satchels of 
tools seasonally trailed the hawkers of patent family cures. 
Few doctors outside of a large community could afford to 
rely on their practice alone for subsistence. They had to be 
ready to leave a plow in its furrow to amputate a leg without 
benefit of anaesthesia, or brush aside a sermon in the making 
to dash to the river to revive a drowning boy by bleeding. 
Jars of leeches and quantities of opium were indispensable 
in any orthodox doctor’s office, and newspapers depended for 
a good share of their income on advertisements of nostrums. 
The sources of contagion offered a major topic for discussion 
among any group of doctors; scholarly papers and books 
treated the “pestilential state of the air” and comets as the 
causes of epidemics. M. D. pamphleteers scored their fellow 
doctors for not bleeding patients more generously. And re- 
cent texts were often inaccessible; the Middlebury library, 
considered well supplied, had but two dozen titles. 

When a student came down with smallpox in his room on 
the third floor of Painter Hall in the spring of that year there 
had already been an epidemic of the “pestilential disease” in 
the town. The villagers had voted to try out the new experi- 
ment of inoculating for both kine and smallpox and a “hos- 
pital” had been provided for patients under the care of a colored 
man who claimed to have had the disease when he was young. 
But this new plan for the segregation of patients was still con- 
sidered by many to be unnecessary. To bear out their argument 
they had to go to no greater authority than Noah Webster who 
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knew of no other means than water, air, and fire by which 
disease would be communicated. 

The student remained in his room. He was under the care 
of his roommate and Dr. Bass. Despite his stupor and weak- 
ness during the first five days he was made to sit up. As soon 
as the case had been definitely diagnosed, he was bled ten 
ounces, and given antimonial wine for a vomit. All during 
the first stages he was made to drink copiously of small beer 
in order to dilute his blood. After the fifth day every night 
he took his dose of a roughly measured ounce or ounce and a 
half of the syrup of white poppies, and as the disease pro- 
gressed the opium was given regularly every eight hours. It 
was “indispensably necessary to check the irregular motion 
of the spirits” and if the first dose in any case didn’t bring him 
out of the delirium, opium was given him until it did. To keep 
his system properly functioning he was frequently taken from 
bed and made to walk about the room. When his throat be- 
came parched beyond endurance, it was syringed with barley 
water and “honey of roses.” A pack of garlic was kept on the 
bottom of his feet after the eighth day. On the eleventh 
when his restlessness could not be checked with opiate, twelve 
ounces of blood “were taken away” and this was repeated on 
following days. 

And because he could be given better than average treat- 
ment, he recovered—or was it his constitution? 

The practice of medicine was never at a lower ebb among 
the twenty-three United States. Before the Revolution a con- 
siderable number of younger doctors educated abroad and im- 
bued with the idea of medical pioneering in a new land came 
to the colonies. But the Revolution had long been in history 
books and the old generation of physicians was gone. New 
England doctors in the 1820’s were born, not made. When a 
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youngster at the age of 16 or 18 made up his mind that he 
was going to be a doctor, ordinarily he went from office to 
office offering himself as an apprentice. Anyone could prac- 
tice if he could find patients willing to take his medicines and 
advice. In Vermont there were no restrictive laws excepting 
the one enacted the year before regulating the collection of 
fees. 

Having now made reasonably sure that there would not 
have to be “an illiterate Ministry in the Churches when our 
present Ministers shall lie in the Dust” colleges felt that they 
could not afford to neglect longer the bodily ills. It was their 
duty to do something toward organizing the conflicting opin- 
ions with regard to medicinal theories. 

There were not sufficient specialized medical fields to fur- 
nish a very sizable curriculum in any college. Castleton offered 
Theory and Practice of Physick, Medical Jurisprudence, Sur- 
gery and Obstetrics, Anatomy and Physiology, Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy, Botany, Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 
Every subject was general and treated generally, but immedi- 
ately after Castleton became a Middlebury charge the stand- 
ards were raised to match those of any of the better schools 
in the country. 

The Academy had been started in February 1818 under the 
guidance of Dr. Silah Gridley and Dr. Theodore Woodward, 
“to offer facilities and means so ample for the acquirement 
of a thorough knowledge of anatomy that country students 
shall not be compelled to resort to the cities, at an increased 
pecuniary expenditure and the exposure of health and morals.” 
It had not even a charter to back its existence during the first 
session. And it was not until the school was nearly two years 
old that power to confer degrees was granted by the legislature, 
but in the meantime Middlebury had been petitioned for a 
“connexion” because every other New England medical school 
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was connected with a liberal arts college. Before Castleton 
had had a chance to make use of its legislative privilege Mid- 
dlebury had taken over the honor. 

But in accepting that “honor” the College required that every 
candidate for a degree study with “some regularly educated 
physician” for three years, attend two full courses of lectures, 
pass the usual examinations at Castleton, then come to Middle- 
bury to read “a dissertation on some subject connected with 
the ‘healing art’ and defend the principles which it contains” 
in a public examination. Paradoxically Middlebury granted its 
first two M. D.’s in course within a week after the connection 
was formed. 

From that time on Middlebury’s association with the Acad- 
emy was largely mandatory. But in that capacity it helped 
to usher in the century in which more medical advances were 
made than in the preceding two thousand years. From the 
first the College insisted on scholarship. It even made one of 
the first suggestions in the country that a liberal arts education 
preliminary to that in medicine would be decidedly worth 
while, by offering college seniors the opportunity of attending 
the medical school for a reduced fee of $6.50 a year. 

But scholarship in the academic puritan mind meant book- 
learning, theory memorizing. It was transferred directly from 
the Greek and Latin class. Accordingly the medical students 
in Middlebury’s charge spent the best part of their time mem- 
orizing pages, while practical science suffered. And these 
pages were rarely those of new editions. Medical books were 
so expensive and so difficult to procure that volumes a half 
century old and long out of print were still good texts. And 
from them the Castleton professors did not hesitate to derive 
or paraphrase whole lectures. If a student were fortunate 
enough to own a revised copy of the great Sydenham’s works 
on “Acute and Chronic Diseases,” first published in the seven- 
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teenth century, he might follow the lecture on the Quinsey 
page by page: 

“The quinsey commonly comes between spring and sum- 
mer; the fever accompanying it is soon succeeded by a pain 
and inflammation of the fauces, uvula, tonsils, and larynx; 
these parts being so much swelled as to hinder deglutition 
and respiration. 

“Bleed plentifully in the arm, and let the inflamed parts be 
besmeared with honey of roses, well acidulated with spirit of 
vitriol, or spirit of sulphur; and soon after let the following 
gargarism be used, not in the common way, but held quietly 
in the mouth, till it grows warm, and then spit out; and re- 
peat it in this manner between times: 

Take of the distilled waters of plantain, red roses, and 

frogs spawn, of each four ounces; three whites of eggs, 

beat to a liquor; fine sugar, three drams; mix them to- 
gether for a gargarism. 
And let the cooling emulsion, prescribed in the cure of the 
pleurisy, be daily used. 

“Next morning, unless the fever and difficulty of swallow- 
ing be abated, bleeding must be repeated, and purging de- 
ferred till the subsequent day, otherwise a gentle purge may be 
given. 

“If the disorder still continues, which very rarely happens, 
let bleeding and purging be farther repeated, and a large strong 
blistering plaister applied between the shoulders, after the first 
bleeding. 

“On the intermediate days of purging, inject a cooling and 
emollient glyster in the morning; the patient must use a spar- 
ing diet, and sit up a few hours every day. 

“In all these fevers, which I call intercurrent, and in those 
likewise which I term stationary, it must be carefully observed, 
that the patient should sit up a great part of the day, and live 
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upon barley gruel, and water gruel, and the like kind of diet, 
and use small beer and milk and water for his common drink”. 

Or formally around a table at a professor’s home a delin- 
quent student could expect to be examined line by line, pre- 
cept by precept, from the text of Noah Webster’s “History of 
Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases.” 

Professor: “In Boston the smallpox was epidemic in 16809. 
In the same year spotted fever prevailed in some parts of Ger- 
many. Is there an explanation?” 

Student: “There appeared a comet, and both Etna and 
Vesuvius discharged fire.” 

Professor: “What was the year?” 

Student: “1689”. 

Professor: “What is the popular opinion about the origin 
of measles and smallpox?” 

Student: “It is a popular opinion that measles and small- 
‘pox never originate in the human constitution, without con- 
tagion.” 

Professor: “Is this true?” 

Student: “It is absurd. When the condition of the elements 
is fitted to produce these diseases, they appear in all parts of 
the country, without contagion, they spread rapidly, and 
decline when the general cause ceases to operate.” 

Professor: “To what are typhus and nervous fevers due?” 

Student: “The conversion of the perspirable fluids of the 
body into septic matter.” * 

It was indeed fortunate for the professor that the formality 
of the occasion protected him from having to explain further. 
Undoubtedly he accepted what he read largely out of respect 
for the author’s reputation. The teaching was entirely didactic 
since neither Middlebury nor Castleton could offer clinical 


2 Smithsonian Institute Report, 1900. From “Progress of Medicine in the 19th 
Century.” p. 641. 
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facilities, and the scholarship amounted to little more than 
pedagogic rubbing in of what was read from borrowed books 
and heard in borrowed lectures, for emaciated bodies, long 
dead, long soaked in brine could furnish little inspiration for 
research. 

But Middlebury’s medical college was fairly representative of 
any in the country with the exception of the University of 
Pennsylvania or Harvard. Others had their John Warrens, 
their Samuel Bards, and Nathan Smiths, the latest German or 
French volumes, better microscopes, and more subjects for 
experiments perhaps, but though all considered new informa- 
tion as soon as slow communication brought it, all alike shared 
a common lack of knowledge of anaesthesia, bacteria, and anti- 
septic surgery. “Malignant sore throat” and “croup” were 
considerable problems in all of the schools, but diphtheria 
caused no anxiety. “Inflammation of the bowels” was com- 
mon and fatal, but appendicitis had not been heard of. A 
study of nervous fever, continued fever, and low fever was a 
subject for ponderous class lectures, but not typhoid. A profes- 
sor could describe how a future doctor might expect to see the 
eyelids of a new-born infant redden and swell, and in a few 
days or weeks find the child partially or wholly blind, but 
there was no cure he could suggest. He could tell of the per- 
sistent pain, the extreme disfigurement and offensive odors at- 
tending cancer and suggest as the best cure a prayer for death. 
It was not ignorance, nor a lack of probing into causes and 
conditions, for hundreds of doctors with scholarly minds in 
Europe and America were experimenting, pioneering, at- 
tempting to discover and explain. 

All considered, a medical degree was no easier to acquire 
from Middlebury and Castleton than from any other college 
and was worth about as much. It was no more difficult to 
learn all that was available about medicine than all the con- 
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jugations of irregular Greek verbs or the intricacies of watch- 
making. And an income from an education was reasonably 
sure, for a doctor in a community could usually count also 
on a supplementary political career. He could expect a dollar 
for an ordinary visit, twelve cents for a dose of pills and pow- 
ders, a dollar or two for blood letting and fifteen dollars for an 
ordinary labor case. 

Middlebury took over an academy of one hundred and 
twenty-six students, and during the next five years had in its 
charge the largest medical school in New England. 


VI 
HOMECOMING 


Every livery stable in Middlebury was full to the last box 
stall. Repeated appeals had even opened the doors of smithies’ 
shops. And there was stamping in many a private barn as 
native horses adjusted themselves nervously over mangers of 
oats to the presence of foreigners of their kind. Buckboards, 
wains with wooden springs, two-wheeled carriages, seatless 
carts, all with empty shafts or poles propped high lined Pleas- 
ant and Court Streets. Blinking lanterns flashed here and 
there among the vehicles, lighting a passenger’s efforts to find 
a missing parcel or portmanteau. 

All Monday afternoon and during the early evening, dust 
in the road from Pittsford, Brandon, and Salisbury to Middle- 
bury, and the more traveled thoroughfare from Castleton, 
Hubbardton, and Whiting to Middlebury had hardly settled 
as team followed team, all going in the same direction, bound 
for Middlebury. The Boston coach routed by way of Han- 
over came in crowded. There was a special from Albany, and 
another from the eastern part of the State coming over the 
Mendon mountain toll road. The steamboat plying between 
Whitehall and St. Johns had done a thriving business and 
there had even been a small group of alumni who had come by 
water all the way from New York, up the Hudson, through 
the new north canal to Lake Champlain and thence by steam- 
boat to Larrabee’s Point in Shoreham, where the Middlebury 
stage “intersected.” On horseback alumni had ridden from > 
every part of New England and by coach from the shores of 
Chesapeake Bay and the banks of the Ohio—all headed back 
to their alma mater to celebrate the 25th commencement, 1827. 

96 
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And as usual, scores of legislators, divines, and citizens of 
prominence, representing every Green Mountain hamlet or 
city, had arrived to participate in this event of events. 

The old Miller and Sayre public houses were full. The ser- 
vants at the Middlebury Hotel were making their beds in the 
loft, for their quarters had been turned over to teamsters and 
coachmen. But the central rendezvous was the new Vermont 
Hotel, rushed to completion for this annual occasion. It was 
second to none in northern New England, to quote Manager 
Carver. About the fireless hearth in the lobby grouped grad- 
uates of the late teens and early twenties, smothered in cigar 
smoke. And in other circles, formed according to class or 
calling, chatted alumni and laymen, shining new cuspidors 
within easy reach. Still others, occupying the adjacent ale 
room, loudly recalled the most effective methods of evading 
college rules, the secret routes out of town unknown to tutors, 
and the best place in a college room to hide a deck of cards. 
There were the expected unnecessary references to Emma 
Willard’s departure to Troy with her vestal train, and the or- 
ganization of a new Female Association—a boarding school— 
in the building Daniel Chipman had constructed in the vil- 
lage for his law students. There were raucous recountings 
of water bucket fights, of signs pinned on professors’ backs, 
of bedding locked in the belfry, or new conjectures on the ori- 
gin of the fire on Christmas Eve in 1821, that, save for its timely 
discovery, would have burned East College and Middlebury 
out of existence, or the old yarn about the drayman whose 
sledge loaded with wood became stuck in a snow drift on the 
campus so that he had to leave it over night, and return the 
next morning to find sledge and load assembled on the roof 
of West College—Painter College it was beginning to be called 
now. 

Back in the more conservative pother of the lobby the sub- 
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ject of the apparent prosperity of the town had come up in the 
group before the fireplace and Editor Copeland of Middlebury’s 
National Standard, always with an eye for a new subscriber 
or advertiser, held the floor, statistically informing his audience 
that the village was never in a more flourishing condition. Mid- 
dlebury was purchasing some seventy tons of wool a year, 
making it into cloth or yarn to ship to New York and Boston; 
there were three flouring mills, as many sawmills, a furnace, 
a marble factory, a paper mill, a flax-oil mill; and the three 
cotton factories had together 10,000 spindles and 200 looms. 
With a flourish he climaxed: “Middlebury has only one other 
competitor in Vermont—Burlington.” 

“But Middlebury is distant from water communication 
by eleven miles,” ventured a quiet citizen from a lake town. 
“The future of any community in this age of industry is de- 
pendent upon water. And your plan for dredging the Otter 
River and making canals with locks to Vergennes is not rapidly 
advancing. You have one handicap.” 

“You forget that there are no waterfalls in Lake Champlain”, 
airily replied the editor. “There is no limit to the number of 
mills and factories that can use our waterfalls. We have 
good cart roads to the water—six months of the year. And I 
believe that if Gamaliel Painter were still alive he would have 
found the means for reaching the water by canal.” 

“Ah, Painter,” broke in the foreigner still quietly, anxious to 
keep peace in the group, even at the expense of changing the 
subject. “Middlebury would probably have no mills and no 
College if it had not been for his persistence—and his gener- 
osity. I understand he saved the College from a disagreeable 
predicament when he bequeathed to the institution a large 
portion of his valuable estate some eight years ago.” 

“Thirteen thousand dollars,” added the Editor. 

“And what is most uncommon is the goodwill he kept 
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between the College and the village. But that is also due to 
one other thing. I am not displeased to learn that at Middle- 
bury the students do not board in ‘common’. The circum- 
stances of a College and of the neighborhood may make it 
necessary, in some cases, to spread a common table. But where 
it can be done, I have supposed that mutual intercourse, which 
is kept up by boarding in their families, between the inhabi- 
tants of the town and the members of the College was a bene- 
fit to both. A thousand comforts will be afforded and not a 
few salutary restraints will be imposed which must be wanting 
at the ‘common’ table. The demands of feeble health can be 
met; and those irregularities, which sometimes disgrace the 
public dining hall, will be avoided. The students will diffuse 
on the right hand and on the left a literary influence; while 
they promote in no small degree their acquaintance with real 
life; and men and things. And the inhabitants of Middlebury 
if my information is correct, are outdone by none, in the 
variety, excellence, and cheapness of the board, which they 
offer undergraduates.” * 

“Another way that the college and town could be even 
further united is by providing a suitable place for walking”, 
recited a timid merchant in the rear. “In many places I have 
been told, firm and comfortable sidewalks have been con- 
structed. Perhaps it would be too much to expect of our vil- 
lagers, whose occupations are chiefly within doors, the same 
zeal for the construction of these walks, especially as they may 
be so habituated to mud and filth in the streets as to feel a 
certain degree of animation and pleasure in picking their way 
occasionally through them. I verily believe that it would do 
more towards bringing the students to the churches, increasing 
the influence of our ministers, and multiplying the means of 
grace than the constant labours of a diligent missionary. Think, 


* Standard, Dec. 28, 1824. 
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also, of the occasional evening services, Bible Classes, and Sun- 
day Schools, whose benefit might be incredibly extended and 
increased, if we only had, at all times, dry and comfortable 
sidewalks.” * 

Having spoken his piece he shrank into obscurity again. He 
made no further impression on the group than he had harping 
on the same subject at town meetings and private gatherings 
for the last five years. Silence was the only answer. The spring 
filth of Middlebury streets was out of season as a subject for 
discussion in August. But the momentary lull in conversation 
was by no means embarrassing, for from behind came the bab- 
ble of scores of voices on a medley of subjects. A disinterested 
sleuth passing through the crowd could put together snatches 
of broken conversation to create a neat patchwork of the char- 
acter of his fellow lodgers. 

From the city lawyer, hugging grimly—like most of his 
audience—a Puritan constancy: “How very natural it is to sup- 
pose that a taste for dramatic show may be awakened and fos- 
tered by the college exhibitions and finally gratified in extrava- 
gance and ruin at the more splendid and fascinating perform- 
ances of the theatre. The smallest mixture of dramatic show in 
college exhibitions must exert a pernicious influence over . . .” ° 

Or from the common canal crank: “Our geographical posi- 
tion is wholly interior. At all costs we must push across Ver- 
mont that outlet from the Connecticut to Champlain and the 
sea which the government engineers are surveying this sum- 
Micha 

And the minister from Massachusetts: “It is stated that two 
thirds of the students of Middlebury College are hopefully 
pious and this circumstance has thrown such a restraining and 


* Ibid. March 21, 1825. 
"Ibid. April 19, 1825. 
*Ibid. May 11, 1825. 
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salutary influence over the College, that not one case of disci- 
plinable offense has occurred during .. .”° 

Or the nonconformist academician, who was provoking a 
verbal revolution: “Not a little astonishing in a country like 
ours that our system of collegiate education has as yet under- 
gone as little revision and amendment. We still discover that 
a subserviency to prejudice and precedent is not wholly eradi- 
cated from the independent and adventurous spirit of Ameri- 
cans when they still uphold the study of dead languages and 
consider them the chief pursuit of a liberal education. This 
is clearly a relic of a barbarous age.” 

The sleuth pauses for more of this heterodoxy. 

“Whence, then, is the propriety, among institutions calcu- 
lated to fit youth to become valuable and useful citizens, in 
crowding into their studies so many Latin and Greek authors, 
while the rich and useful treasure of modern science remains 
wholly unexplained?” ° 

He passes on, but returns later to find a convert wanting to 
know why Middlebury doesn’t start a department of agri- 
culture similar to the one at Mr. Jefferson’s college in Virginia. 

The sleuth could point a finger at National-Republicans ac- 
claiming the high tariffs, the national improvements, the 
stronger central government of Adams and Clay and at as large 
an opposing group of Democrat-Republicans applauding Cal- 
houn, Jackson, and their logotype: “The people’s right to gov- 
ern themselves.’ He could find few supporters of anti-pro- 
tective tariff sentiment; indeed, all were waiting with sus- 
pense the outcome of the national convention of manufac- 
turers and wool growers meeting then at Harrisburg, Pa. 

And there was the group quietly and inevitably talking 


"Ibid. Aug. 16, 1825. 
*Ibid. Jan. 31, 1826. 
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about the weather, with particular emphasis on the return 
of an old fashioned winter last January: “During the first two 
or three days of January there was an average snowfall of thirty 
inches; during the remainder of the week four or five inches 
and in the second week of the month a fall of fourteen inches, 
making a total of more than four feet on the level during 
the fortnight... .” 

And at one moment he finds men on all sides airing their 
views on slavery. The subject is like white dandelion seed. 
Only a small gust is necessary to find it everywhere at once. 
“This whole evil of slavery could be removed from the United 
States by a process that will not interfere with the claims nor 
hazard the safety of any portion of the community by estab- 
lishing the Colony of Liberia. African Colonization is justly 
entitled to be regarded as one of the grandest and most bene- 
ficent enterprises attempted by the philanthropic and pious 
in modern times.‘ There was especial allegiance to this 
cause at Middlebury for Joseph Andrus of the class of 1812 had 
been the first American agent appointed to found this colony, 
for which he had given his life. 

It is a gentleman from the south who is eager to change the 
subject: “I have marked with some degree of surprise and 
much regret”, he inserted at the first opportunity, “that the 
friends of literature seldom take any public notice of pro- 
cedures of our College, except for a few remarks upon its 
Commencement. Would not more interest be taken in it if 
some of its more enlightened friends should regularly furnish 
an account of its public exercises? * Of Mr. Bates I have seen 
little presented in print. I have never looked upon him; I 
have found no means whereby I might become familiar with 
his efforts here, except on infrequent occasions when I hear 


"Ibid. Aug. 22, 1826. 
* Ibid. April 17, 1825. 
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from an acquaintance from Dedham, with which parish Mr. 
Bates was formerly connected. Can someone furnish for me 
and those of us who cannot cross our academic threshold fre- 
quently, some description of the man and his labors?” 

But the request did not need to be answered. Suddenly a 
gentleman filled the doorway of the hotel. He paused there 
a moment as if to determine which flank to attack and how. 
But the moment was long enough to change the whole tone of 
the gathering. Sentences were left unfinished, cigars uncon- 
sciously leveled behind backs. Awkwardly, everyone in the 
room rose. Though many had never seen him before, all 
knew by instinct that the gentleman was President Joshua 
Bates. The small eyes seemed to see and size everyone at once 
and to give the appearance of a man wanting everyone to 
unite in repeating the Lord’s Prayer. He carried a book under 
his arm for a kind of protection or definition, but the stubborn 
nose, the eye-pouches, the set jaw, strong mouth and pul- 
pit-bearing needed no supplementary definition for his calling. 

There were no cheers as he entered and pronounced a 
Latin-stemmed greeting as if he were paraphrasing a benedic- 
tion. Three alumni of affairs broke the embarrassment by 
stepping forward simultaneously and offering simultaneously 
an appropriate sentence, while another with an even more 
practical presence of mind impolitely made an exit to the ale 
room where a toast was being encored by a double quintet. 
The words of Dr. Bates, though more than a decade old, still 
rang in his ears: “Do you see a young man repairing to a 
tavern or tippling shop, set him down as a future drunkard. 
He is in the path of ruin; and nothing will reclaim him. Not 
one in ten who begin in youth to frequent places of dissipa- 
tion or associate with men of intemperance, will reach the age 
of forty, without becoming a vagabond or sot.” ° 


* Bates, Joshua. Lectures on Christian Character. 
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By the time he had subdued the uproar and returned to the 
lobby the president had stationed himself on the hearth, the 
long tails of his black coat dangling on the andirons with each 
gesture that accompanied his informal address. There were 
no longer groups in the room, only one assembly facing the 
president. Even the smoke had settled. 

“But times have changed”, he was orating. “The present 
is an age of liberality, giving an encouragement to research, 
and amply rewarding every successful effort of genius. Even 
the boldest speculations and the wildest projects have nothing 
to fear, but simple failure. There is now no retrograde motion 
in the field of science. The discovery of magnetism and the 
application of the polarity of the magnetic needle, in form- 
ing the mariner’s compass, has opened an intercourse among 
the learned of all nations, which oceans cannot interrupt; and 
established a universal republic of letters, which war and revo- 
lution cannot overthrow. The art of printing, too, is diffus- 
ing the light of science so extensively, and, with the aid of 
steam power, spreading it abroad so rapidly, that the ravages of 
Goths and Vandals will never again overtake it in its flight, 
nor check its onward course. It has already multiplied the rec- 
ords of literature and science, till the world is full of books 
constituting one vast library, which Omar cannot burn."° We 
have now assembled in our college library, nearly two thousand 
volumes and the Philological Society has over a thousand. 
Even this remote country shares the benefits of learning. The 
age is indeed one of benevolent action, of pious enterprise, of 
missionary zeal. Religion has become inseparably linked with 
science, as the medium by which she will pervade all countries, 
and attain to the remotest recesses of the globe; every new 
truth discovered, is a step gained for Christianizing the world; 
and every art and every accommodation that ministers to con- 


* Bates, Joshua, Lectures on Christian Character, p. 338. 
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venience in this life, may be turned into an instrument for fur- 
thering the interests of another.” ™ 

He was coming to his point, as all those who knew him 
could be sure. There was no possibility of his addressing any 
type of group without ultimately coming round to some Bibli- 
cal text. Interest began to lag for all except those who whole- 
heartedly honored him out of veneration for his preachment 
of divinity in particular or in sympathetic fear for an ortho- 
dox damnation in general. There was no lack of respect; his 
vocabulary and bearing guarded him from that, yet it was 
difficult to remain entirely comfortable in his presence. His 
was not the temper for this gathering, and, besides, the hour 
was late, men had traveled many miles that Monday, and 
there were big events for the morrow. 

As subjects changed, or conversational breaks permitted, 
the gathering gradually disbanded and Dr. Bates was left 
with some dozen persistent or intimate disciples anxious to 
uncover first-hand the plans and policies of their alma mater. 
They learned that Middlebury had had plenty of trouble with 
Castleton Medical Academy or the Vermont Academy of 
Medicine as it was now known. Since he had come to Ver- 
mont it had been his cherished hope to have Middlebury offer 
to future physicians a broader background than the usual 
medical academies in the country offered. 

“No branch of liberal education can be successfully pursued 
independent of others, nor any neglected without injury 
to the whole,’ he told them. “The profession of physic 
requires men of cultivated minds and studious habits. It is 
intimately connected with many other branches of general 
knowledge.” * 

But the group learned that his rather nebulous dream had 
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at last faded. The seven-year medical connection had been 
dissolved for more than six months. And all the trouble had 
started over the time of graduation. At first the medical term 
had extended from February to June, making it necessary for 
a candidate to wait for his degree until August. Later the term 
was shortened and changed to autumn—September to Decem- 
ber—so that it was nine months before a diploma could be 
granted, and since some of the candidates lived in other states 
it was most inconvenient to return months later to attend a 
commencement. Then in 1823 still further pressure had been 
brought to bear and Middlebury was forced to concede. It 
would furnish the degrees in November or December and “re- 
port” them at the following Commencement. But finally local 
pride at Castleton could not be overcome. The people wanted 
the Commencement there. It was a gala occasion for the small 
town, and Castleton was being deprived of this annual cele- 
bration. It was a great disappointment, but Middlebury no 
longer had a medical school. 

This disappointment was partially allayed by the prospect 
of actually having a chemistry department at the College next 
year. This department at Middlebury was growing to be a 
standing hoax among competitive institutions, for the pro- 
fessorship of chemistry had been “established” and announced 
practically every year since 1816, and annually as the opening 
of College came round the professor elected would not appear. 
The president was also gratified at the rapidly increasing col- 
lection of minerals for use in the classes of Natural Philosophy. 

Still gossiping, the educational counsel of Middlebury, fol- 
lowed by a corps of enthusiasts, trudged across the park long 
after midnight to the college “parsonage.” 

There was as much privacy in East and West Colleges Tues- 
day morning as in an ant hill. Seniors with dark circles under 
their eyes, rehearsed Commencement orations to the four 
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walls of their rooms, paragraphs about the Influence of Piety 
on the Sensibilities of the Mind, or the Diffusion of Knowledge 
on Poetic Genius or, in faultless Greek, the Institutes of Lycur- 
gus. And jittery Juniors, each confidently intending to win the 
Parkerian premium that night, flung fluent clauses of Life 
and Death at as many walls. But one might be interrupted at 
any moment by a sudden invasion of a whole class of college 
graduates anxious to make sure that someone’s initials were 
still carved on the wall, or just to see the sacred room again. 
And apology seldom accompanied the entrance or an hour’s 
stay—the age of Andrew Jackson was making its appearance. 
To the mingled pride and anxiety of Professor Turner, others 
toyed incautiously with the new philosophical apparatus in the 
laboratory rooms. And the intelligentsia took a curious delight 
in making their presence and enlarged intellect known by at- 
tending the final oral examinations in the chapel room and 
plying none too sure undergraduates with questions on Law, 
Theology, Calculus, or Natural Philosophy. 

In turn they made nuisances of themselves on the scaffolding 
of the Episcopal Church, now almost finished. They strode 
leisurely through the woolen and cotton factories, visited the 
marble mill, dropped in to renew an old acquaintance with 
a merchant, and made informal calls at professors’ homes and 
former boarding places. This was still their town, and all the 
villagers with the exception of the newer working class knew 
them and had ready greetings. This renewing and reviewing 
was half of the purpose of their coming five hundred or five 
miles. A few traveling great distances had already been in 
town several days. In making a long journey it was always 
necessary to allow an extra week for travel difficulties. A sin- 
gle thunder storm at this time of year might make roads so 
muddy as to cause a delay of half a day. And usually there 
were alumni who arrived a few hours or days late. 
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The exercises proper began at two o'clock Tuesday after- 
noon when the Philomathesian and Beneficent Societies held 
their annual joint meeting in the Congregational meeting 
house. It was the purpose of these organizations to assist stu- 
dents with their expenses, the Philomathesian by furnishing 
books and the Beneficent by contributing toward tuition, and 
since a majority had at one time received aid from at least 
one of them, there was now a major interest in them. Oratory 
and appeals for contributions filled the whole afternoon and 
worked such a charm on the audience that the treasurer was all 
but able to declare a dividend when the collection was taken. 
“Class Day” was rounded off with the Parker prize speeches 
in the evening and an oration at the meeting of the Philologi- 
cal Society. 3 

But this was all preliminary to the great Commencement 
celebration of Wednesday. A hot mid-August sun burned 
off the early fog to view the cavalcade of teams and ox-carts 
loaded with farmers and their families, plodding over the roads — 
from Weybridge, Shoreham, Whiting, Addison, New Haven, 
Cornwall, East Middlebury, Ripton, and Bridport. After the 
Fourth of July it was the one off-day of the summer. Haying 
was done; the oats were bundled in the fields for threshing 
and fall harvesting was two weeks or a month off. Com- 
mencement Day offered the best possible pretext, in this lull 
season, for a holiday, a picnic, a conservative revelry. Every- 
one came; the town swarmed. Homemade flags bearing twen- 
ty-four irregular stars were displayed from windows or door- 
ways. The ladies of the church, with a fertile thought for 
their treasuries, had had booths erected at advantageous places 
in the village and there were maple sugar cakes, tarts and 
lemonade for any youngster or staid alumnus with a spare 
penny. 

The parade at nine o'clock was the one feature in which the 
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children reveled: a band, seventy students, the graduating 
class of fifteen, the tutors and three professors, the honoraries, 
trustees, and president, trailed by alumni, and such town and 
out-of-town dignitaries as the president saw fit to invite. After 
the glamour of the parade from the College was swallowed 
by the meeting house, the younger generation retired to the 
commons or creek banks with an older sister and spent the 
remainder of the day energetically waiting for church to be 
over. 

Commencement was no hour or hour and a half affair. It 
lasted from g:30 until noon and from two until supper time. 
It took that length of time for fifteen orators to treat inten- 
sively such unconfined subjects as “Italy,” “The Dark Ages,” 
“Republican Government,’ “Modern Astronomy,” “Mental 
Symmetry,” and “The Fate of Genius.” These solid treatises 
were broken only by introductory sacred music, prayers and 
the Commencement dinner, which had become such a public 
and bibulous affair that the trustees had given up appropriating 
funds for it and taxed students on their term bill a flat three 
dollars. 

But when the sun was well down toward the Adirondacks 
and all orators except the valedictorian had been given their 
chance, it was President Bates’ turn; with each of the fifteen 
degrees conferred went a private little address to the recipient. 
And there were no cushions on the Congregational Church 
seats. 

However, Commencement did not conclude Commence- 
ment week. Organized alumni activities were appropriately 
saved until evening and yet another fifty-page oration was to 
be delivered by Reverend John Henshaw, who had come all 
the way from Baltimore to accept this honor, and a long poem 
to be read by alumni laureate-elect, the Reverend Reuben 
Smith. It had occurred to someone three years before that an 
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organized alumni body might prove a distinct asset to the Col- 
lege, socially, scholastically, but especially from the financial 
point of view. It took no great pressure to start an Associa- 
tion with the express purpose of “reviving the pleasing recol- 
lections and intercourse of Academic life,” “cherishing a laud- 
able zeal for the advancement of literature and science and 
particularly for the prosperity of our Alma Mater,” and pro- 
curing “all such articles and specimens as will serve to illus- 
trate the different branches of mineralogy, geology and natural 
history and transmitting them to the President of Middlebury 
College to be by him disposed of for the permanent use and 
benefit of the college.” And thus without delay an organization 
of the alumni had come into being. 

The association partly accounted for the increased number 
of graduates who had returned. Letters from classmate to 
classmate, from professor to former student spread the tidings 
of who would be back and something of the features of the 
program. The homecoming idea was contagious. Under- 
graduate friendships, formed silently tramping through bliz- 
zards, in heart to heart prayer meetings and in communicative- 
ly reconciling Bible and Natural Philosophy were not to be put 
in discard because of distance. There was a profound alle- 
giance that common hardships, endured while in college could 
promote. Fortune had reached some who were penniless as 
undergraduates, but more who had gone into religious work 
were still as poor as the churches they served. However, there 
was no caste at a Commencement gathering. Character for 
these solid New Englanders was the sole criterion for social 
merit. Graduate as well as undergraduate Middlebury stood 
for Democracy in its least adulterated form. And now, for the 
tireless homecomers this final event of the week was the epi- 
tome. 

“The history we have to sketch is very brief and simple,” 
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the orator told them. “It requires no research into the pages of 
musty folios—no plunging into the depths of antique records. 
We have no adulation to offer to the memory of titled founders 
and princely benefactors. No dissertations to pronounce upon 
the architectural beauties and proportions of fallen columns, 
broken arches, and tottering walls which mark the sites of 
venerable edifices where in by-gone times, our forefathers paid 
their devotions to science and courted the favor of the muses. 
Weare not called to the task of deciphering obscure and difficult 
inscriptions upon moulding tablets. No. We need no guide 
but memory to enable us to select the few prominent facts 
which are needed to make up the outline.” 

He mentioned the variety of fields into which Middlebury 
had sent graduates: “pastors of churches, professors of Theol- 
ogy, men eminent in the medical profession, ‘ornaments’ of 
the bar, occupants of seats in the General Assemblies of dif- 
ferent states and the highest legislative councils of the nation.” 
The College had spread its influence across the new continent 
and had struck ground in Syria, India, Africa. 

“No branch of education which is necessary to usefulness 
in any profession is neglected, or superficially taught, and there 
is no seminary in the land where a collegiate education can be 
acquired with more pecuniary economy, more safety to morals 
and more probability of religious improvement than at Middle- 
bury College. 

“If this college is in some respects inferior to the older sem- 
inaries of New England, is it not in others superior to them? 
If some branches of education are not here carried to as high 
a degree of polish and refinement as at Harvard or Yale, is 
not the deficit more than counter-balanced by the greater se- 
curity which is afforded for the correct moral principles and 
habits of youth in this comparatively sequestered borough, so 
remote from the common dissipations of vulgar life and the 
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more dangerous, because more refined, temptations of the 
fashionable world?” 

The applause was deafening. The homecomers would re- 
turn to the banks of the Ohio or the shores of Chesapeake Bay 
with Henshaw’s challenge gripping every conscience: “The 
grateful sense of the benefits the College has conferred upon 
us should ever prompt us in our respective spheres to advo- 
cate her interests, and labor to multiply the number of her 
sons.” 
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IX 
THE CRASH 


In appiTI0Nn to his scholarly knowledge of Euripides, Plato, 
and Aristotle, of Livy, Horace, and Tacitus, Solomon Metcalf 
Allen, professor of Latin and Greek, knew more about chim- 
neys than any other Middlebury layman. Repairing and clean- 
ing chimneys was his hobby and this happy combining of pro- 
fessions had done much to make him with both town and 
College the most popular man on the faculty. Youngsters with 
a bent for hero-worship trailed him through town envying 
him his daring; college students had all but idealized him, 
and even the local sages considered this twenty-eight year old 
professor one among them. 

A crack had appeared in a chimney of West College and 
on the afternoon of September 23, 1817, Professor Allen took 
it upon himself to repair the defect. While a hushed audience 
looked on, he ascended to the top of the new college building 
and was standing on a ladder attached to the chimney. He had 
often been in this daredevil position before and thought noth- 
ing of it. Jovially he exchanged commonplace remarks with 
those beneath him as he set about his work. Suddenly with 
a crack like that of a lash, the ladder snapped. Allen was 
dashed ten feet to the roof of the building. Momentarily he 
clung to a fragment of the scaffolding. It gave way. Down 
the roof he slid, frantically grasping for some rough surface. 
There was none. He plunged forty feet to the ground. 

Still conscious but with a terribly fractured shoulder he was 
immediately carried into the building and all the medical gen- 
tlemen in the vicinity summoned to his aid. But aid was beyond 
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their power. It was he who gave the only prescription to 
end his awful pain: “I must die.” 

That death was as intense a shock as the College had yet re- 
ceived. The accident represented more than a single death. 
It seemed to forebode as complete disaster-for the College. 
But the ominous shadow appeared a full twenty years in ad- 
vance of the real ghoul. The College had first to read a 
long chapter of accidents, to experience many ups and downs, 
inflation and deflation, the jubilant silver anniversary and 
grim conspiracy, a great rise before a great fall. 


It was several weeks after the inauguration of Joshua Bates 
in March, 1818, before he learned the dismal truth that the 
College was $20,000 in debt, that there were no available funds 
to meet immediate liabilities, nor any resources on which the 
officers could actually rely for support except the meagre in- 
come from the tuition of a diminishing number of students. 
He did not realize that during the last year of his predeces- 
sor’s administration, the town had begun to lose faith in the 
College, that the president was suspected of misappropriating 
funds and that beneficiaries had refused to fulfil pledges worth 
$60,000 on paper. 

“It was a dark hour,” he wrote. The idea that the College 
was doomed seemed clear cut in the minds of all. This 
feeling of utter “discouragement in the community, which 
nothing but time and patience and persevering effort could 
overcome” was Bates’ problem from the start. With the typical 
vigor of a revivalist he went about it. 

And in a house-to-house canvass, re-enrolling friends and 
incidentally working on the men who pledged that $60,000 
to Davis, a third of it he secured during the following decade. 
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But the $13,000 legacy of Painter in 1819 was the only contri- 
bution that saved the College from complete collapse. 

Lack of funds made an increase in faculty practically 
impossible. Each year the best student in the graduating class 
was elected tutor for the following terms and an M.A. degree 
given in payment, though any alumnus upon application, could 
receive the M.A. three years after graduation. When a pro- 
fessor left, the tutor at once took his place as full professor. 
Dr. Nathaniel Chipman ably filled the professorship of Law, 
the Reverend John Hough shifted from Latin to Theology, 
to Greek, to Rhetoric and English as departmental vacancies 
needed a veteran mind. Not until President Bates had been 
in office ten years was a new department added, and then it 
was Chemistry for which professors had been appointed almost 
annually and then failed to arrive. 

Like his predecessor in office, Bates spent much of his time 
wandering from village to village on horseback, pleading for 
funds in the name of God Almighty and the College. Even 
older members of the faculty had to take their turn at it, liter- 
ally begging from door to door for money that would directly 
be returned to the beggars as salary. | 

And Bates could invariably expect to return from these ab- 
sences to find new internal trouble to quash: infringements 
of religious laws, disciplinary difficulties with too young a tutor, 
or a delegation of as many as fifty wanting Professor Hall dis- 
missed because of too harsh scholastic discipline. 

Early in December, 1827, a new type of surprise greeted him. 
During the confining winter weeks when snow-drifts had 
frequently to be shoveled away from lower windows, the 
health of students had long been a problem. College was 
a sedentary life, devoted to books and college exercises twelve 
hours a day, and relieved only by the short walks to boarding 
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houses. A group of students, seriously concerned about their 
health, was received at his home. “We have come”, he was 
told, “to solicit the aid and interference of the corporation 
in forming an association to promote systematical bodily exer- 
cise.” : 

Indeed this did offer a novel issue—undoubtedly one of the 
first gestures in the country for college athletics. Skates 
were uncommon, skis practically unknown, snowshoes rare 
homemade conveyances. The petition was placed before the 
trustees at once. Sports did not enter their minds, for labor 
was the only accepted form of exercise. And labor it would 
be—mechanical labor. That group of petitioners did not know 
that instead of initiating a sports program they were starting 
one of the first manual training courses in the States. The 
Mechanical Association was the name chosen by this group 
of would-be athletes. But such a project could not be worked 
out that winter. In fact it took three winters. One Samuel 
Spalding of Brandon was appointed “agent” for the purpose 
of “establishing a plan for the exercise of students by mechan- 
ical labor.” 

But instead of stopping with a “plan,” Spalding innocently 
went about procuring subscriptions in money, joiner’s tools, 
materials for building, and standing timber for constructing 
furniture. He even went to New York to make sure of a 
market for student-made chairs, tables, and bedsteads. And 
finally an inexpensive building was put up on the campus, 
and the machinery mounted before the trustees got around 
to remind him that he was authorized only to “establish a 
plan” not a plant. Instantly his stock dropped among the 
subscribers and instead of the $800 promised he was able to 
collect only $100. The trustees forwarded him $18 for his ex- 
penses, promptly dismissed him as agent, holding him respon- 
sible for a debt just under a thousand dollars, and elected a new 
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“superintendent” for the mechanical establishment. The ven- 
ture never proved highly successful. 

Almost annually there was a bitter debate with the legisla- 
ture, a new appeal made for State assistance, and annually the 
delegation returned with crisp refusals. 

Again in 1833 Middlebury suddenly acquired another medi- 
cal academy. When the College set the example of offering de- 
grees to Castleton students, it was at once picked up all over 
the country. A physician or a group of physicians who made 
a specialty of training apprentices, applied to a college, regard- 
less of its distance, for a connection. Such a one had been 
formed between the struggling Medical Academy in Wood- 
stock, Vermont, and Waterville (Colby) 260 miles away, 
across Vermont, New Hampshire and into Maine. But this 
“Clinical School of Medicine” decided in 1833 that an intra- 
state connection would be far more valuable, and petitioned 
Middlebury. At once the advance was welcomed by the 
trustees, the petition accepted. Scholarship was insisted upon, 
but degrees could be conferred at Woodstock subject only to the 
approval of two “visitors” appointed by Middlebury—a direct 
reversal of what had been declared illegal with Castleton. 
The connection, however, was very loose. Middlebury had 
enough troubles of its own without entering too intensively 
into those at Woodstock. Interest was so laggard that no men- 
tion of any of the eighty graduates that received M.D. degrees 
from Middlebury was ever made in the trustee records. Dr. 
Bates had long dreamed of a strong medical school attached 
to the College, but he did not have energy to devote to a 
weak one at this time. 

Yet despite the ruptures in the faculty, the uncertain loy- 
alty of capital, the inconsistencies of trustees, Bates was man- 
aging all during these years to steady the enrollment; family 
arguments were kept profoundly secret within a limited family 
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circle. From the outside the College had apparently never 
been more prosperous. The town saw the number of students 
increasing rapidly twenty, forty, fifty, seventy percent until 
in 1836 attendance was more than double the enrollment of 
eighty in Bates’ first year. And this increase brought still 
another serious problem. There were less than seventy rooms 
available for students in both Colleges. A number could al- 
ways be taken care of in the village but discipline was difficult 
to enforce among these. 

At Commencement in 1831 a class of fifteen was graduated 
but more than twice that number were entering the next 
month. Though there were not sufficient funds in sight 
to cover routine expenses for the following year the trustees 
resolved that “the president and three professors make inquiry 
and report as to a plan of building a chapel and public rooms” 
so that the space now used for classes could be turned into 
dormitory quarters. For two years the matter was confined 
snugly to the minds of the committee. How could a minimum 
sum of $12,000 be solicited for a new building when more 
than that amount was immediately needed for running ex- 
penses? 

It was a subscriber to the Middlebury Free Press who raised 
them from this lethargy. “Why do not the faculty, or the 
Corporation, or some of the friends of the Institution”, he 
wrote, “make an immediate movement, to secure the speedy 
erection of a new College building? If the increasing number 
of students demands more room and better accommodations; 
if the inhabitants of this and the neighboring towns are in- 
terested in its growth; and if a check must necessarily be given 
to its prosperity, without such accommodations, it would seem, 
that those to whom the business belongs, should commence 
their operations without delay.” * 


*Middlebury Free Press. July 15, 1833. 
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What Davis two decades before had forced upon the public, 
that public began to call for now—a subscription, a new sub- 
scription. $12,000? No, they would set the goal at $30,000. 
President Bates went off to Boston with Professor Fowler to 
get the campaign in motion there. Trips to New York fol- 
lowed, while alumni and other patrons covered northern 
New England. Such generosity the College had never seen 
before. It was not glass, shingles, lumber and stone that were 
subscribed this time. Promises for money came readily. 

And not until every dollar needed for the building was 
contributed did the construction begin. The sound of ham- 
mers once more began echoing over the campus in 1835. All 
winter the work went on until the following summer it stood 
completed, the principal monument to Bates’ administration. 

There were the library and mineralogical museum on the 
first floor, class and lecture rooms on the second, the chapel 
‘rising two stories from the third floor with a long balcony 
on the south side, and offices for every member of the faculty. 
All was crowned with a modest Astronomical Observatory 
atop the belfry. And there were funds left over—in promis- 
sory notes—to start a sizable endowment and to warrant a 
resolve on the part of the trustees to erect still another dormi- 
tory to form the southern wing of the New College row. 

Prosperity was in the air. Middlebury was becoming widely 
known throughout the East, and was graduating classes near- 
ly as large as those at Harvard.” Enthusiastic and influential 
friends were everywhere. But just as the dawn was 
breaking on this new era, it was discovered—too late—that 
a thief during the night had started irreparable damage. And 
that thief was born three centuries before, in Poland and 
Transylvania as a result of the Reformation. Unitarianism 
had migrated to America about the time Middlebury was being 


* Middlebury Undergraduate. Dec. 1887. p. 34. 
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settled. It had found fallow territory in parts of southern 
New England, but was only beginning to feel its way into 
Vermont during the 1810’s. Belief in Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost as trinity had always been the unquestioned faith at 
the College. | 

It was cardinal doctrine that scholarship, culture, thought 
should be consecrated to the Glory of God and the good of 
man. Above all, a student’s emotional nature should be sub- 
servient to his religious interests. This belief had formed the 
basis for the series of revivals that had swept through the 
College every three or four years. The mention of Middlebury 
in any religious circle in the country meant also a mention 
of its famous revivals. Detailed knowledge of them was found 
where Middlebury was otherwise completely unknown. Here 
the light of religion was not to be “hid under a bushel; its 
bugle-blast gave forth no uncertain sound, its banner was of 
the unequivocal orthodox type”. Only a single class had 
graduated under Bates that had not been touched by at least 
one revival. But of late he was becoming fanatically insistent 
upon them. 

In 1836 while the chapel was being completed, there had 
appeared in Vermont the most sensational evangelist of the 
times, Reverend Jedediah Burchard. By many he was regarded 
as a brilliant and faithful preacher of evangelical religion; 
by others his ministry was looked upon with suspicion, distrust, _ 
even alarm. At length he arrived at Middlebury on the in- 
vitation of both President Bates and Thomas A. Merrill, pastor 
of the Congregational Church, who long had been a power 
behind the college throne. For two weeks he preached hell, 
fire, and brimstone. Literally hundreds from the surrounding 
countryside flocked to the altar, drunk with his song, his 
preachments and their own loosed emotions. And college 
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students were among them. Overwhelmed with the sudden 
discovery of a weight of sin on their shoulders, they left class- 
rooms to puzzle out a future or even a decent present in the 
light of the current teaching. Men who had never prayed 
in their lives gathered each night to share their misery. What 
mattered books when one’s soul was at stake? And professors 
with any humanity in them could not face a wan student with 
bloodshot eyes and tear-stained cheeks, and ask him to trans- 
late Tully, knowing full well that he had spent most of the night 
on his knees. Even the president had to urge that leniency 
be shown. “Shall we pretend that a little more abstract science, 
or polite literature will compensate for the want of practical 
science of life and immortality?” he would caution a professor 
on the side as he was about to enter a classroom. Or openly 
in the daily chapel service, “What is lost in technical science 
and human learning is compensated and more than compen- 
sated, by what will be gained in mental discipline and spiritual 
knowledge.” * 

If the revivals had lasted only during the period of the pub- 
lic meetings, the effect on scholarship would have been ig- 
nored by the outside world, but the evangelism had struck 
such a deep emotional root that the spiritual and mental de- 
pression existed for weeks and months afterward. 

With amazement, some humor, but great interest, the Uni- 
versity at Burlington watched. It was the principal center of 
liberal and advanced religious beliefs in Vermont; it repre- 
sented a consolidated body of modernist thinkers who would 
address religious truth in due proportion to reason and intel- 
lectual taste and let it work out its own results in relation to the 
laws of thought. It had for two decades claimed to be the 
pioneer in “abstruse investigations and scientific exposition of 
an elevated and spiritual system of intellectual and moral 
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truth.” It had charged that the old and current system of 
theology and philosophy led youth into doubt and skepticism, 
that “a sensuous and accommodating utilitarianism had dis- 
placed or obscured truths, absolute, universal, and imperish- 
able.” In direct opposition to the stand at Middlebury the 
University taught that every religious truth must find its ap- 
proval in the cool deliberations of reason. 

These two conflicting schools of thought were enough to 
make enemies, disregarding unspoken jealousies over State 
support at Burlington and the greater prosperity at Middle- 
bury. The gentlemen of the University saw, heard, reflected 
but were not long in determining to take a decided and open 
stand against the Middlebury type of evangelism and its conse- 
quences. “Associations of Ministries were visited, public assem- 
blies addressed, the columns of the religious press put in requisi- 
tion, private letters written, all to arrest and drive back this 
tide of error and delusion.” ° 

This move Middlebury had not anticipated. Electrically it 
felt the reaction. In only a few months the University came 
to be regarded as champion of reserve, ordered wisdom and 
religious prudence, while the College was represented as spon- 
sor of “irregularity, innovation, and radicalism.” The public 
was ready to forgive the University’s errors in philosophy in 
view of the service it had rendered by showing Middlebury 
in the correct light. 

In six months the College lost public confidence. Pledges 
made during the recent drive were retracted. Students com- 
pletely sobered from the emotional strain, packed up their 
belongings and went to Union, Williams, or Burlington. Even 
a large percentage of alumni withdrew their loyalty. Middle- 
bury became known as the stronghold of a new variety of 
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radical evangelism. From the peak enrollment of 168 in 
1836-37 it dropped in two years to 123 and in 1839 to 67; 41 
graduated, 12 entered. 

Perhaps a belief that the sheep were at last being separated 
from the goats prompted Bates to present a letter to the trustees 
on the morning of September 4, 1839: 

“Gentlemen: 

“T hereby resign my office as President of the College; and 
consequently my seat at your Board. 

“This step is taken in accordance with my original intention 
of returning to the work of the ministry about this time. In- 
deed I should have retired from college life a few years sooner 
when I had a favourable opportunity for resettlement in the 
ministry. But the institution was not then in a condition 
to be left without great injury. The time however is now come 
when I can retire not only without injury but probably (if 
you are fortunate in selecting a successor) with benefit to the 
interests of the college. Although therefore I have now no 
particular place of labour in view I must go forth ‘not knowing 
whither I go.’ Yet being persuaded that it is in accordance 
with the will of God, I embrace this opportunity to resign 
my office, and cast myself and family upon a kind providence 
for direction in my future course. 

“Never before the present year since my connection with the 
institution could I have resigned without a feeling of apprehen- 
sion that I should leave it to sink under the weight of its debts 
or languish through the insufficiency and division of its internal 
counsels and regulations. But now I retire with great confi- 
dence in its success and continued prosperity. ... May the 
blessing of Heaven rest on us all and render us prosperous in 
all our pursuits and blessed forever. 

Joshua Bates.” 
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Either on the strength of the letter or their unshaken con- 
viction that chance or the devil, not Bates, was responsible for 
the wavering enrollment, he was elected trustee of the College 
that afternoon. He accepted the offer of a two years salary 
from the depleted treasury, went to Washington to accept the 
Chaplaincy of the House, to write an article for the potent 
“Journal of the American Education Society” in favor of Col- 
lege revivals and to scribble notes used in an address years 
later at Middlebury: “Again, about the time of my resig- 
nation, in the year 1839, there was darkness in the land; yes, 
and to those who were near, that darkness was seen; and by 
those who possessed a keen sensibility, it might, like that of 
Egypt, be felt.” ° 

What direction the College had in the intervening years was - 
that of Solomon Stoddard, professor of Latin and Greek, but 
he was given neither power nor influence such as was needed 
to bring light out of dark. 

Benjamin Labaree felt his way into this gathering darkness 
a few months later. He was fully aware of the condition in 
which Middlebury was and this would not be his first exper- 
ience with a struggling education; for four years he had been 
president of Jackson College (Union University) in Tennessee 
and for three had served as secretary of the Central American 
Education Society in New York. He came to Middlebury with 
no show of resentment at the way things had gone. He suspected 
that enrollment could not be raised at once; he knew that if 
Middlebury were to have a future, it would first have to be 
coddled along quietly until people had time to forget. Time 
would furnish the only means of healing the wound. 

Magnanimously he looked at the spurting University of Ver- 
mont and commented graciously: “This controversy is not the 
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work of enemies of religion, but of the sincerest friends. It 
had its origin in a warm and earnest desire to promote the 
highest good of men, but in selecting the instruments to ac- 
complish this purpose, due regard was not had to their char- 
acter and their fitness to times and circumstances. The united 
labors of the President and Pastor had previously been greatly 
blessed among the churches, and if in their well-meant pious 
endeavors, they, in a given instance, countenanced men or 
approved of measures, that a sober, conservative people could 
not endorse, it should have been attributed to an incautious ex- 
cess of zeal, and readily have been pardoned. Instead of this, 
the mistake of these good men was seized upon, magnified and 
multiplied by interested parties until suspicions were excited, 
apprehensions awakened, and confidence seriously impaired.” * 

For seven weary years he labored incessantly, and ever quiet- 
ly, as buffer, as financial agent, as publicity director, as pro- 
fessor, as champion for an institution painfully oscillating be- 
tween life and death, struggling against neglect and poverty, 
suspicion and distrust. He had even to take upon himself the 
task of keeping the trustees together, for during the worst 
years of the depression there was almost a complete change in 
that body. Twenty resigned, died, or were retired and as many 
new men were elected to take their places. Intense as that dark- 
ness was in 1840, it did not reach its full intensity until 1847. 

During the fall of that year two instructors suddenly died, 
two resigned, and one was disabled. There was an epidemic 
among the students and the death of three did little to heighten 
the college morale. And in the midst of this internal trouble, 
the question of uniting Middlebury and the University was 
being forwarded by friends and dissenters alike. By all but 
a handful of men still imbued with the pioneer spirit the con- 
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clusion was foregone: “Middlebury had done its work, nothing 
remained for her now, but calmly to fold her robes around her, 
and lie down to her long repose.” * 

Clergymen, highly respected in their fields, had been em- 
ployed by the College to raise funds and each returned with the 
report that nothing could be done. 

An inventory of the Middlebury personnel and finances 
in December 1847 would have summarized briefly: the faculty 
consists of the President and one professor; the College has 
almost no endowment, and its property is heavily “mortgaged.” 

With such rapidity was the College falling, that only mass 
action could stay the decline and the deus ex machina arrived 
three years later in the form of the semi-centennial celebration. 
A committee of twenty alumni decided that the fiftieth anni- 
versary should be celebrated with such gusto that the world 
would hear and take note. Alumni were ready for action 
even as the country was financially active that year. The 
makings of revolution were sweeping America. East was turn- 
ing west, beckoned by gold discoveries. Cotton had been 
crowned King in the South. Industry was made dictator in 
the North, and railways were rapidly dissolving provincialism. 
Villages were becoming cities and county seats deserted. Un- 
derground railways to war were being laid between Free States 
and Slave States. Nothing was static, conflict was everywhere, 
prosperity came on apace, and that prosperity was being 
shared by alumni. 

“The lines of railway, which are now in operation”, advised 
some thousand invitations, “place Middlebury .. . within 
twenty-four hours of New York City. . . . It is ardently hoped 
that all of the Alumni, scattered as they are throughout the 
world, will come up with their wives and children, and make 
this festival the occasion of the renewal of old ties and associa- 
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tions; of the formation of new friendships; and an epoch in 
the history of our College from which she may date a stronger 
‘impulse in the advancement of sound learning, and a more ex- 
tended usefulness.” ° The challenge was picked up by scores 
of alumni so that President Labaree, in a salutatory address 
on August 22, 1850, could in full truth say: “I see before me 
statesmen, politicians, college officers, jurists, clergymen, law- 
yers, physicians, editors, teachers, and men of business. And 
your places of abode are not less diverse, than your occupa- 
tions. The cities and prairies of the great West, the towns and 
villages of the extreme East, the sunny climes of the South, 
and the frost-bound dominions of Queen Victoria, have sent 
hither delegates. The old Keystone has not forgotten us, and 
the great Empire has furnished a generous representation. You 
come, too, from the Granite and Bay States, and from the good 
land of steady habits, and not a few, from the valleys and hill- 
sides of our own Green Mountain State.” *° 

John G. Saxe, Middlebury’s poet laureate, was selected as 
their principal spokesman. In vibrant anapestic lines he said 
what all were eager to express: 


A right loving welcome, my true-hearted Brothers! 
Who have come out to visit the kindest of mothers; 
You may think as you will, but there isn’t a doubt, 
Alma Mater rejoices, and knows you are out; 
Rejoices to see you in gratitude here, 

Returning to honor her fiftieth year. 

And while the good lady is so overcome 

With maternal emotion, she’s stricken quite dumb, 
(A thing I must own, that’s enough to perplex 

A shallow observer, who thinks that the sex, 
Whatever may be their internal revealings, 

Can never be pained with unspeakable feelings,) 


® Addresses and Proceedings at the Semi-Centennial Celebration of Middlebury 
College. 1850. 
** Labaree, Benjamin. Address at Semi-Centennial Celebration. 1850. p. 9, 14-15. 
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Indulge me, dear Brothers, nor think me ill-bred, 
If I venture a moment to speak in her stead. 

I who, though the humblest and homeliest one, 

Feel the natural pride of a dutiful son, 

And esteem it today, the proudest of joys, 

That, not less than yourselves, I am one of the boys! 


First as to her health, which I’m sorry to say, 
Has been better, no doubt, than she finds it today; 
Yet when you reflect she’s been somewhat neglected, 
She’s really as well as could well be expected; 
And, spite of ill-treatment, and premature fears, 
Is a hearty old lady, for one of her years. 

Indeed, I must tell you a bit of a tale, 

To show you, she’s feeling remarkably hale; 

How she turned up her nose, but a short time ago, 
At a rather good looking, importunate beau: 

And how she refused, with a princess-like carriage, 
A very respectable offer of marriage! 


You see, my dear Brothers, a neighboring College, 
Who values himself on the depth of his knowledge, 
With a prayer for her love, and eye to her land, 
Walked up to the lady and offered his hand. 

For a minute, or so, she was all in a flutter, 

And had not a word she could audibly utter; 

For she felt in her bosom, beyond all concealing, 

A kind of a—sort of a—widow-like feeling! 

But recovering soon from the delicate shock, 

She held up her head like an old-fashioned clock, 
And with proper composure, went on and defined 
In suitable phrases, the state of her mind. 

Said she wouldn’t mind changing her single condition, 
Could she fairly expect to improve her position; 
And thus, by some words of equivocal scope, 

Gave her lover decided permission to hope. 

It were idle to talk of the billing and cooing, 

The amorous gentleman used in his wooing; 

Or how she replied to his pressing advances, 

His oscular touches and ocular glances; 

"Tis enough that his courtship, by all that is known, 
Was quite the old story, and much like your own. 
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Thus the matter went on, till the lady found out, 
One very fine day, what the rogue was about, 
That all that he wanted was only the power 
By marital license, to pocket her dower, 
And then, to discard her in sorrow and shame, 
Bereaved of her home, and her name and her fame. 
In deep indignation she turned on her heel, 
With such withering scorn as a lady might feel 
For a knave, who, in stealing her miniature case, 
Should take the gold setting, and leave her the face! 
But soon growing calm as the breast of the deep, 
When the breezes are hushed that the waters may sleep, 
She sat in her chair, like a dignified elf, 
And thus, while I listened, she talked to herself:— 
“Nay, ‘twas idle to think of so foolish a plan 
“As a match with this pert University-man, 
“For I haven’t a chick but would redden with shame, 
“At the very idea of my losing my name; 
“And would feel that no sorrow so heavy could come 
“To his mother, as losing her excellent home. 
“Tis true, I am weak, but my children are strong, 
“And won't see me suffer privation or wrong: 
“So, away with the dream of connubial joys, 
“Tl stick to the homestead, and look to the boys.” 


How joyous, my friends, is the cordial greeting, 
Which gladdens the heart at a family meeting; 
When brothers assemble round Friendship’s old shrine, 
To look at the present, and talk of “Lang Syne”! 
Ah! well I remember the halcyon years, 
Too earnest for laughter, too pleasant for tears, 
When life was a boon in yon classical court, 


Though lessons were long, and though commons were short. 


Ah! well I remember those excellent men, 
Professors and Tutors, who reigned o’er us then: 
Who guided our feet over Science’s bogs, 

And led us quite safe through Philosophy’s fogs. 
Ah! well I remember the President’s face, 

As he sat at the lecture with dignified grace, 

And neatly unfolded the mystical themes 

Of various deep, metaphysical schemes: 

How he brightened the path of his studious flock, 
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As he gave them the key to that wonderful Locke; 
How he taught us to feel it was fatal indeed, 
With too much reliance, to lean upon Reid; 

That Stewart was sounder, but wrong at the last, 
From following his master a little too fast, 

Then closed the discourse in a scholarly tone, 
With a clear and intelligent creed of his own. 
That the man had his faults it were safe to infer; 
Though I really don’t recollect what they were; 
I barely remember this one little truth, 

When his case was discussed by the critical youth, 
The Seniors and Freshmen were sure to divide, 
And the former were all on the President’s side. 


And well I remember another, whose praise 
Were a suitable theme for more elegant lays; 
But even in members ungainly and rough, 
I must mention the name of our glorious Hough, 
Who does not remember? for who can forget, 
Till Memory’s star shall forever have set, 
How he sat in his place, unaffected and bold, 
And taught us more truths than the lesson had told? 
Gave a lift to “Old Noll” for the love of the right, 
And a slap at the Stewarts, with cordial spite; 
And quite in the teeth of conventional rules, 
Hurled his adjectives down upon tyrants and fools? 
But, chief, he excelled in his proper vocation, 
Of giving the classics a classic translation; 
In Latin and Greek he was almost oracular, 
And, what’s more to his praise, understood the vernacular. 
Oh! ’twas pleasant to hear him make English of Greek, 
Till you felt that no tongue was inherently weak; 
While Horace in Latin seemed quite understated, 
And rejoiced like old Enoch in being translated!— 


And others there were,—but the hour would fail 
To bring them all up in historic detail: 
And yet, I would give, ere the moment has fled, 
A sigh for the absent, a tear for the dead. 
There’s not one of them all, where’er he may rove, 
In the shadows of earth, or the glories above, 
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In the home of his birth, or in lands far away, 
But comes back to be kindly remembered today. 


One little word more, and my duty is done;— 
A health to our Mother from each mother’s son! 
Unfading in beauty, increasing in strength, 
May she flourish in health, through the century’s length! 
And next when her children come round her to boast, 
May “Esto perpetua,” then be the toast! 


But the most provocative challenge of the Celebration came 
from Dr. Nehemiah Cutter: “Mr. President, in relation to our 
Alma Mater, I would say at the outset, that it is my practice 
when I leave my home and go abroad, always to leave my medi- 
cine, and in a measure my medical professions at home—and 
as our mother is represented to be sick, and as I have no medi- 
cine with me, I should beg to be excused from prescribing. 
But, Mr. President, as she is my mother, I feel an unusual in- 
terest in her case. I have, therefore, examined, and considered 
the symptoms and pathology of her disease, the Diagnosis 
and the Prognosis of it——and have concluded to make two 
prescriptions. First, give her ten thousand dollars to remove 
all obstructions in the prima via—and secondly, give her 
twenty-five thousand dollars, for a permanent tonic, in fund, 
of which to take small doses to invigorate and sustain the 
system as the indications require. 

“Thus, Mr. President, I presume to predict, that she will im- 
mediately be in a convalescent state, and shortly restored to 
perfect health and prosperity.” ** 

That night at an “extraordinary” session of the alumni the 
success of Middlebury’s celebration was told. A drive was 
launched to raise $35,000 “for the relief and improved endow- 
ment of the College” within one year, and before the meeting, 
“conducted in a spirit of high and resolute determination” 


* Cutter, Nehemiah. Address at Semi-Centennial Celebration. p. 142, 143. 
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broke up, over seven thousand dollars had actually been sub- 
scribed. 

Once more the College was on the national highway to pros- 
perity. The following fall the enrollment jumped to sixty-three, 
by 1855 eighty were registered and by the end of the decade 
the hundred mark had been passed. | 

But neither President Labaree in his enthusiasm, nor the 
alumni in their exuberance, had reckoned with civil war. 


Xx 
FOR COUNTRY 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN was inaugurated in March 1861. A month 
later Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor was in flames from 
the “red hot” cannon ball of the new Confederacy, and the 
Civil War was on. The puffing little engine of the Rutland 
and Burlington Railroad Company dropped off a bundle of 
letters and papers at the Middlebury station above the falls and 
the incredible news spread into town. Rumors had already ar- 
rived on that unauthentic instrument, the telegraph, but here 
was the printed word. On hushed voices and on excited voices 
it was carried to the College. There were informal rallies on 
every dormitory floor that night. Who would go? who would 
be the first to enlist? Hastily a huge twenty-two foot flag was 
pieced together with the help of village matrons and in a great 
ceremony hoisted aloft the chapel steeple. Hundreds gathered 
from the surrounding countryside for the event, standing in 
the spring mud at the foot of the Chapel steps to listen to ad- 
dresses of patriotism from every member of the faculty and 
from orators elected from each of the classes. In town a Middle- 
bury Company was already being formed, including one fresh- 
man. Even Sabbath rules were forgotten while the women 
folk worked all day making shirts and uniforms. 

Then came the eve of departure for that first local com- 
pany, and a great dinner was spread in honor of the one 
college volunteer. “We all cried, and all made speeches.” 
Sixty-one “signed a paper for the purpose of placing us in 
a condition to be drilled under the command of the State 
and the United States’—many with the reservation that the 
signature would be null and void if parents objected. The 
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Burlington Times next morning reported that the students 
had formed themselves into a company and were ready to 
march at a moment’s notice. 

It was all very easy to pledge unqualified allegiance when 
in the crowd, but every one of those pledgers had a little battle 
of his own to struggle over when the crowd was dispersed 
and each was left in his room facing an empty sheet of cor- 
respondence paper addressed home. And the task of breaking 
the news became increasingly difficult as the weeks passed 
and reports of some of the army hardships filtered back to 
the campus. 

Epistolary introductions were the most difficult. They had 
to be a little evasive, bravely casual in tone, designed to catch 
the folks off their guard. After pondering half an evening 
Edwin Higley, sophomore, leader in his class, the man chosen 
to give the class address at the flag-raising, finally plunged 
into his letter. An older sister would be vulnerable. 

“My dear Em: 

I beg your pardon for writing on such big homely paper 
but I can’t get any other. I feel very much like writing a letter 
to you this evening, for it has been fast day you know, and 
we have no lessons for tomorrow. Moreover I feel pretty com- 
fortable, seated in my cushioned arm chair with my slippers 
on, and my lamp casting a cheerful light on several very 
cheerful things about the room. Some large damask window 
curtains shut in with their heavy drapery the deep bay window, 
within which our bird is sleeping. I say bird because the quiet 
one spared me the trouble of taking him back to Mary by 
flying out of a hole in the old cage in a storm and getting lost 
before I could get my shoes on and pursue him. Birdie sings 
a good deal now. 

“To go on with my room, next to the window stands the 
plant stand with my fuchsia almost in bloom. On the other 
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side of the room, similarly situated with ours at home stands 
our piano. It is not a loud nor very full toned one, but quite 
sweet and pleasant. Next comes the stove, a pretty one of 
sheet iron which Willie had, and next the table at which I 
write, and in the corner beyond the secretaire full of books. 
Last but by no means least is the new carpet which stretches 
softly beneath my feet warm, cheerful and cozy. Add more- 
over that the doors are grained and you have the picture awk- 
ward as it is drawn of a pleasant room, of the pleasantest 
room in College to my mind, and almost every one’s else. 

“College affairs go very pleasantly on. Tutor Williams 
gives very good satisfaction as far as I know. There is here a 
good deal of war feeling however. And I want you to get 
your mind ready to hear that I have enlisted. For I am really 
thinking very seriously on the subject. It does not seem to 
me that religious young men ever had a more open opportunity 
for good than by going into camp and exerting their influence. 

“IT will send you my picture with this letter if I can get it. 
I want to be in Burlington very much this week, as the con- 
vention is there and Baker and Mrs. Little will be there. But 
I must give it up. I played the melodeon this morning for 
the Methodists, their player being absent. These verses I wrote 
aodircad at D./U. the other night. -. . 

Good night 
Ned” 


“When wrong is gathering for the fight, 
We do not fear to raise our hands. 

And battle boldly for the right. 

Nor does it seem so brave a deed 

To stand amid the cannon’s peal, 

And, in our country’s hour of need, 

To bare our bosoms to the steel. 

Paler, perchance, may be the brow, 

The throbbing pulse may beat more high, 
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But yet the truth is simple, now, 

‘°Tis sweet, for native land, to die!’ 
Thank God! that when the tempest sweeps 
And towering mountains loom before, 

We need but climb the rugged steeps, 

To stand beside the shining shore!” 


The expected letter of disapproval came by return mail, 
but now that the question was definitely opened, refutation 
came more easily. 

“Dear folks: 

“T am sorry, since you sent such a letter as you have to- 
night, that you didn’t send it sooner, because, if I go there isn’t 
time for any extended correspondence. 

“And I don’t want you to think that it is simply a fit of 
obstinacy if I still feel war-like. All your reasons for my staying 
are there. 

“First, ‘there are plenty of men, which isn’t so. The Presi- 
dent called for 400,000 men and only 250,000 are in the service 
today. So that now 150,000 more men are called for and 
needed. Needed because we have been whipped in every large 
engagement except Hatteras since the war broke out, and in 
all cases for want of men. Furthermore here in Middlebury 
a recruiting office has been opened a week ago, for the sixth 
Vt., and only one man has enlisted yet, and he will not pass 
muster. Also ‘our’ cavalry company which has been going, 
three weeks, with recruiting stations in Middlebury, Ver- 
gennes, Bristol, and Shoreham, has only thirty men out of 
the ninety-five which it needs and next Monday the company 
should be full. So there zs a need of men. And now a word 
in regard to the kind of men wanted. It is the universal tes- 
timony of everyone that a camp is a terrible place for corrup- 
tion and demoralization among the soldiers. Now it should 
be, and is, a strong argument with me, that men of religious 
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principles are wanted, needed here. Our classmate S—— is a 
fellow easily influenced and if we let him go off alone it will 
be very easy for him to be led off by evil comrades; but if 
John W and I go, he will associate with us, and we can 
do him good; and not only him but others; so if ever I wish 
to do any good in a religious point of view, I could never 
have a better opportunity. 

“Your next objection is about breaking up my college course 
etc. Now W and I have no other idea than we shall 
come back (if we come back at all) and finish our course. 
I shall not be too old then. As to the interruption, John says 
that he should miss more three years taken from his studies 
now than he should when he was a sophomore. 

“In regard to the loss to community by such a step as I pro- 
pose, I do not think it worthy of consideration. When such 
men as Mr. H leave their families, their labors, their 
influence in society and in life, it doesn’t seem much for me, 
who have no family, no ties, no position which the world 
will notice if unfilled. It doesn’t seem much, I say, for me to go. 

“If I have any duties to the world in the future, it will be 
very easy for God to bring me back to fulfill them. In regard 
to endurance, it is the testimony of those who know that 
slightly-built persons bear the labors of a campaign easier than 
those who are more rugged and larger... . 

“As to you at home, you have no need of me; Henry and 
Allie can take care of the farm and you. So all you have to 
give up is the opposition of your own feelings or affection for 
me, and ought you not to give up this, if I will, the rest? 

“I have prayed and thought over the matter as candidly as 
I could and I think the place for me is in the army. It don’t 
seem to me that I should want to live, fifty years from now, 
and look back to this, the greatest struggle for truth and lib- 
erty that the world ever saw, and say that I was a young, strong 
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man, and the country called loudly for troops, and yet I was 
engaged in obtaining a classical education and couldn’t go. 
.. . So unless I hear something pretty decided tomorrow, I 
guess I shall sign my wedding contract with Miss Columbia, 
by enrolling my name on Capt. Moses’ recruiting papers.” 

And mother in despair took up her pen. 

“Dear Ed: 

I am not disposed to say with H. that a// your arguments 
are bosh—but are true, noble and worthy of you. I have a good 
deal of sympathy with your feeling that fifty years hence you 
will be ashamed to say that neither of you three brothers lifted 
a finger in the hour of your country’s peril. Though you know 
very little of the hardships before you yet doubtless you can 
bear them as well as others. If you feel it to be your duty to 
go, I should be sorry to stand in the way. Go and may God 
bless you and keep you and bring you safely back—but es- 
pecially may you be kept from the evil influences around you— 
and may you never allow a spirit of revenge to dwell a moment 
in your breast—is this possible for those whose business it is 
to kill. If you were a better boy to write often it would not 
be so hard to let you go. 

“T should prefer you would go on your feet, as you are 
not much used or fond of a horse—but that is a small matter— 
if you decide to go I should think you might as well come home 
for I don’t believe you will study much. Tell—if you are not 
coming right home—what you will want for an outfit; that 
I can do—sad work it will be, but I will try to be as cheerful 
as I can, and do the thing heartily. 

Your Mother” 

This generation had not known war. Among themselves 
the boys at College talked of “going” as they would talk of a 
weekend fishing trip. With Higley went two others. President 
Labaree had year by year since 1850 boosted the enrollment 
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over the one hundred mark. That year it dropped to the 
low nineties, and on the following a whole third of the College 
went. But Middlebury was representative of any American 
college during those years and Higley representative—perhaps 
in ideal—of that throng of collegians who calmly offered them- 
selves as fodder to settle another capitalist argument. 

But there could be no misinterpretation of what the exchange 
of campus for battlefield meant, once Higley and his student 
associates arrived in Virginia, after the long trip in an open 
freight car without even the warmth of a blanket. 

They soon found themselves hand in hand with death—charg- 
ing their way through Confederate forces from Culpeper back 
to Rappahanock. They were flanked, hemmed in, and cut off, 
and by God and for the Union they would get through. Since 
four o'clock in the morning they had been on the march, 
following a day and night of fighting and picket duty. Since 
noon they had seen steady battle, this alternate charging and 
ambushing. There had been no let-up, no hundred yards won 
without a compensating loss of life on both sides. A late 
October sun set red behind the weighted clouds of blue smoke. 

It was nine o'clock before the last of the thinned ranks had 
plowed a way through the lines of the enemy and reached 
Rappahanock, there to receive orders to continue on. For 
two more hours the regiment prodded the drooping horses 
up the railroad tracks and finally halted for the night in a clump 
of protective trees. Horses were unsaddled for the first time 
in four nights and turned loose to grub the frost-touched grass. 
Huge fires were built and the men grouped about them, cold 
and hungry, to share with one another a scant supply of hard 
tack for a meal, and then toppled over onto the chilled ground 
in a dead sleep. Sleep—for one hour. At midnight the bugles 
rang cruelly into the forest silence “Boots and Saddles, Boots 
and Saddles,” “To Horse, To Horse.” It was incredible that 
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any general could demand this of a decrepit army, even in 
retreat. But boots went on slowly, horses were prodded to 
their feet and saddled. Into the night and the dawn the pro- 
cession straggled, with a promise of a full day of picketing 
ahead. 

Or as winter came on there was little of the college spirit to 
accompany the striking of tents, packing up equipment, and 
starting off in a snow squall over half-frozen, half mud-bound 
roads, marching all day into a wilderness, finally halting at 
dusk to wait in the storm four hours for the tents to come up 
and then shoveling off snow to clear a place for them. Thoughts 
of a feather bed in a college dormitory were hard to cast aside, 
while lying in a shiver on frozen ground with two blankets 
for protection, no straw, no stove. And nights there were 
with no sleep, no food, no shelter, nights spent on horseback 
waiting interminable hours for dawn and the enemy. Waiting. 

Later that winter the Army of the Potomac were persis- 
tently suffering away the months of dead-winter in encamp- 
ment. Supper of hard bread and rice was over and the men 
had retired to their tents. The stillness outside was broken 
by bawdy laughter, an occasional female voice, or a drunken 
attempt at oratory. Suddenly there was added to this medley 
the strains of a Beethoven march, as if in challenge to the 
laughter and camp stories. It was a signal down the line of 
tents; flaps opened, and a scattering of men sauntered toward 
the oddest shelter in the encampment, a board shack roofed 
with canvas. They thrust open the door, which sagged on its 
leathern hinges, and grouped themselves around Higley and 
his melodeon. A yellow candle lighted the shelf of books, 
the little pile of Atlantic Monthlies, Rutland Heralds, and 
Middlebury Registers sent from home. 

The melodeon shifted to Swanee River that was just becom- 
ing popular, and the camp shack mourned to the night: “All 
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the world am sad and dreary, Ebry where I roam.” Then in 
succession came the new favorites “Just Before the Battle, 
Mother,” “Old Kentucky Home,” “Tenting Tonight,” and 
a parody on “Dixie” which had so often been heard across the 
lines from the Confederate front. Later someone produced a 
cheese that had just arrived from home. And as usual the 
evening broke up with the singing of the new Battle Hymn, 
“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord . . . Glory, glory, Halleluia.” 

It was not an empty speech that Higley had sent home before 
enlisting: “It is the universal testimony that a camp is a terri- 
ble place for corruption and demoralization among the sol- 
diers. It is a strong argument with me that men of religious 
principles are wanted, needed there.” 

College was always finding a place in chance conversations. 
One day in spare time he would be teaching his blackamoor 
aide de camp to read from a primer sent down from Vermont 
and invariably the lesson would bring back some Middlebury 
incident. Or again the lieutenant would be marching a half 
dozen Confederate soldiers to camp prison. As informal as 
they, he strode along, letting them set the pace. One straggler, 
obviously suffering from a wound in the arm, was presently 
in step with him. 

“Shot, boy?” Higley asked, after standing a chill embarrass- 
ment as long as he could. 

“Yes, sir, two days ago. There wasn’t a bandage to spare,” 
was the reply. 

They walked along in another embarrassed silence, while 
Higley debated with himself over Union discipline and hu- 
manity. Decisively he pulled from his pocket a huge hand- 
kerchief, tore it in three strips, halted the group and proceeded 
to bandage the arm. Formality between the two was snapped 
at once. 
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“T learned this from a book in my college library,” he apolo- 
gized for his awkward first aid. 

“College?” 

“Middlebury College, in Vermont. Did you enlist from 
College, too?” 

“University of Alabama. I didn’t know there was a college 
in Vermont.” 

“T didn’t know there was one in Alabama. How old is it?” 

“1831, sir. Established by the government.” 

“Middlebury was never so fortunate. Never could get a cent 
from the government. But before I enlisted, I saw Starr Hall, 
the fourth building, dedicated—more buildings than the Unt- 
versity of Vermont has. What a night we had when the corner- 
stone was laid. A torch parade all over town, ending up at 
the women’s seminary. We sang “‘Won’t Go Home Until 
Morning’ under their windows for half an hour—Hold your 
arm out a little—And we wouldn’t have gone home until 
they began to show their night caps under the curtains—wave 
kerchiefs—of all the squealing! It seems a life time ago. The 
boys are all getting military training now, getting ready to 
match you fellows from Alabama——Have you a jackknife? 
Of course not—They even have a gymnasium along with 
the town—ladders, swings, bars, ropes, all the latest equip- 
ment in a big sixty by eighty hall. There, that ought to make 
it more comfortable.” 

“Are you going back to college?” 

“Are your” There was an uncertain smile about his lips. 

They understood each other. 

“Company, attention, forward march.” 

With poignancy that last question of the prisoner was flung 
back at him a few days later. Under the date July 4, 1864, 
Captain Higley scribbled in an old diary: “I am sitting in a 
foul box car crowded with Yankee prisoners and rebel guards, 
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among the former of whom I rank. The train has been de- 
layed here somewhere in South Carolina for five hours by 
a break in the road. We have passed a hot sweltering night 
and have the prospect of more such before us. A year since 
I was in Washington, clean and comely, sipping my ice cream 
and soda water, attending celebrations and hearing fair music. 
Quo tempora mutantur!” 

And on successive days: “July ro—We draw our rations of 
cornmeal, are assigned to squads and messes, and commence 
the routine of prison life. . . . I pay twelve dollars for two tin 
plates. July 21—There is a petty purveyor’s stand allowed by 
our keeper where one can purchase small apples at two dollars 
per dozen, onions at the same sale, soft bread at a dollar per 
loaf, molasses at six dollars per quart. As my pockets were 
kindly emptied by my captors I am not able to make heavy 
purchases... . This life teaches me how much our minds 
are in subjection to our stomachs. Interspersed with the dreams 
of music, friends and home which generally fill the reveries 
of a wanderer come visions of my mother’s delicious buck- 
wheat cakes and maple molasses, and the melting sweetness 
of her white biscuits, butter and honey! .. . July 24,—Our 
friends here have kindly lent us a blanket which we put 
between us and the ground; for the rest I take off my coat 
and spread it over me; and in order to use my body impartially, 
I cover the lower half during the first of the night and then 
draw the coat up over my face during the remainder. I give 
my lower extremities the precedence in point of time because 
in the morning the face needs protection from the annoyance 
of the flies... . July 27—Left Macon at midnight and am 
started with six hundred others by rail for Charleston... . 
July 28—Jumped off the cars at midnight halfway between 
Savannah and Charleston with Captain Beeman... . July 
29—We walk about in the swamps among lizards and alli- 
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gators till daylight, then lie down. . . . Aug. 3—Toward night 
we revealed ourselves to a negro—that was our error... . In 
another moment a couple confederate cavalry trotted into the 
street and we had barely time to whisper to each other “We 
are gone up” when with cocked carbine they called on us to 
surrender. . . . Aug. 8—This Charleston jail is a most villain- 
ous place. A very large strongly built edifice with a small 
yard of about an acre in size. We are crowded into this yard 
(six hundred of us) a filthy place full of sinks and sewers. . . . 
Yesterday our ration of beef was changed to one of lard, a 
spoonful and a half to a man, and today instead of bread we 
are offered some rice! .. . Federal Prisoners Hospital, Aug 
30—I have been here three weeks quite sick and unable to 
write. ... Aug. 31—Still the same.... Sept. 7—I gain 
strength a little but very slowly... . Sept. 13—I have been 
feeling rather weaker if anything. We don’t get enough to 
eat... . Sept. 28—Nothing new. I am expecting to return 
to prison. .. . Sept. 30—Feeling well. I enlisted at Midd. 
three years ago today. ... Oct. 11. Go on full diet, don’t 
feel so well. Take my discharge from hospital. We are again 
lodged in the city jail yard. I have no blanket. Sleep alone 
on the ground, wrapped in an old tent... . Nov. 10—We 
are entirely unprovided by the rebels with any shelter but have 
built and dug ourselves tolerably comfortable habitations of 
brush, logs, and occasionally a bit of canvas or cloth. The feed 
is nothing but sorghum—a vile substitute for molasses—no 
meat at all—semi-occasionally a little flour. . . . Thanksgiving 
Day passed quietly. . . . Dec. 12—We leave “Camp Sorghum” 
and move bag and baggage to the city (Columbia) and are 
ushered into the yard of the Lunatic Asylum. This is a large 
yard of some five acres surrounded by a high brick wall. We 
are turned out of doors again and have a cold time attempting 
to sleep. . . . We talk of buying a stove, but as it will cost us 
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probably five hundred dollars it will pull heavily upon our un- 
replenished pockets. And we have to buy pretty much all 
that we eat... . Dec. 13—The Confederacy has run out of 
lumber after completing ten of the thirty-one buildings we 
shall fill. . . . In vain have we hoped for some improvement 
in our rations. We get no meat, no bread, no vegetables, no 
beans, nothing but meal and some atoms of flour, rice and 
salt, and plenty of sorghum. Oh, for the potatoes, apples, 
pumpkins and milk which my father is feeding to the pigs 
and cows! ... Dec. 31—We get our first quantity of boards 
from the rebs for our building. The weather is bitter cold 
and we have suffered these last weeks not a little... . Jan. 
1—Capt. Penfield wakes us up as we sleep on the ground by 
thrusting an icicle two feet long under our blanket with “Happy 
New Year.” .. . Jan. 24—I won't resign if I get out of this 
before the war closes. So long as there are rebels I mean to do 
nothing but fight them... . Feb. 15—My birthday! Passed 
in a box car on the way from Columbia to Charlotte, N. C. 
... We get one day’s ration consisting of five hard crackers 
and a morsel of bacon—the first issue of meat we have had 
for five months... .” 


Early Monday morning on the tenth of April the little tele- 
graph at the Middlebury station ticked out the news “Peace 
in the Union. Lee has surrendered.” Wildly the telegraph 
operator left his post and ran into the street shouting the re- 
port. In five minutes the Congregational Church bell was 
clamoring and in five more it had been picked up by every 
other bell in town. People tooting horns, clanging dinner 
bells, pounding milk pans, poured out of houses, factories, 
stores, as the news passed along the streets. College students ran 
from their classes tossing books and caps in the air. The morn- 
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ing trains drew in with such prolonged screeches that multi- 
tudes from the surrounding country came thronging to the 
scene. Processions of students on horseback, state militia, fire 
companies, and teams bearing exultant young ladies traversed 
the streets all day. In front of the Addison House there were 
speeches, songs, and volleys fired by the military. All day long, 
and far into the night, a cannon in the town park belched 
thunder. “Peace was ratified so far as Middlebury could do it.” 

But peace did not bring an increased enrollment to the Col- 
lege. What the war had done to the rest of the country it had 
done to colleges in greater proportion. Families that could 
have sent sons were now destitute. Middlebury had always 
been a “poor boy’s” college. Hundreds of these agriculturally 
minded “poor boys” had been out of the State—in service— 
for the first time in their lives. They had seen in the South and 
West fertile fields, unplanted plains, horizons unexplored, had 
ridden through “wheat as high as the houses.” They had been 
brought up grubbing a scant livelihood from Vermont hills. 
Wanderlust had intoxicated them. Interest in Vermont—and 
last of all, in the College—faded, when they returned to their 
rugged farms and began to draw comparisons. 

Stern Puritan discipline, too, had held them to their native 
environment before the war. Camp life had done much to 
destroy respect for it. Many came back completely broken in 
spirit and in physique. The experiences of Higley were repre- 
sentative, except in the way he clung to his Vermont religion 
and educational background. When he returned to Castle- 
ton his own mother did not recognize him. Men in similar 
condition never re-entered college; it took months and years 
to recuperate. And in those months and years enthusiasm for 
Middlebury was lost. 

But those who did enter brought with them the background 
of camp life. Never was there a more ungovernable muster 
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of American college students as during the decade following. 
Despite daily chapel, the curricular religious teachings, 
and Sunday exhortation, morals were at their lowest ebb. Prac- 
tically every college town, including Middlebury, sheltered 
its house of ill-fame. Fraternity loyalty began to challenge 
college order. The administration frowned as grimly upon 
a new morality as it did a half-century before, but now it had 
to be accepted as a problem and counteracted. Men used to 
army discipline, in which prison or court martial might be the 
sentence for offense, could scoff at the ultimatums of professors 
and president. And the attitude of ex-soldiers was not long 
in being shared by those whose knowledge of war was gath- 
ered from newspapers read in Painter or Starr Hall. 
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XI 
FROWNS OF PROVIDENCE 


Ir was eight-thirty Sunday evening of Christmas Day of 1864. 
Ezra Brainerd, humming the melody of an old German carol, 
was tramping back to the College from the holiday service at 
the Congregational Church. But the humming was not in- 
spired by a great overflow of Christmas unction. Rather it was 
defensive. Brainerd was lonesome—and he was cold. All the 
way up from the church he had been picturing student peda- 
gogues—revered intelligentsia—in snug homes back in the 
hills, the center of attention in the group circling a kitchen 
hearth, guests of a whole community during the winter school 
session. And he, bound back to a frigid room in Starr Hall to 
sit alone the rest of the evening. Even his pail of water would 
probably be frozen. 

The chill of the bitter south wind was intensified by the 
dampness. It was going to snow again. And even now there 
were no navigable paths. He waded deep into another drift 
and the wind fought him. He paused. There was something 
more than a prediction of snow in that gust. His throat sud- 
denly went dry. Sparks were jumping out of the southwest 
chimney of Starr. He looked behind; not a soul in sight. They 
would be exchanging their Merry Christmases for another 
half hour at the church. Faintly, but unmistakably, the smell 
of burning wood met him as he plunged forward. Burning 
wood, and then paint. And there was a glow in one of the 
lower windows where there ought not to be a glow. The snow 
furnished little impediment to his speed now. 

He flung open the door of the south hall. Fire had eaten 
through the partition along the stairway. Breaking into the 
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room south of the partition, he found that the flames extended 
along the whole length of a baseboard and the pine boards 
in the adjacent wood-closet were rapidly being lapped up. 
The fire had evidently started from the open clean-out door 
of the chimney. 

He dashed to his room in the north entry of the Hall for a 
single pail of water, broke the film of ice on it, and ran back. 
The fire was gaining headway rapidly. Alone he was helpless. 
Sparingly he splashed the water along the baseboard—a single 
pail full. But dozens of pails were needed immediately, and 
ice-bound cisterns were the only source. 

He ran out shouting the alarm. Slowly it was picked up by 
others at a distance, and as slowly they plowed through the 
snow-drifts to the campus. Every window in the two lower 
stories by this time was a red eye of fire. It was impossible 
for any of the gathering throng even to enter the south part. 

From the north windows panic-stricken volunteers poured 
books, beds, stoves, and furnishings into the snow beneath. 
Others plied student axes at the two frozen cisterns west and 
east of the Chapel, recalling the favorite undergraduate gibe: 
“They have hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns that hold 
no water.” 

It was minutes later that the new Washington hand pumper, 
purchased by the town only a few weeks before, came trund- 
ling up College Street behind tugging volunteers, and a shout 
went up from the gathering crowd, but even it was next to 
useless with the limited supply of water. Snow was hopefully 
dug away from the old well curb west of Painter Hall but the 
depths were as dry as they had been since inexpert workmen 
fired a blast in the bottom some five years before, opening 
crevices in the underlying ledge. The heads of the bucket 
brigades were not long in giving up Starr Hall and concen- 
trating efforts on the roofs of the Chapel and Painter Hall. 
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At midnight only the smoking hulk of Starr Hall stood, 
a blotch of fading red hovering over it in the cloudy sky. But 
the other two buildings were intact, thanks to the volunteer 
“fire department.” Much of the property of the students in 
the north section had been saved, but all was lost in the south 
part. In one evening $25,000 had been snuffed from the capi- 
tal of the College, for there was only $5,000 insurance on the 
building. 

In despair President Labaree, who had been trying to get 
his resignation accepted for eight years, penned a notice to 
the Register: 

“Our beautiful College edifice Starr Hall is in ruins. The 
disaster can be accounted for without attributing to the hand 
of an incendiary. We give our most hearty thanks to the Fire 
Company, to the citizens of Middlebury, and vicinity, and to 
the young men, students and others, for their prompt, efficient 
and persevering efforts to extinguish the flames. Without the 
most vigorous exertions, two other buildings might have been 
destroyed. If the walls prove to be sound, of which there is 
hope, the building will be repaired as soon as practicable. And 
if, in our misfortune we are constrained to ask the liberality 
of our friends in Middlebury and elsewhere, we are sure from 
past experience that the appeal will not be in vain.” 

But even before his note was published, the town philan- 
thropists, sensing that the best time to launch a new appeal for 
financial assistance was before the ashes of the building or the 
sympathies of the townsfolk chilled, had resolved at a public 
meeting “that the interests of this entire community and the 
educational good of the public, in general, demand the prompt, 
liberal and energetic effort of every citizen speedily to repair 
what the fire has destroyed.” 

Oppressive war taxes were already being levied on the citi- 
zens, but civil war was not to outdo civic pride in a local col- 
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lege. Moreover the war had brought wealth as well as taxes 
to Addison County. During the past two decades, Middlebury 
had become practically the sheep breeding capital of the coun- 
try. It was the headquarters of both the Vermont Atwood 
Merino Sheep Club and the Vermont Merino Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, two of the most powerful organizations in the in- 
dustry. Representatives from the vicinity of Middlebury, bear- 
ing fat wallets, had made repeated voyages to Europe, studied 
into pedigrees, markings and wool fibres like so many scholars 
and returned with the pick of European flocks. No expense 
had been spared, and owners now were justly convinced “that 
there were better sheep in Addison County than in any other 
part of the world.” * Weekly sheep trading furnished the out- 
- standing local news items of interest in the Regzster: 

“Vermont fine blooded sheep are well represented at the 
Illinois State Fair now in progress at Chicago. In the list of 
exhibitors of Spanish Merinoes are the names of twelve well 
known sheep farmers of Addison County.” * 

“The farmers have been able to pay off their mortgages 
since the war commenced and lay up Uncle Sam’s Bonds, and 
by their attention to breeding and improving the celebrated 
Hammond sheep they are all getting rich. This town is now 
celebrated throughout the land as the great center for these 
wonderful and peculiar greasy sheep, selling from $300 to 
$10,000 per head.” ° 

“Shipped from Middlebury to Boston Market, four carloads 
of sheep, also four loads to the West.” * 

“F, H. Dean has a farm of 150 acres; 150 breeding ewes at 
$500 each—$75,000. Don’t doubt it, for he has been offered 
$1000 each for five of them, and $7,000 last year for a four-year 


* Smith, H. P., History of Addison County, Vermont. p. 297. 
* Middlebury Register. Sept. 20, 1865. 

"Ibid. Jan. 10, 1866. 

“Ibid. Nov. 6, 1866. 
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old buck, which has since earned him $4,000. California gold 
mines can’t compare with that.” ° 

“Simeon S. Rockwell has a flock of 300 valued at $30,000. 
One of his bucks has netted him over $20,000 in the last four 
years.” ° 

To Ohio and Illinois, to Australia, Africa and South Amer- 
ica men from the county traveled with their precious animals 
to make small fortunes. In many cases the money disappeared 
as quickly as it was secured, yet even the most calloused of these 
traders in sheep were willing to invest a few dollars in a home 
town educational prospect. But the original donors of the 
burned structure, Charles and Egbert Starr, were the men who 
ended the new subscription. Almost at once they advanced 
funds for the reconstruction of the building, and that spring 
the campus again resounded to the hammers of masons. 

It was soon discovered however that there was no pressing 
demand for student quarters. In 1865 the enrollment was 
fifty-three. The end of the war brought back some, but not the 
expected number of new men. By 1871 the enrollment had 
dropped to forty-nine and in the following decade remained 
in the low fifties; 1882 and the attendance graph line reached 
the lowest point since 1802, thirty-eight students. There was 
even some discussion of turning over the College to Catholic 
management. But during those two discouraging decades, 
there was never the fear common in the late thirties, that the 
College had run its course and must submit to a lean death. 
The remark that a clergyman in the vicinity had once made, 
was now apparently believed by all, “Middlebury College is the 
Lord’s College and He will take care of it.” 

Early in his administration, President Labaree won back 
the allegiance of the alumni by at last persuading the twenty- 


"Ibid. Dec. 25, 1866. 
° Ibid. 
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six trustees, only three of whom had Middlebury diplomas, 
that graduates of this College should have a place on the facul- 
ty. This had long furnished a major key of discord. Now as 
soon as faculty members dropped out they were replaced with 
Middlebury men, until the President was the only member not 
schooled in the Vermont tradition. In every case the trustees 
found that they were justified in recognizing the ability of 
Middlebury sons to teach Middlebury students. 

_And it was a severe scholastic test that any faculty member 
had to submit to. There were no electives; all students had to 
go through the same prescribed courses. There were sixteen 
recitations or literary exercises a week for each class. All of 
these sixty-four weekly meetings were conducted by a faculty of 
six, including the President, four professors, and a tutor. Tutor 
Brainerd Kellogg, two years out, was the principal freshman 
instructor for the class of 64. Four times a week throughout 
the year the men recited to him afternoons in Homer and 
Herodotus; in the morning four times a week he taught Livy 
and Horace to the same class; on Monday morning the Acts of 
the Apostles in Greek; on Thursday morning English Composi- 
tion; and in the summer term he drilled still the same students 
six hours a week in Plane Geometry. 

The following year Kellogg was elected to a full professorship 
of Rhetoric, English Literature, and Intellectual Philosophy, 
and for three more years the members of that class were under 
his training and discipline in Elocution, in Philosophy and 
Rhetoric, in the reading of English authors, and finally, in the 
senior year, Metaphysics and Logic. There were other scholars 
on the faculty with as broad fields to cover. That they were 
qualified to do it cannot be questioned, for they graduated 
men who in turn could carry on similar intellectual feats in 
other colleges—or at Middlebury. Ezra Brainerd, a member 
of that class, botanist, mathematician, geologist, language 
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scholar, and President of Middlebury College, wrote years later: 
“Tn all these varied studies we found him (Professor Kellogg) 
an accurate scholar, an inspiring teacher, and a genial friend.” 

But the uncompromising discipline as enforced by President 
Labaree was responsible in no small measure for the material 
success of Middlebury during those years. He was held to ac- 
count for every detail of running the College, from dormitory 
sanitation to drives for funds. It was he who had to admonish 
the boy who lived in the northeast corner of the fourth floor of 
Chapel when he rang the bell four minutes late for 5:30 
prayers. It was he who had to make sure early in the morning 
that the fire had been built in each of the four class-rooms by a 
member of the respective class, that the floors had been swept 
properly, that paths were cleared between buildings, that 
students weren’t making interlinear texts out of Latin books. 
The thought of being called to his office sent tremors down the 
back of the most carefree offender of the blue law that had 
remained practically unchanged since 1800. He was an able 
instructor, but undoubtedly he had even better teachers under 
him. He inspired awe among students rather than warm af- 
fection. With the few he was not popular, with the many he 
was not unpopular. Not until the end of his administration 
did the trustees begin to lose faith in him through his insistence 
on wanting to invest College funds in a copper mine at Ely, 
Vermont. 

During his twenty-six years as president he had brought the 
College successfully out of the slough of 1840; the war had 
played havoc with much of his effort, but despite it, he had 
seen Starr Hall built and rebuilt. Shortly after the dormitory 
was completed the second time he presented his resignation 
again to the trustees and a few months later stood in the chancel 
of Chapel addressing President-elect Harvey D. Kitchel. 

“I surrender you these keys... . They give you access to 
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the inmost recesses of College life, and at the same time, in- 
dicate to you the duties you are called to perform. This one 
opens the door that leads to the class-rooms where your pupils 
are to be instructed. You are to preside over the education of 
the young men. Though your duties as instructor may be 
confined to a particular class, or a particular department of 
studies, your supervisory care and wisdom must extend to the 
whole course of instruction from the first lesson of the Fresh- 
men to the final examination of the Senior... . 

“T his key will give you access to the Executive Chamber and 
the Seat of Judicial Authority. Here the delinquencies of the 
College community are examined and adjudicated. . . . This 
is one of the most important, and at the same time one of the 
most difficult and delicate duties that a President is called to 
perform. Order, industry, fidelity must be secured, or little 
progress will be made in study. . . . We should be most happy 
to present you, Sir, with an assemblage of young men wholly 
correct in their deportment, and faithful in the discharge of 
every duty, but we have not yet attained that high distinction, 
though we believe that in this respect, our young men are not 
surpassed by the students in any other College. 

“This key, Sir, will introduce you to the Chapel, the place 
of our morning and evening devotions. On you will devolve 
the duty of officiating at the public altar, of directing the minds 
and hearts of the young men to Him, in Whom they live and 
move and have their being... . An attempt has been made 
to divorce religion from education, to exclude it entirely from 
our institutions of learning, but it has signally failed—the people 
demand almost with one accord, that religion shall be the basis 
of education... . 

“I congratulate you, Mr. President, on the favorable circum- 
stances which attend your inauguration as President of Mid- 
dlebury College. Propitious omens appear all around and be- 
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token the approach of a brighter day. We predict for you a 
pleasant and prosperous administration; we invoke upon you 
the perpetual blessings of Heaven to guide you in the day of 
prosperity, and to sustain you in times of difficulty and discour- 
agement, should such days again arise, but we will fervently 
pray that those periods of darkness may be known no more— 
that the union this day consummated may be the beginning 
of an unclouded and brilliant career for the Institution over 
which you are called to preside.” ‘ 

Dr. Kitchel accepted the keys graciously. He unlocked the 
senior class-room and lectured on Moral Philosophy, Political 
Economy, and International Law. He opened the door to the 
“Seat of Judicial Authority” and thoroughly but discreetly 
disciplined the wayward undergraduate. He turned the key 
to the chapel and found there his forte. For nearly twenty 
years he had been pastor of outstanding churches in Detroit 
and Chicago, and had gained a wide reputation as a vigorous 
thinker and eloquent preacher. He was essentially the minister, 
and all that went with the leadership of a great church he at 
once applied or adapted to a small college. At Detroit and at 
Chicago he had favored the social side of his ministry. The 
same he favored in Middlebury. His sense of proportion and 
his sense of humor could allow it. He gave immediate sanc- 
tion to a Varsity Glee Club and a Sophomore Glee Club, to a 
chapel choir and class chess clubs. He frowned neither upon 
the Whist Club nor that potential parasite of the theatre, a 
Shakespeare Club. He smiled upon the weekly literary efforts 
of Chi Psi, which had been going strong since 1843, anti-secret 
Delta Upsilon founded originally in 1845, Delta Kappa Epsilon 
in 1854. He even attended occasionally a game played between 
the new baseball club and Cornwall or Shoreham Clubs. From 
the start he championed Middlebury athletics. 


“Labaree, Benjamin. Address at Inauguration of President Kitchel. 1866. 
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“Imperfect is that intellectual preeminence that is backed 
by no adequate stamina of bodily soundness. And this depend- 
ence of mental on physical well-being is so well established that 
it deserves far more systematic regard than it receives in our 
scheme of education. 

“Some form of regulated athletic sport and manly exercise 
should find place with us, and supplement our lack of a com- 
plete gymnasium. It is a significant fact that in the English 
Universities far less mischief is witnessed than with us in the 
form of shattered nerves and broken health; and for the ob- 
vious reason that athletic games and hardy sports form so large 
a part of their academic training.” ° 

For a time the College had shared with the town a hall re- 
modeled as a gymnasium, but the venture had not proved too 
successful. Finally the upper two floors of South Painter Hall 
had been transformed, and here student acrobats could exer- 
cise as freely as a fourteen foot ceiling permitted. Behind the 
College a lot had been cleared and fenced in as a field, and 
baseball had become the athletic order of the day when the mud 
was not too heavy. Other colleges were discussing real gym- 
nasiums and President Kitchel added his appeal for Middle- 
bury. In the second year of his administration he pushed a 
resolution through a trustees’ meeting “That as soon as the cir- 
cumstances of the College will admit, provision should be made 
for a gymnasium.” The matter ended with that resolve. 

But President Kitchel’s popularity was not confined to the 
College. For every occasion from gala sheep-shearing festivals 
and Sunday School picnics to Independence Day celebrations 
and church ordinations he was in demand for miles around. 
With the sheep boom nearing its height and every marble, 
cotton, and woolen mill in town working to capacity, men— 
and women—had money in their pockets, and it was not all put 


* Kitchel, Harvey D. Inaugural Address. 1866. 
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on church collection plates. Gay society life of the cities was 
filtering fairly immodestly back to the provinces. 

The reputation of a luxurious little hostelry known as Bread 
Loaf Inn, twelve miles back in the mountains, was beginning 
to bait men and women of social prominence from every part 
of the East. And that twelve miles meant little to college stu- 
dents and town youth even in the coldest winter nights, when 
an oyster supper waited at the end of the journey. Joseph Bat- 
tell was desk clerk, its culinary department head, its athletic 
and social director, notably its host. Without a word of ex- 
aggeration he could advertise in newspapers: 

“A good livery is joined to the hotel, with saddle horses for 
ladies and gentlemen. Guests will find too, at the hotel, a 
superior spy-glass and field glass; different games of cards, 
chess, etc., croquet, footballs, quoits, fishing tackles, and facili- 
ties for target shooting with rifle or revolver. In addition to 
these, there are daily, semi-weekly, weekly, and monthly period- 
icals; a library, a piano, with several volumes of carefully chosen 
songs, and a very choice collection of photographic slides. 

229 

But the proudest luxury Middlebury possessed was a steam- 
boat—“The Valley Queen”—a flat-bottomed ferry with side 
paddles that splashed its way very slowly and very jauntily from 
the town twelve miles up the creek. On fair Saturday after- 
noons young ladies dressed in their most winning muslins, 
prints, and ginghams, waved handkerchiefs from its deck at 
the gapers along the shore, or blushed at attentive Chi Psi’s or 
D.U.’s who had gotten permission to make the excursion. On 
moonlight nights tickets were at a premium, and every holiday 
was taken up with parties to a certain pasture five, seven, 
twelve miles up. And President Kitchel received his full share 
of invitations. 


* Middlebury Register. Aug. 22, 1866. 
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“Steamer Ahoy!” ejaculated the Register. “The Valley 
Queen made several very successful trips last week and gave 
perfect satisfaction to all on board. Last Saturday the College 
Faculty and several members of the Corporation, with a num- 
ber of visitors from New York, went up twelve miles and held 
a picnic on the banks of the Creek. Farr’s Band discoursed fine 
music during the supper and on the way up.” *° 

“In the afternoon the Valley Queen carried parties up the 
river to the picnic grounds. The Steamer made four trips dur- 
ing the day and carried up more than five hundred persons. 
On the whole the day passed off agreeably; at the grounds the 
parties separated into little groups as comfort and familiarity 
inspired, and gathering under Hemlocks and Oaks indulged 
in the feast of pastry, and flow of soul.” ** 

“The Valley Queen made several very successful trips last 
week taking out large parties for picnics from this Village 
and Brandon. It is said to have attained the speed of nine 
miles an hour.” * 

Whenever President Kitchel went on such trips he was the 
center of the party, yet his dignity was never compromised. 
There might be a daisy in his button hole, a town youngster 
swinging on his foot and another pulling at his white side- 
burns, but the careful informality was never inconsistent with 
his pulpit stance. 

He made far fewer excursions in search of college funds 
than the presidents before him. Dr. Labaree, on one of his 
last trips to Boston had been urged to return to Vermont and 
scout in his own wealthy State. Kitchel heeded the advice, 
but at the same time made no significant attempts locally to 
secure funds. A $100,000 drive that his predecessor had started 


“Ibid. Aug. 15, 1866. 
“Ibid. July 5, 1865. 
“Ibid. June 27, 1866. 
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was completed in 1869 and he felt that purses would remain 
lean for sometime as a result. He was not one to overdo the 
matter. 

During his first year the cost of a year’s education had been 
rather conservatively estimated in the catalogue at $130.00: 


Tuitionsi$o pers ternig eens) ee ee $27.00 
Room rent, (if two occupy a room) $2 and $4 ~_—6.00 
Use of Library, Repairs, Sweeping etc. $2.... 6.00 

Board, from $1.87 to $2.25 per week amount- 
IND TOyaDOUby een aye | ce re 75.00 
Fuelulishtvand sW ashing 3 16.00 
$130.00 


The following year he raised the estimate to $195, an in- 
crease of almost a third, due largely to post-war inflation. This 
had done little to increase resources, for the enrollment suf- 
fered in proportion to the advance in costs. Kitchel was a 
clergyman, not an administrator. By tradition one of the most 
important jobs a college president had was securing funds, but 
why should he spend a large share of his time dunning Ver- 
monters for money, until the $100,000 drive had been for- 
gotten? He preferred to establish contacts for the future, and 
in no way could he do it more effectively than by lecturing in 
communities, by identifying himself and the College with their 
social and religious functions. But members of the faculty 
could not sympathize with this policy. Silently it was tolerated 
for a time; then gradually through the years grew a quiet dis- 
sent, unspoken feud, inevitable rupture. 

Never for an instant did the President suspect that the faculty 
were not behind him in every move, until one day in August, 
1873, he opened a letter signed by all six of the professors “set- 
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ting forth the necessity for more energetic efforts to increase 
the endowment of the College and the attendance of students.” 

It was a terrific shock; the note implied so much more than 
it said. He knew at once that he could never face that faculty 
again. At once his unconditional resignation was submitted 
to the trustees. 

That same group of faculty which sent the prod to President 
Kitchel had expected that Dr. George N. Webber, professor of 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, would at once be elected 
to his place. Professor Webber himself had been given to sup- 
pose that he would be elected. But no action was taken until 
four months later when the Professor was about to accept a 
pastorate in Troy, N.Y. 

Then while the College began to take on the aspect of a sub- 
sidiary of Bedlam, the trustees started a frantic two-year search 
for a suitable successor. Not until the summer of 1875, when 
the condition of the College was becoming so desperate that 
students joined with the faculty in demanding a head, was the 
Reverend Calvin B. Hulbert, a Dartmouth graduate, elected. 
But affairs had reached such a pass by this time that only a 
messiah of tact and wisdom could possibly have reined in the 
College. And Dr. Hulbert, a plain, blunt man, as he charac- 
terized himself, an enthusiast for the last negative of the Ten 
Commandments, a careful but not a brilliant scholar, a meaty 
but rather dull lecturer, was not such a messiah. With a dean, 
a secretary, a registrar, and a corps of advisers, he would un- 
doubtedly have met success, but he had the duties of all of 
these to attend. Besides he was as much interested and nearly 
as active in State education as in Middlebury problems. His 
ideals for the College were as high and practical as any made by 
his predecessors, but he had not reckoned carefully on the state 
of the institution in which these ideals were to be tried. Above 
all he was fully conversant with the scientific and social ad- 
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vances of 1875, and ready to face and make full allowance for 
them in his educational scheme. 

“We live in an age of mastication—when great things are 
eating up the small ones; when not only the larger railroad 
and steamboat companies and mercantile establishments are 
extending their omnivorous magnanimity to all smaller com- 
panies and establishments, and when the metropolitan news- 
paper, religious or secular, is going about the country like a 
roaring lion, seeking whom it may devour in the form of 
some rural sheet, but when even older and larger colleges 
show a hankering for a country diet, and a willingness to have 
served up for their tables the smaller institutions that may 
chance to stand in their way.” ** 

Once and forever he set out to kill the idea of merging Mid- 
dlebury and the University of Vermont. “Nothing is more im- 
possible,” he pleaded, “than for these two colleges to unite and 
each retain its original integrity. 

“Tt is not sufficiently considered that a literary institution is 
radically attached to locality. It has roots that bind it to the 
soil where it grows. It is acclimated to the alternations of its 
native air. It has instincts and sympathies that exult in the 
charms of its material surroundings and adornments. Trans- 
plantation can be effected only at the peril of its life. Its friends 
may be beguiled by the plea of union; but the union will be sure 
to end in absorption. The spot where it stood will be its 
Craven 

Through his insistence, Dr. Hulbert did more than any other 
up to that time to dismiss the issue. More than any other he 
also realized that Middlebury could no longer afford to exist 
on a purely local platform. “To ground our argument for our 
Vermont colleges on the old plea of local necessity is to miss 
the line of defense which best justifies their continued value. 


** Hulbert, Calvin B. Inaugural Address. 1875. 
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Middlebury College has just as large a field to work in and to 
draw from as Yale College or Harvard University. I insist 
that the bounds prescribed to our colleges shall be altogether 
conterminous with their capacities for usefulness.” ** 

He hoped “to intrench Middlebury in the hearts of alumni,” 
realizing that from them “funds must be secured largely for her 
more ample endowment.” He hoped to make Middlebury a 
progressive institution nevertheless adhering “to the old paths, 
which are paths indeed, not mathematical points.” He hoped 
to have the College more amply endowed, “her buildings put 
in better condition, her library replenished, a gymnasium 
erected and duly equipped, a philosophical hall and art gal- 
lery built.” 

Yet his hopes and his plans, he soon found, had to take second 
place to the more pressing and more immediate details of ad- 
ministration. Every type of disorder beset the occupants of that 
row of stone buildings on College Hill when he took office,— 
dormitory trouble, class difficulties, faculty turmoil. 

Hazing was having a heyday. There were fish horn seren- 
ades, midnight bonfires, repeated thefts of the chapel bell. 
Vulgarly derisive lampoons were published periodically. One 
day the chapel service would be disrupted by the refusal of 
freshmen to “blow” the organ, and the next the president would 
unlock the chapel door and find, much to the surprise of stu- 
dents, the aisles and chancel littered with cord wood. In the 
coldest weather the sophomores took it upon themselves oc- 
casionally to remove the stove from the freshman room, and 
the freshmen inevitably had to reciprocate. 

All, alike, waited with nervous impatience for an inevitable 
shock. Yet the fuse seemed to burn interminably before the 
explosion. Finally on its least expected vehicle the crisis came 
in the autumn of 1879. 


** Ibid. 
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Disorder in one of the recitation rooms had become chronic, 
and the instructor completely helpless. Into this class-room a 
student kicked a football, while a recitation was in progress. 
The uproar that took place immediately in that room was repre- 
sentative of the internal and external uproar that followed. 
The arrival of the football was the equivalent of a missive de- 
claring war. 

Immediately the student was suspended. Immediately his 
class protested that the one punished was no worse than other 
offenders, and refused to attend classes. Promptly they also 
were suspended. Then the seniors went on a sympathetic strike, 
followed soon by the juniors and sophomores, until the whole 
College was in revolt and all exercises at a standstill. Un- 
dergraduates fortified themselves in Starr and Painter Halls 
with their own arguments. The faculty unable to establish a 
truce, in despair sent to New York for a representative of the 
trustees to come at once and serve as mediator. 


XII 
COEDUCATION—BY MISTAKE 


For years coeducation had been stirring the air at Middlebury. 
In 1882 after a heated session the trustees had flatly resolved 
that there should be no “change in the conditions as respects 
sex to the College.” Yet the alumni were demanding the change 
for the sake of economy. Daughters and fathers of daughters 
persistently rapped at the doors of trustees and faculty mem- 
bers. It furnished a conversational piece de resistance in any lo- 
cal civic-minded family. It was a favored subject at midnight 
dormitory conclaves and reunions of graduates. Pedagogical 
orators seeking to stir pedagogical audiences with progressively 
striking or conservatively new ideas had but to select a title 
like “Morality and Coeducation,” “The Intrusion of Females 
into our Colleges,” or “The Higher Education of Ladies” and 
everyone was sure to be either agitated or shocked. 

“All will agree,” indulged the Puritan enthusiast, “that home 
is emphatically woman’s sphere. The family is her kingdom; 
her throne is in the hearts of father and mother, brother and 
sister, husband and wife. If women belong in that home, 
they belong not in a male seat of learning.” 

Or again: “I observe how blindly young women, in some of 
our so-called Woman’s Colleges, ape the follies of young men 
in theirs. And when I see how bad women have sometimes 
corrupted the morals of schools and courts, the manners of 
society and the taste of literature and art, I must confess that 
the experiment would be attended with great moral and 
social, as well as intellectual hazards, and I am far from look- 
ing for the millennium in our colleges as the result of the ad- 
mission of young women. I expect the failure would be a fail- 

165 
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ure for the same reason that the Woman Suffrage movement 
would be a failure, viz, because women themselves, women 
generally—the truest, purest and best of the sex, for the most 
part, do not wish for the right of suffrage. So women gener- 
ally, women in New England—the truest, purest, and best 
of the sex everywhere, for the most part, do not wish for co- 
education.” 

Yet it was certainly a bit uncharitable to eliminate from this 
category the local feminine enthusiasts for an education in a 
men’s college. 

And the idealist replied: “A system of higher education for 
woman should, first of all, and I had almost said above all, 
guard her health, invigorate her constitution, develop her 
form, animate and irradiate her features, give color to her 
cheek, light to her eye, music to her voice, elasticity to her 
step, grace to her motions, the native hue of health, life and 
joy to her whole person. To this end her education should be, 
not exactly gymnastic, although a well-appointed and wisely 
conducted gymnasium is quite essential, but it should be large- 
ly calisthenic in the widest and best sense of the word.” * 

Could such a plan possibly fit into the Middlebury scheme of 
things? 

“The most obvious peculiarity of woman’s nature,” claimed 
the pessimist, “which no one will question because it is patent 
to the senses, is her comparatively slender, delicate and feeble 
bodily constitution. Woman is no more capable of enduring 
the same severe and protracted study with the other sex, by 
day and by night, through all the months and years of her 
early life, than she is able to perform the same labors on the 
farm or in the shop, in the mine or at the anvil, or to brave 
the same dangers and bear the same hardships and exposures 
on the tented field. This fact alone goes far to settle the ques- 


* Tyler, Wm. S. “The Higher Education of Women,” in Educational Discourses. 
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tion of co-education. Sooner or later, in the long run, co- 
education will, for this reason alone, inevitably either break 
down the health and constitution of woman, or change the 
curriculum and lower the standard of college education.” 

Could Middlebury stand a course in needlework? 

None of these arguments fell lightly on ears in Middlebury. 
For long, Oberlin had been pointed to as standing argument 
in favor of coeducation. But dissenters found even there the 
strongest argument against it: women students were largely 
segregated, and the “Ladies’ Course” had always been under 
different regulations from those of the College. 

It was May Anna Bolton, a graduate of the local High 
School, who finally determined to bring matters to another 
head. She had already quietly applied for admission and been 
refused. But waiving all advice, she formally filed her second 
application with the trustees. She knew that she was backed 
by an influential group of alumni. It was no compromise she 
would take, either a full collegiate course, like that given to the 
men, with a degree at the end of four years, or nothing. Cau- 
tiously the Board gathered armor and ammunition and met at 
Commencement time in 1883. All agreed that the matter must 
be settled once and forever, as they had done a year before; 
almost as many agreed that women were superior intellectually 
to men, as that men were superior intellectually to women; 
all agreed with the Amherst trustees who had sided with stu- 
dents against the faculty in abandoning the idea of coeduca- 
tion in that college; all agreed that Holyoke, Vassar, and Smith 
gave indisputable evidence that strictly female seminaries were 
most likely to be successful; almost everyone virtuously agreed 
that the women would be a moral hazard to the men. But 
the trustees could not overlook the “great American argument 
for coeducation,’-—Economy. It was that point and its rela- 
tion to a “female curriculum” that held them far into the 
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night. But sometime before that early dawn of July 4, the die 
was cast, a compromise made. Women would be given a trial. 
They could attend classes. But most certainly they could not 
room on the campus. They could not be quizzed or asked 
questions and they could not take a degree—“Resolved, that 
young ladies who desire it may be admitted to the instructions 
of the professors and the classrooms of Middlebury College 
under such regulations as the faculty and prudential committee 
shall prescribe, that their names shall appear in the catalogues 
in a separate list and that at the end of their course such diploma 
or certificate be given them as their examination shall entitle 
them to.” 

So clearly defined in the minds of the trustees were the 
restrictions of women’s activity that they were unable to see 
any possible ambiguity in the brief resolution. There would 
be but the one final examination, and the diploma or certificate 
would vary as the work or qualifications of any particular stu- 
dent varied. No degree would be attached. 

Wearily an old man in the center of the group rose to his 
feet. His full white beard, the rim of gray hair, the Dantesque 
nose, shallow cheeks and alert eyes bespoke his seventy-two 
years. All night he had sat there, sometimes leading, occasion- 
ally adding to the discussion, saying what he had to say against 
coeducation with point and with feeling, listening intently, 
yet with great difficulty, a thin white hand curved behind a par- 
tially deaf ear. In all that group of business and professional 
men, lawyers and ministers, he was perhaps the most con- 
spicuous. There was very definitely attached to him an in- 
vading personality, that had its effect on every question, every 
answer made. He was a man who somehow accomplished 
things despite his modest manner, who could forcefully impress 
an audience without the enhancement of any special physical 
grace. And now Cyrus Hamlin, founder and first head of 
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Robert College in Constantinople, the president of Middlebury 
College, had lost his argument.” 

He knew that he had not understood everything that had 
been said in the long meeting, but he felt that he had heard 
enough to know that women had been unconditionally ad- 
mitted to Middlebury. Like one who had met enough defeat 
before in the course of an energetic public life to take it with 
fortitude as only one of the occurrences of a day, he bade a 
cheerful goodnight to his Board and left the room. There were 
two more years to the term of five on which he had originally 
agreed. This was his first real defeat, entirely out of keeping 
with his other accomplishments for the College. It was the 
first time the Board had gone against him. Even a town school 
boy knew that with $1,500 he had completely reorganized the 
college library, catalogued the books for the first time in a 
generation, and personally supervised the rearrangement of all 
four floors in the north end of Painter Hall into attractive read- 
ing rooms and stacks. Any grocer’s boy was proud to release 
the information that Prexy Hamlin was responsible for the new 
$2500 Boarding Hall, given by Charles and Egbert Starr, as a 
place where students could arrange their meals for two dol- 
lars a week. And those same two boys could take heroic 
pride in telling each other about the newly-furnished magnif- 
cent gymnasium—which they had never seen—on the third 
and fourth floors of South Painter, ropes and rings to swing 
on, parallel bars, exercising pulleys, not to mention the rowing 
machine. 

And so, women were to be admitted to the College. If it was 
coeducation the “Fellows” wanted, he would serve, but he 


? President Hamlin’s position with regard to coeducation has never been entirely 
clear. A majority of those who recall his administration still contend that he was the 
principal champion of coeducation. However, an examination of many sources points 
to the opposite. His son, Christopher, writes: “Father was emphatically opposed to 
coeducation, but the vote of others snowed him under. He came home regretting the 
action of others. I remember that distinctly.” 
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would not champion the cause. He could not but sense new 
trouble for the College with the arrival of distracting females. 

Of course, the truth that women were not to be “regularly” 
admitted to the College spread like scandal, and trustees were 
not present to verify it. Among the irate young ladies and dis- 
appointed faculty members, President Hamlin was kept busy 
quashing the facts and replacing them with his erroneous in- 
terpretation of the corporation resolution. Quietly he penned 
a notice for the Middlebury Register: 

“The recent action of the corporation of Middlebury College 
relative to the admission of women is misunderstood in some 
quarters. It appears to be thought that women are not to receive 
degrees at all. This is a mistake. Those who complete either 
the classical course, or the new course, in which equivalent 
studies are pursued in place of Greek, will receive the degrees 
of bachelor of arts or bachelor of science, respectively, the same 
as young men doing similar work. But in case young women 
wish to take only a practical course, in preparation for teach- 
ing, for instance, they will be given faculty certificates show- 
ing what they had done; and this is all that a young man 
would get in like circumstances. Young men and women 
will be treated precisely alike so far as degrees are concerned.” * 
He added to the Terms of Admission section in the catalogue 
the brief statement: “By the recent action of the trustees, the 
College offers the same privilege to young ladies as to young 
gentlemen.” 

Triumphantly Miss Bolton passed her entrance examinations 
and was immediately followed by a train of seven others, three 
including Belle Chellis, prospective teacher of one Calvin 
Coolidge, legitimately enrolled as were men, and four as 
“special” students. President Hamlin had to express polite re- 
grets that for the time being there could be no regular dormi- 


* Middlebury Register. Aug. 10, 1883. 
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tory on the campus for any not living in Middlebury who 
might care to enter. They would have to reside in town, but 
aside from that they would be treated quite as men were. They 
would attend classes with the men, they would have to be un- 
der the same severe standards of scholarship; and no leniency 
could be shown toward them in recitation or examination if 
they were to expect an academic degree. As better fitted the 
young ladies, they would probably prefer to take Greek and 
work for the Bachelor of Arts degree, but he explained, the 
trustees at the last meeting established a new Bachelor of Science 
degree, and as full members of Middlebury College they could 
study the sciences more intensively if they wished, and receive 
this degree. 

Misgivings there were of every sort as College opened in 
September, 1883. Protagonists made up their minds not to be 
surprised if half the men’s college revolted at the intrusion on 
their traditional privacy. Alumni antagonists made up their 
minds not to be surprised if within a few years they held a 
degree from a women’s college. 


Upperclassmen returned for the opening chapel service; 
there were thirteen freshmen including the females. The sur- 
prise came immediately, a most unexpected surprise for the 
men, the women, the faculty, the skeptical townsfolk, even 
President Hamlin—nothing happened. The men discovered 
that the intruders were as normal as their sisters or the girls in 
their preparatory school classes and that there was no occasion 
for resentment and applause, nor scarcely any for comment. 
The seniors met and decided to play police if it became neces- 
sary to defend the newcomers. The only notice that the usually 
cruel and outspoken editors of the monthly Undergraduate had 
to make was: 
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“The question of making Middlebury coeducational has 
been mooted for some years, so that the announcement that it 
had been done caused no surprise, and, though some few of 
the alumni seem to regret that the college has abandoned its 
conservatism in this respect, yet the greater number approve the 
act. The indifference of the students themselves, and, indeed 
for the most part their hearty cooperation is a matter of some 
surprise, for college boys as a rule are great sticklers for tra- 
ditionary customs, and jealously guard what they consider their 
rights. The institution is to be congratulated in that so many 
ladies enter this first year of the new movement, and also that 
they have been received by the students in a far more creditable 
manner than those ladies who first entered the sister college of 
our state. The question of coeducation has been discussed 
so many times both pro and con by the various college journals 
and by leading educators in the various Reviews, that nothing 
new could be offered by us, but this much we can say, that 
we do not see how the admission of ladies will in the least 
alter the established order in our college in respects which will 
affect the rights of the masculine element; and we feel sure 
that if the ladies accept the college as it is, they will receive 
nothing but the heartiest of support from all.” * 

The men went on about their business and the women theirs 
as if the College had always been coeducational. Peacefully 
were shared the freshman courses in Livy, Cicero, and Horace; 
Latin, English, and Greek Composition; Xenophon, Herodo- 
tus and Homer; Algebra and Geometry. 

Class elections came and upper classmen were the first to 
broach the subject of equal suffrage. “What business had the 
boys of ’87 to exclude the girls from a share in choosing class 
officers? It makes no difference whether the girls wished to 
participate or not, it was as much their interest as the boys. 
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Supposing the ratio of boys to girls have been reversed (a condi- 
tion of things not at all improbable), what would have been 
the proper thing then? Should the girls have elected them- 
selves president etc., and called themselves class officers? Would 
they not have had as much right to do that, as the Freshman 
boys in their action?” ° 

Separate hours were established for the use of the library, 
and men again were first to question this unnecessary segre- 
gation. “But the faculty in appointing a separate hour in which 
the library is to be open for the use of the ladies has laid itself 
open to censure, besides entailing upon the librarian needless 
work. For as order always prevails in the library, we can see 
no reason why it can be disagreeable to the ladies to make use 
of it during the regular hours, from twelve till two, unless 
either the faculty or the ladies deem us barbarians. If the latter 
are the cause of the change, as we understand they are, and if it 
arises from any such motives as assigned above, it is to be feared 
that they made a grand mistake in ever venturing to enter 
the terrible doors of a boys’ college. We supposed we were 
gentlemen, but if the faculty and ladies are agreed in thinking 
otherwise, it must be that we are sadly mistaken.” ° 

Contrary to the President’s original thesis that there would 
be no scholastic leniency shown toward women, the faculty 
abruptly decided that the weekly rhetoricals would be embar- 
rassing before a male audience and ruled that “young ladies 
should not appear on the college stage, unless they wish it.” 

At once the men bristled: “The College is coeducational; 
it now professes to believe in higher education for women, 
and to offer them this; yet it discriminates, and practically ex- 
cludes them from one of the most useful branches. And what 
reason is there that they should not take this branch, as they 


°Ibid. Oct. 1883. 
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do in all mixed schools in the country? Are the girls to ap- 
pear at Junior Ex. and graduation? Are they to have no 
chance to gain honors and money at the Parker and Merrill 
prize speaking? They certainly have as much right to com- 
pete for these as the boys. If they are to appear on such oc- 
casions, they will be at some disadvantage as compared with 
boys who have been having more or less training and prac- 
tice all through their course. Is not this manifestly unjust? 
And are not the faculty inconsistent in making any distinction 
between the students, because of sex?” ‘ 

Yet the associations of men and women were limited largely 
to matters scholastic, not by rules and regulations, for there 
were none; rather by instinctive assumption or deliberate pref- 
erence. The women made no appeal for special hours in the 
fine gymnasium to which the men had contributed apparatus 
at a cost of $100 by undergraduate subscription. Social tradition 
of the 80s did not admit such vigorous athletics for blue-blooded 
ladies. Their exercise was held principally to strolling on the 
campus walks and especially up and down the avenue of 
spruces leading to the Chapel. There were no attempts made 
to form clubs or sororities of their own. Occasionally they bor- 
rowed the fraternity row boats for an afternoon’s trip up the 
Otter, but for the most part, the ancient rights and territory 
of the men were neither infringed upon nor invaded. Their 
only request, made long after they had been tried and ac- 
credited, was for a special room where they could study between 
classes instead of having to return to their homes in town. Per- 
mission was granted and a room set aside on the top floor 
of the Chapel building with the proviso that the women would 
do their own decorating and furnishing. Excited over this new 
triumph they at once got together and were inspired to plan a 
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public Dickens pageant at which as many characters from 
“A Tale of Two Cities,’ “David Copperfield” and “Oliver 
Twist,” were impersonated. The pageant was a big success, 
cheered by men and townsfolk alike and sufficient funds were 
secured to start on the room at once. Furniture was contributed 
by friends and faculty, and the women were given their first 
public opportunity to prove their skill with needles. They 
made their own curtains, did their own painting and papering, 
christened it the “Brown Study” and then proudly gave a recep- 
tion. 

But indirectly this first project all but spelled an embarrassing 
end to coeducation. Miss Chellis, while working on the room, 
had left a pink sleeved apron there over night. Mysteriously 
it disappeared. 

One morning, President Hamlin, closely trailed by the en- 
tire student body of men, unlocked the Chapel door for the 
early morning service to find hanging from the ceiling above 
the chancel a pink-clad efhgy. It was the most daring “prank” 
the men had played during his administration. Wrathfully 
he charged the dangling figure, expecting in one rough tackle 
to bring it down. It was exactly what the students had 
planned, why they had attached it with heavy wire to strong 
supports in the attic. Instead of bringing the effigy down, 
President Hamlin clinging to the legs swung out from the 
platform over the chapel pews, just as the women arrived on the 
scene. Red with rage he let go as it swung back, and ordered 
the men to get it down. Willingly some eight or ten students 
found a place to cling, and under their weight it fell heavily 
to the floor. 

There was no chapel service that morning; instead the stu- 
dents received such a discourse on conduct and coeducation 
as had never been heard there before. President Hamlin was 
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convinced that the men were at last declaring war on co-eds, 
and though he did not approve of the innovation, still he was 
pledged to defend it. 

Not until the women had persuaded him that he had missed 
the point of the effigy, that it was Miss Anna Lytics, in dis- 
honor of Analytics, not co-eds, was peace between the President 
and coeducation restored. 

Since the women had no rules on matters extra-curricular 
they participated more in town social affairs than did the men. 
If they cared to, they could attend whist parties, dances, lec- 
tures or concerts. In a body they were present at the frequent 
magic lantern lectures; they were members of the powerful 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union; they participated in 
a local talent operetta, “Laila,” and in plays such as “Only a 
Farmer’s Daughter.” They were favored waitresses at the 
spring strawberry festivals given in the Congregational Church. 
They celebrated among themselves the arrival of news that 
Oxford University after six centuries had granted to women 
the privilege of taking the same examinations as the men. At 
last the seat of learning from which America had copied its 
original idea had gone, they thought, coeducational. 

Since they had no sports themselves, their sideline support 
of men’s events was always enthusiastic. They were conspic- 
uously present at the Field Day games, cheering on class com- 
petitors in the potato race, the standing high kicks, the fifty 
yard dashes backwards, the base running and ball throwing 
events, the standing hop, step and jump. Occasionally they 
followed a varsity nine to Vergennes or Burlington to carry 
the Middlebury colors at a baseball game with the University 
of Vermont. They presented themselves at the town roller 
skating rink for training by undergraduate men. Breathlessly 
they waited in town to learn the winners in the annual Hare 
and Hound Race or College Hunt. From a distance they “saw 
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off” the Bicycle Club members, all dressed in their pretty blue 
riding uniforms, bound for a jaunt to Fair Haven or Rutland. 
They were present at the send-off for the Senior Class in the 
spring, heading for Lake Champlain where they were to spend 
a week cruising on the lake in the interests of geology. 

A sisterly interest was taken in the new boarding hall which 
the men operated themselves, doing all the work except the 
cooking. The men “made the purchases, arranged the diet 
or daily bill of fare and settled all accounts,” but many a menu 
and recipe originated with the women, who were compensated 
by frequent “hand outs.” They even took a shy interest in the 
reports of the monthly weight chart. The Fairbanks Company 
of St. Johnsbury had presented “elegant” scales to measure 
the effectiveness of the new boarding plan and the success was 
attested by a publicly announced gain of from four to twelve 
pounds among the boarders over a period of six weeks. 

The women even considered donning the Turkish fezzes 
which the freshmen wore, but quickly decided it might be a 
breach in coeducational etiquette. Always if there were any 
question about remaining aloof or showing too familiar in- 
terest in college activities, they discreetly chose the former. 
There was no compromise. 

The first year of coeducation was an unquestionable suc- 
cess, scholastically, financially, and socially. Miss Chellis, to 
prove the scholastic success, had won from the men the coveted 
prize in Greek. 

And the Commencement of 1884 brought back twenty in- 
quiring trustees. But the attitude of inquiry very rapidly 
changed to chagrin. Against their advice President Hamlin 
had admitted women unconditionally to the College. During 
the year rumors of it had reached some of them, but they had 
discredited it as an impossibility and at any rate there had not 
been opportunity for consultation or concerted action. The 
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trustees were partly at fault, for they had held no meeting dur- 
ing the year, in disregard of the charter. 

But the President willingly assumed the responsibility, charg- 
ing the fault to his old age, his failing years, reminding his 
superiors that the next would be his last year. To such a reply 
there could be no chastisement. The women now admitted 
could complete their course, but hereafter the clause in the cata- 
logue would read: 

“The College offers to young ladies the privileges of the in- 
stitution.” But precedent had already been set. Vaguely women 
were considered special students with and without the same 
privileges as the young men. 
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THE cAMPUus was being trodden by more feet than at any time 
in its history. The hundredth round of class room drills, lec- 
tures and laboratory experiments was over and Middlebury 
was celebrating with five days of pomp and circumstance the 
dawn of a new century—five days labeled successively Bac- 
calaureate, Undergraduate, Commencement, Educational, and 
Centennial. From the gray haired octogenarian eager to tell 
of the good old days when Middlebury was struggling to find 
a place among sister New England colleges, to the visiting 
sub-freshman overflowing with enthusiasm for the renown he 
and his comrades would bring to lay at the feet of their Alma 
Mater—hundreds upon hundreds were crowding her gates. 
Carriages with tassel-fringed tops, hacks with blinking kero- 
sene lights, smart two-seaters with carefully groomed spans 
halted one after the other at the porch of the ugly barnlike 
theatre behind Starr Hall. 

It was half an hour before the performance of the great 
Roman pageant “Temporibus Hominis Arpinatis,” the conclud- 
ing exercise of Educational Day, was scheduled to start and the 
doors were not yet open. Subduing slight exasperation over the 
delay, gentlemen and ladies thronged the porch and strolled 
the adjacent campus, commenting with no particular compli- 
ment on the architecture of the giant structure that had been 
thrown up especially for this one performance, or denouncing 
youngsters still intent on setting off the last of their Fourth of 
July firecrackers among a nervous audience. 

Outside there was scarcely a hint of the turmoil within. Not 
until that day had the construction actually been completed. 
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And now, realizing full well that the audience was waiting 
at the doors, student volunteers were tacking up the last decora- 
tion, arranging chairs, and lamps, checking stage properties. 

Calmly the master of ceremonies for the evening, Professor 
Myron R. Sanford, went from student to student on the stage, 
adjusting a toga, helping to move a Roman column, going over 
Latin lines with a Junior who had been away for one of the 
fraternity boatrides on Champlain during an important re- 
hearsal, reminding another of a cue he had missed the day be- 
fore. 

For three years Professor Sanford had been preparing for 
this great scholastic occasion. In 1898 students had been asked 
to read antiphonally an ode of Horace to illustrate the rhythm 
and cadence of Latin poetry before a convention of Latin 
teachers. It had proved a brilliant success; all had been done 
in true Latin atmosphere with chorus singing, an imitation 
of the ancient accompaniment of pipes, the class dressed in 
tunics and toga. In 1899 at a similar convention the Latin 
department had arranged a character play of Cicero, basing 
the text on his letters and orations, and the histories of Sallust 
and Plutarch. It was staged in the townhall, with elaborate 
backdrops painted by none other than Charles Witham, the de- 
signer who had been chosen by Booth and Barrett to work 
out perspectives for their plays showing Roman scenes. The 
drama had met wide acclaim, such wide acclaim that when 
a repetition of it began to be discussed as the feature of Middle- 
bury’s centennial celebration, the trustees had been told that 
no edifice in town would be large enough to accommodate 
the enthusiasts who would want to attend. But not until April 
had they been persuaded that the need for such a building 
was imperative. At that late date they appropriated a thousand 
dollars for the purpose. But even then the contractor had de- 
layed for weeks so that all of the rehearsals had taken place 
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on an unfinished stage in a confusion of scaffolding, half 
colored canvas, lumber, paint pails, carpenters and carpen- 
ters’ equipment. And when applications for tickets kept pour- 
ing in, during the last few days a gallery had been added. 

The time was uncomfortably near eight o’clock. The statue 
of Apollo was moved to the centre of the stage. Professor 
Sanford had resolved that the curtain would go up at the ap- 
pointed hour at all costs. Sharply he gave orders to the last re- 
maining carpenters in the auditorium. Glad to be free of the 
confusion they gathered up their hammers and saws and re- 
treated. The brilliant rose curtains were pulled across the 
stage. And while volunteer seamstresses and make-up artists 
worked with slow fingers behind stage, the front doors were 
thrown open to the crowd of over a thousand waiting outside, 
scarcely one of whom had any notion that all had not been in 
complete readiness for days, though the building did have a 
very strong odor of fresh lumber and fresh paint. 

The curtains parted on a processional scene. In the dimly 
lighted nave of a temple, the pillars of which faded far into the 
darkness, stood the statue of Apollo. A score of suppliants 
chanting the Greek words of an old invocation hymn solemnly 
advanced in the half light. The music swelled their gentle sup- 
plication to more earnest prayer to the gods, and then died 
away in lingering and plaintive appeal. 

And while deafening applause thundered harshly through 
the building—from educators of every state in the East, from 
alumni representing practically all of the classes since the reign 
of President Bates, from divines who actually understood what 
the students were chanting, and others trying to give the im- 
pression that they did, a stage staff quickly moved the set from 
Greece to Rome. 

Inspired by the reception, every participant from Cicero to 
the freshman whose duty it was to lug in the curule chairs to 
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the Forum, at once lost himself in the play. After thinking, re- 
citing, discussing Latin intensively for months, it was no more 
than might be expected. 

Again the curtains parted revealing the temple of Jupitor 
Stator arranged as a meeting place for the Roman Senate. Upon 
the right and left of the stage rose the tiers of marble seats and 
in front of these a semi-circle of ivory curule chairs. At the 
back, approached by marble steps and supported on a lofty 
pedestal, was the majestic statue of Jupiter. Behind the seats a 
semi-circle of great pillars of Parian and Numidian marble re- 
ceded to seemingly impossible distances. Supported by these 
columns, a Pantheon-like dome with paneled ceiling arched 
above all. Any fear entertained by a member of the audience 
that this might turn into an amateur theatrical, disappeared at 
that moment. 

The magnificence, the sheer beauty of the set was breath- 
taking. It was as unexpected as would have been the sudden 
appearance of Caesar or Cicero in person. Here was quality— 
and the quality of sets was fully equalled in the faultless lines 
and acting that followed. Rome lived again. To be sure the 
ancient speech was over the heads of a fair majority of those 
who gazed and listened but, because this Romanized body of 
students entered so fully into the parts assigned them, the pur- 
port and the intent of gesture and tone were not for a moment 
missed or misunderstood. 

And thus for two hours a student impersonator of the Man 
from Arpinum with his corps of consuls, praetors, nobles, tri- 
bunes, prominent citizens, vestal virgins, wives and daughters 
of the first families of Rome—a full hundred of them—had 
made the listening thousand forget that it was the twentieth 
not the first century living before them. These eleven scenes 
were intended to show, in their invective, their everyday re- 
partee, their costuming, their remarkable background of char- 
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acteristic Roman architecture, their song, how much we had 
gained, how much lost in exchanging America for Rome. 

But the surprise of the drama was not the only one for the 
audience. While the play was in progress over a thousand 
Chinese lanterns had been quietly lighted and strung about the 
campus. As the audience streamed out of the theatre, they 
were quickly translated from Rome to the Orient. For men 
and women schooled in the Victorian tradition no more fitting 
climax could possibly have been invented for the greatest day 
of the Centennial week. The magic of that Oriental garden 
where conversation and homage came freely, immediately fol- 
lowing an ostentatious display of the scholarship for which the 
College stood, inspired a feeling that Middlebury had seldom 
known in its previous one hundred years. 


That evening drew a broad line of demarcation between the 
old Middlebury and the new, between the hundred year strug- 
gle for existence and the new era of security. The era was 
given birth that night but it had had a prenatal period of fifteen 
years. 

No one mind motivated that renascence: it was a team as- 
sembled and headed by Ezra Brainerd. Brainerd had first made 
a mark for himself at Middlebury forty years before, when at 
the age of fifteen he was admitted without condition. With 
other college students he had persistently tried to enlist during 
the Civil War, but was rejected repeatedly on account of his 
youth. He it was who, when a tutor, had discovered the fire in 
Starr Hall. 

“You will be voting with us for Lincoln today,” President 
Labaree had addressed him in November 1864. 

“No, sir, I will not. I am not allowed to vote, sir,” he re- 
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“Not allowed to vote? What do you mean?” 

“T am not old enough, sir.” 

“A tutor in Middlebury College not yet twenty-one?” The 
astonished President threw back. 

“T received my appointment from you, sir.” 

Then for seventeen years he served his administrative ap- 
prenticeship as a member of the faculty. As exigencies of the 
College required, he taught Latin, Greek, Advanced Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Rhetoric and English Literature, although his 
principal scholarship was in fields of Botany and Geology. In 
those seventeen years under Presidents Labaree, Hulbert, and 
Hamlin, he had also become a scholar in student nature, stu- 
dent habits of thought and action. Most of all he had had fre- 
quent object lessons as to what a College President ought not 
to do. 

He was a quiet, informal man, far from aggressive in man- 
ner. Invariably in a first meeting, one found extreme difficulty 
in placing him. Was he a philosopher, an author, scientist, pas- 
tor, classical scholar? His conversation shortly betrayed that 
he was all of these, and in spite of the varied interests, was per- 
haps most at home weeding in his garden, tramping in the 
mountains, or with a stone hammer chipping away at some an- 
cient rock formation on the shore of Lake Champlain. The 
common and the intellectual touch were equally his. He was 
apparently playing the same role whether chatting over a fence 
with a plowman about harvest prospects, or conversing in Latin 
with a university student. 

Vermont born and bred, he had early determined to apply 
his aptitudes to the resources of that State. He had become the 
one authority on the surveying of Middlebury property which 
had been confused since the days of King George. He was 
known as a State authority on geologic history and flora, and a 
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world authority in botany, through his detailed labor on violets 
and blackberries. 

When President Hamlin resigned in 1885, the trustees were 
somewhat skeptical about giving Professor Brainerd the helm 
position at Middlebury. With his scholarship they were thor- 
oughly acquainted, but of his administrative ability they knew 
little. One year as acting president, however, cured them of the 
skepticism. In that year such a definite shift in the morale of 
the College took place that he was unanimously elected. 

With characteristic diplomacy he announced no grandilo- 
quent platform, no detailed list of the changes he would try to 
make at Middlebury. He preferred to let his work speak for 
him. But in his own mind he set down four items for his pro- 
gram: discipline, an improvement in instruction, a larger en- 
rollment, and increased financial resources. There, indeed, was 
a formula for any progressive college. He placed discipline at 
the head of the items, because he knew that in the ’8os, as in the 
20s, this was the first and worst duty of a college head. 

He was the first Middlebury president thoroughly steeped in 
its traditions and its needs, the first man who did not have to 
uncover them after he had taken office. He could anticipate 
student action rather than wait for it and then make amends 
for his ignorance. Since the great rebellion under President 
Hulbert, students had cultivated an attitude of resentment to 
display whenever any attempt was made to prevent disorderly 
conduct. He resolved if he were ever forced to retract a judicial 
sentence against an offender, “either because of error in the 
evidence or because of the clamor of friends or parents,” he 
could resign the Presidency. 

The chapel bell continued to be stolen, the kerosene lights in 
the halls of Starr and Painter broken, masses of foliage arrived 
in chapel over night, class battles went on, and furnished the 
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best fodder for town gossipers and street corner philosophers. 
But after each incident—usually days, weeks or even months 
after,—and when plenty of time had been allowed for the ex- 
citement to subside and all proof of guilt to be advanced, sud- 
denly with none of the traditional rhetorical rant, in a tone so 
casual as to appear almost friendly, harsh justice was meted out 
to the culprit, a sentence so clearly defined that not even the 
offender could find reason to complain. The incidents became 
less frequent, the offenders scarce. 

The janitor arrives at the Chapel to ring the bell for the eight 
o'clock service. The rope is gone, the scuttle entrance above is 
heavily blocked. Some enterprising or acrobatic undergradu- 
ate has made the belfry completely inaccessible from inside and 
escaped by another rope down the outside of the building. 
Quickly the President finds an axe and in his stocking feet 
climbs the roof, cuts a hole in the belfry large enough to crawl 
through. The beam blocking the scuttle is thrown over, the 
rope let down, and the bell is rung as usual for the first reci- 
tation. 

The matter is not so much as mentioned to the undergradu- 
ate body. Suspicion is soon fastened on one Junior. President 
Brainerd takes the morning off to get advice from one of the 
most prominent citizens in the village. He explains the whole 
incident and asks what his sentence should be. 

“Show the offenders the error of their ways,” cries the citizen 
in sympathetic rage. Then follows a more detailed explanation 
of the harsh judgment he would inflict. 

That night the citizen learns that the leading culprit is none 
other than his son. 

President Brainerd found his most distressing duty in im- 
proving the quality of the instruction. Advocates of electives, 
advocates of curricular specialization, plans for turning every 
center of classical learning into a trade school, were abroad. 
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Quickly he enlisted against the cause: “The specialist claims 
that to achieve success nowadays in any profession one must 
restrict his attention to some one particular department; that 
it is better to know all about one thing than to know a little 
about everything. 

“The specialist fails to see that a broadly developed manhood 
is more to be prized than professional skill. He fails to appre- 
ciate the intimate dependence of one department of profes- 
sional thought and work upon the rest. The man of wide cul- 
ture and of warm human sympathies outranks him who is 
merely an expert in making astronomical calculations, or whose 
whole energies are absorbed in mastering electricity or in study- 
ing fungi. The life is more than meat and the man than his 
calling. The curse of our intense civilization is that it stimu- 
lates men to sacrifice themselves to narrow pursuits. We have 
not only too many slaves to trade, but too many slaves to pro- 
fessional work, to science even and to letters. Such men are 
simply machines for doing special kinds of work—monstrosi- 
ties, abnormally developed in some particular direction, 
dwarfed in others. 

“Let the youth spend at least four of his years of preparation 
for professional work in obtaining the most symmetrical de- 
velopment of his mental powers, and the most generous ac- 
quaintance with those truths that are of most value to man as 
eva 

He was particularly militant in regard to electives. “The 
wholesale adoption of electives extending over the whole four 
years, leaving but few if any studies prescribed, I believe to be 
subversive of the great purpose for which our colleges were es- 
tablished. The movement has been a popular one; young men 
enjoy this wide liberty in choosing the studies they most fancy 
and the teachers they most affect; it seems to enhance the great- 
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ness of a college when it is a place where anything and every- 
thing is taught. But this in my opinion is just what a college 
should aim not to do.” 

“My ideal of a college is one that insists on a complete sym- 
metrical knowledge of the fundamental laws of all nature, a 
comprehensive survey of the best in all literature and a general 
acquaintance with the great principles that should regulate all 
human conduct.” ” 

Scholarship was his hobby. On short notice he could take 
over practically any class in the entire curriculum and lead a 
discussion more ably, perhaps, than the regular instructor. He 
would not tolerate sloppy scholarship, yet he well knew that 
the removal of a single man from his staff could create a small 
revolution. Tact was the only answer. Before a new professor 
was secured, with the enthusiasm of a young detective, he 
made exhaustive search and inquiry into his records and back- 
ground. When one proved manifestly incompetent, with the 
firmness of a veteran judge and the friendly sympathy of a 
brother, he was induced to resign or removed without ado. He 
had leading his faculty list such men as Wright in English, 
Sanford in Latin, McGilton in Chemistry, Eaton in Greek, 
Bryant in Physics, each widely recognized in academic fields. 
Rarely was there even a semblance of friction. And in Profes- 
sor Walter E. Howard of the History and Political Science de- 
partments, who eventually became the first Middlebury dean, 
he had a man who could assume entire responsibility for in- 
numerable administrative details. 

During the administrations of Doctors Hamlin and Hul- 
bert, though a disproportionately larger number entered, a 
yearly average of nine had graduated. In ten years under Pres- 
ident Brainerd the average jumped to sixteen and in a few more 
years that number doubled. Yet again and again he stressed 

*Ibid. p. 107. 
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the fact that the ideal of the college should remain qualitative 
not quantitative. 

“However large the universities and professional schools of 
the land may become, the ideal college of the future will be one 
whose membership is limited—not to exceed two hundred un- 
dergraduates at the most—so that each pupil can be brought 
into intimate personal relations with his instructors.” ° 

The despair which his predecessors in office had shared over 
finances, he refused to accept. From the moment he took office 
he had absolute faith that money would be forthcoming, and he 
had decided that this attitude of confidence rather than that of 
despair was far more effective—and productive. In his inau- 
gural address he had calmly stated: “When we stop and think 
of the future of our country, of the immense strides it is making 
and will continue to make in population, in wealth, in benevo- 
lence, in appreciation of education, no sane man can say that 
we have too many colleges. There is a moral certainty that 
sooner or later this college, as well as others, will be able to 
command all the resources that she needs. How many years 
of inadequate sustenance are yet before her we know not. But 
I am firm in the faith that somewhere in the land there is a man 
whom God has blessed with a great heart and a full purse, who 
will appear as a knight-errant to deliver the lady of his love out 
of all her distresses.” * 

Dr. Brainerd’s confidence inspired confidence. Alumni were 
not long in realizing that new spirit was being injected into the 
College. They learned that English Literature, Composition 
and Rhetoric had at last under Professor Wright found a per- 
manent place in the curriculum, and that interest in the sub- 
ject was extra-curricular as well as curricular; one evening a 
week was set aside for a reading from Chaucer, Shakespeare, or 
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Milton, or an informal discussion of some of the contributions 
in Harpers, Century, or the Atlantic, a new short story by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, a Henry James serial, a James Russell 
Lowell poem. 

Recalling their own undergraduate days when once a week 
they were permitted to stand in line at a library window and 
secure two requested books—if the librarian could find them— 
they learned that the library had been catalogued under the 
supervision of the new President by authors as well as titles and 
that the stacks had been opened to undergraduates. They heard 
that a professorship of modern languages had been endowed. 

In the Undergraduate they read that “A great advance has 
been made in the kind and amount of work now required,” 
and that “the number of conditions in some courses due to 
‘carelessness’ was attracting attention.” They discovered that 
the College was keeping abreast of the times in the laboratories, 
that an electric dynamo was being installed in the Science 
room. The old scholars reveled in statistics proving that al- 
though Harvard’s entrance examinations were considered the 
most difficult of any American College, Middlebury was re- 
jecting a greater percentage of applicants for admission, and 
again were delighted to learn that the Middlebury Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa, originally the ninth society to receive a char- 
ter, after a lapse of several years, was to be revived at the 1889 
Commencement. 

Alumni fathers, still insisting that “they don’t send their sons 
to college to learn to run and jump” looked with skepticism on 
the increasing interest in baseball, tennis and football, ‘particu- 
larly when they learned that the old reading room had been 
turned over to the baseball team for battery practice. Younger 
graduates deplored the waning enthusiasm for roller skating 
and bicycle riding, but secretly itched to get back to a Vermont 
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winter to try the magnificent new toboggan shoot on Chipman 
Hill. 

The two alumnae received with enthusiasm the news that the 
former President’s house northeast of Storrs Park had been 
leased “to a competent matron who may furnish rooms and 
board to such young ladies in College as may desire it.” 

To such definite signs of rejuvenation, alumni response could 
not long be withheld. At once the President launched a $50,000 
endowment appeal and in a comparatively few months alumni 
had donated more than that amount. For the greater part of 
the century a majority of the students had paid little into the 
coffers of the College. There was practically no income from 
tuition. Freshmen had entered the “poor boy’s college” en- 
dowed with little more than ambition, a fair knowledge of 
Latin, and an ingenious sense for earning enough between 
classes for board and books. 

Scholarships, “prizes” and concessions took care of the re- 
maining expenses. Tuition, in effect, was lopped from the col- 
lege bill for “worthy students.” Professor Howard became a 
member of the Legislature in 1888 and brought the century-old 
bickering with the State to a head. The College was finally 
conceded an annual $2,400. 

There was now an efficient trustee treasurer, George M. 
Wright, ’74, to labor over financial details that had absorbed 
the time of the President’s predecessors. Like Dr. Kitchel, Presi- 
dent Brainerd preferred to work for the future—but a more 
immediate future. He knew every man who had graduated 
since 1861, and made a point of keeping in contact with the 
more successful of them. 

In 1893 Charles Starr increased the endowment of the Col- 
lege by $60,000 and this was followed five years later at the 
death of his brother Egbert, by a legacy of $50,000 to be spent on 
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the most pressing need of the College. There were two press- 
ing needs, new library quarters and a science hall. The library 
taking the four floors of North Painter Hall was entirely ade- 
quate, but Painter Hall had originally been intended for a dor- 
mitory. With the main part of this building given over to read- 
ing rooms, a gymnasium, the only college lavatories, a class- 
room, offices, as well as the library, only six rooms were now 
available for rooming purposes. Many were obliged, or pre- 
ferred, to room in town. If the enrollment were to be increased, 
either a new dormitory would have to be built or the library 
moved. 

On the other hand the science rooms were decidedly cramped 
with both Biology and Chemistry laboratories and recitation 
rooms on the first floor of Old Chapel, and the Physics labora- 
tory in a small back room on the third floor. Money for one of 
the projects was available. For the first time in the history of 
the College, students, faculty, trustees and alumni could join in 
argument over an alternative disposition of college funds. 

The president listened reticently to the arguments, and then 
decided with the confidence characteristic of his entire admin- 
istration that a science hall would be forthcoming from another 
source, if the library were built first. May 3, 1898, “on motion 
it was voted that the plans and designs for a library building be 
approved by this Board.” 

Middlebury would have its first marble building. No 
effort was to be spared to complete it for the Centennial Celebra- 
tion. It was a race with time. Late in April the editor of the 
Undergraduate wrote buoyantly: “The new library is being 
rapidly completed. The interior even in its present disordered 
state, promises to be what it has been called—the most beautiful 
room in Vermont. The solid oak side-walls and massive doors 
are already done, but over $2000 in the way of decorations is yet 
to be spent upon it. The stack is expected soon. The mantels 
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for the fireplaces have been put in position and they are beauti- 
ful samples of imported Irish marble.” 

But the writer properly hid his skepticism. Commencement 
week approached. The stacks did not arrive. And it seemed 
to take a disproportionate number of weeks to fix $2000 worth 
of decorations. Hastily before the Centennial crowd began to 
arrive students plied with stretchers and wheelbarrows between 
the old library and the new bearing a sufficient number of books 
to give color to the reading room. 

Next to the production of the Latin Drama, the dedication 
ceremony had been planned as the greatest event of the week. 
It was to be held in front of the new edifice with the speakers 
seated between the columns of the entrance. But just before 
the program was to begin shower clouds loomed black above 
the campus. And as rain started falling, part of the assembled 
crowd rushed for the doors of Starr Hall, others to the shelter 
of their carriages. Only a part could find standing room in the 
Library to hear Professor Brainerd Kellogg prophesy: “He who 
like Egbert Starr puts his substance into a library has invested 
in something that will not decline in quotation, that can never 
waste, never lessen; and the revenue from which cannot be 
computed in kind, much less be estimated in gold and silver. 
.. . We have done with his gift just what we think he would 
have counseled us to do.” 

The Baccalaureate, the Class Day exercises, the baseball game 
with the alumni, the Merrill and Parker Prize Speaking Con- 
test, the Commencement, the Reception at “Springside’, the 
Roman Drama, the formal Centennial services and at last the 
Senior Promenade in the Town Hall were over. Together— 
under President Brainerd’s management—they had created the 
most glorious five days in a century of college history. Next day 
the President quietly went back to his garden. 


XIV 
CONNOISSEUR OF MOUNTAINS 


“ ‘Tr otp Pine will see that these scientists are a very ignorant 
sort of folk.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘the old Pine has often thought they were the 
most ignorant of all, being ignorant of their own ignorance; 
but he didn’t suppose it would do to say so.’ 

‘Yes, she said, ‘they are absurdly ignorant. The old Pine 
wants to keep shy of the scientists.’ 

‘Yes’, I said, ‘the old Pine always has fought shy of them and 
will give them a still wider berth in the future.’ 

‘That is right, Piney,’ she said. ‘Ellen doesn’t want to see a 
sensible tree misled by idiots’.” * 

Such tenderly blunt lines flowed easily from the pen of Joseph 
Battell. He had become an authority on Morgan horses, the 
largest landholder in the State of Vermont, the owner of the 
Middlebury Register printing plant which he had modestly 
renamed “The American Publishing Company”, and now he 
had become the writer of a novel, “that should deal largely 
with philosophy and physics”—Ellen, or The W hisperings of an 
Old Pine. Not since 1859 when he left Middlebury as a Junior 
had he reviewed these subjects. “It took but a short time to 
perceive that a large part of the physics and philosophy of 
science is not only entirely without evidence but also manifestly 
erroneous... .”* And as he reviewed the subjects, he tallied 
them in an impressive diary of his intellectual peregrinations. 
Between the sober questionings of an old pine atop Lincoln 
Mountain and the ready answers of beautiful Ellen, the auth- 

* Battell, Joseph. Ellen or The Whisperings of an Old Pine. 1901. p. 88-89. 
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or found or made an opportunity to record his notions on im- 
mortality, on the composition of air, the relationship of animals 
and plants, common and decimal fractions, nature and functions 
of the brain, the kinetic theory of gases, Liegeois’ experiments 
in odors, manifestations of mind in animals, molecules and 
momentum, the bodies of animals used as vehicles, peculiarities 
of nines, a refutation of Pantheism, radiant matter, propagation 
of pressure in a fluid, Pythagoras and Plato, the undulatory 
theory, sound in rarefied air, sound made by sound, nature of 
sound, electrical sound, collection and reflection of sound by 
the ear, Newton’s, Lamarck’s, Tyndall’s, Meikle’s, and Joseph 
Battell’s theories of sound, sunsets, and tremulous bodies in 
elastic and non-elastic media. All was profusely illustrated with 
seventy-one “superior halftones” of Ellen and a score of other 
feminine friends of the author, his Morgan horses, mountains, 
glades, log cabins, and winter scenes. 

He firmly believed himself to be a man far ahead of his 
times, a pioneer in science whom posterity would revere. Ac- 
cordingly he dedicated his books to the People of America, to 
Posterity. By a few, open to his persuasion, he was taken seri- 
ously; the least charitable thought him rather boldly eccentric 
yet they held a certain respect for his type of eccentricity; the 
majority honored him quietly, reserving as quietly a belief that 
he was biased in matters not closely related to theirs. By all he 
had to be accepted as one of the most influential citizens in 
their midst; he had money and he had ideas, and with frugality 
he could spend the former to carry out the latter—a man of 
pronounced character, decided temperament, forceful, a loyal 
Puritan. 

His enthusiasm ran from Morgan horses, to theories of sound 
and his Alma Mater, but his one mania, incredible alike to 
Wall Street in Manhattan and Merchant’s Row in Middlebury 
was his insatiable desire to possess mountains. Unimaginative 
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minds in neither could see that in this he was a man ahead of 
his time—a pioneer. America was still too near the day when 
forests had been the principal enemy of settlers; it was impos- 
sible that there would ever be any tangible value to trees as a 
recreational feature. To them it was impossible to see that Ver- 
mont could become a State whose principal resource would be 
its scenery. Joseph Battell saw. 


The mountains of Vermont run in parallel ridges. A person 
entering the Champlain Valley from the south for the first time 
would be quite unaware that four other chains of Green Moun- 
tains lie beyond the one looming up at his right. Middlebury 
is situated on a promontory overlooking to the east this first 
range and to the west the higher peaks of the Adirondacks 
across Lake Champlain. But, poking above these Green Moun- 
tain foothills, the summits of Bread Loaf, Grant, Lincoln and 
Camel’s Hump may be seen, giving a suggestion of the higher 
mountains in the distance. 

When minor divides permit it, the ranges are traversed at in- 
tervals of twenty or thirty miles by mountain passes, narrow 
shelves of road all but overhanging turbulent streams far be- 
low, crowded on either side by huge hemlocks and spruce, 
birches and maples, and opening occasionally into magnificent 
vistas. 

Such a road leads directly east from Middlebury. It first 
crosses the four miles of the rolling Otter Valley, then at East 
Middlebury, over an old post road, abruptly heads into the 
mountains. For eight miles it zigzags its way up and up guided 
by the whims of an unruly stream. At times one can look down 
a full two hundred yards into the canyon; again one rides 
peacefully alongside the stream for half a mile. The air changes 
rapidly during the ascent. If it is hot July in the valley, those 
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eight miles take one quickly back through June, perhaps to late 
May. If it is Indian summer in Middlebury, one soon finds him- 
self in forest already stripped of red and golden autumn. Half- 
way up there is a perpendicular turn in the road around a cliff 
and one is suddenly in Ripton. The old houses and churches, 
the ruins of a huge sawmill, the half dozen roads forking right 
and left suggest better days when the lumber industry was at 
its height, when it was prophesied that the village would one 
day be among the finest cities in Vermont. But the railroad 
couldn’t climb to Ripton, so Ripton went to the railroad. 

Beyond the settlement one soon emerges on a broad plateau 
with the dark profile of Bread Loaf Mountain beyond. An- 
other mile, flanked by upland meadows rolling toward stretches 
of virgin forest, and one arrives at Bread Loaf. 

It was Ezra Brainerd who “discovered” Bread Loaf. As an 
undergraduate he became thoroughly familiar with the trout 
streams and game trails in the vicinity of Ripton. He had been 
entertained on such trips at a delightful old farmhouse at 
Bread Loaf, known as the Parker place. And when Joseph 
Battell returned in poor health from Europe, Brainerd had 
urged him to try the Parker place. Battell took the advice, and 
went there as a wood chopper and farm hand. Three years 
later he owned Bread Loaf and at once converted the farm cot- 
tage into a summer hotel. There the dreamer could live in a 
strange world of his own creation. 

He knew and loved that road through Ripton Gorge as no 
other man. He met his hotel guests personally at the station in 
Middlebury and drove them in his covered two-seater to Bread 
Loaf behind a pair of young Morgans. There was not a guest 
ever to take that trip who was not made to realize that the 
large man holding the reins in one great hand was putting him 
through an examination. Success or failure was dependent on 
the response to the countryside—and a conversational agree- 
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ment with perhaps a fine scientific theory, a political notion, a 
philosophical idea. The popularity of the new guest could read- 
ily be told by closely watching the firm jaw of the driver, the 
eyes that usually flashed a kindly humor, the wide mouth set 
and stern—as well as by the pace at which the horses were kept 
moving. 

The hotel was not long in acquiring a most unexpected pop- 
ularity. Friends, delighted with the house-party atmosphere, 
the gracious host, and the board varying in price according to 
the pocketbook of the individual, invited other friends. Lodg- 
ing quarters very shortly became inadequate and after the typ- 
ical New England school of rural architecture ells were added 
to the rear as an annual formality. A new dining hall was con- 
structed and the old one turned first into a shop, then a library. 
A huge music hall that could be quickly converted—following 
a musicale or theatrical—into a dormitory accommodating as 
many as forty men, was added. When the occasion suggested 
it, Battell slept on a cot in the hall with his guests. Other stories 
were added to the original building, and as his clientele mount- 
ed by the score a still larger dining room was built and the 
quarters for women extended. When the labyrinth of pas- 
sages, unexpected twists and turns leading to old and new par- 
lors, dens, libraries, verandas, bowling alleys, and sleeping 
rooms began to confound even the owner, he started construct- 
ing separate cottages, first the Bridgman, then the Cornwall, 
followed by astonishing expressions of Victorian design in the 
huge Cherry, Birch and Maple Cottages with their deck-like 
porches. If Mr. Battell didn’t annually go into the red several 
hundreds of dollars, it was to be considered an unsuccessful 
season. $2000 was his limit. 

Although there were temporary schisms and discord in the 
relationship between Battell and Brainerd, the President con- 
tinued to be a frequent visitor at Bread Loaf. They agreed 
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firmly on ideas of forest preservation, which Battell had picked 
up in Europe. And the application to the Green Mountains 
was suddenly driven home one morning when Battell saw a 
wood chopper at work in a nearby lot. Quickly he advanced to 
the man and bought his farm on the spot. That gave him an 
idea. Other men of his means were paying $10,000 for paint- 
ings to hang on their walls. Why not buy the original subject 
instead of the reproduction? He could secure a whole moun- 
tain for $10,000. It would be hung by nature and would be in- 
finitely more handsome than any picture ever painted. 

At once he began purchasing wild lands at fifty, twenty-five, 
even ten cents per acre. Rates rose with the demand. Hun- 
dreds of acres he bought at $1.25, any plot that was within view 
of the Inn. He paid five and six dollars per acre for most of 
Lincoln Mountain, some 4,000 acres; though he was forced to 
give $1600 for fifty acres, the highest price he ever conceded. 
Most of Monastery Mountain, Worth Peak, Boyce Mountain, 
Bread Loaf, Roosevelt, Grant, Lincoln Mountain, and Camel’s 
Hump he secured in the course of a few years, until he owned 
more territory than any other individual in the State. Practical 
lumbermen chuckled and Wall Street bankers and real estate 
speculators joined them. Battell heard the laughter, set his jaw 
firmly, and bought another mountain. 

The breadth of President Brainerd’s interest permitted him 
to understand Battell, to overlook his eccentricities. Early he 
realized that here was a man with elements of greatness, one 
who needed cooperation and guidance. 

There was no hypocrisy on the President’s part in accepting 
Mr. Battell as a sure friend. “The best of men show at times the 
defects of their qualities,’ he reasoned. “The limitations con- 
nected with the particular kind of universe in which they live, 
and the more definite that universe is, the more marked are 
likely to be the defects. Hence the shortcomings which are 
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often noticed in men of strong and original character. A weak 
character excludes little because it contains little, but one who 
has great strength of character in some particular direction has 
generally some accompanying weakness.” ° 

In January, 1901, the first fruits of the friendship between 
Joseph Battell and College authorities appeared. The connois- 
seur of mountains probated his will and the President was one 
of the first to know the contents of the text: 

“Being impressed with the evils attending the extensive de- 
struction of the original forests of our country, and being mind- 
ful of the benefits that will accrue to, and the pleasures that will 
be enjoyed by, the citizens of the State of Vermont, and the 
visitors within her borders, from the preservation of a consid- 
erable tract of mountain forest in its virgin and primeval state, 
and believing that the popularity of Middlebury College will 
thereby be greatly enhanced, I therefore further give and devise 
to the president and fellows of Middlebury College in trust 
forever . . . as a park for the benefit of said Middlebury Col- 
lege and the students thereof . . .” and there followed a de- 
scription of a territory as far as eye could reach, nearly 30,000 
acres in some of the wildest, most majestic heights on the crest 
of the Green Mountains, all the wooded mountains visible from 
Bread Loaf Inn, all the expanse of landscape visible from Silent 
Cliff, Ripton Gorge, and scores of detached lots. 

Middlebury would have probably the largest campus of any 
college in the world. 

The disposition of the Battell property shortly became com- 
mon knowledge but none realized more fully than President 
Brainerd how it might affect future Middlebury prosperity. 
The potential resources of the College were definitely and rap- 
idly increasing and the President was constantly adding other 
friends, wealthy alumni, to his list of prospective benefactors. 


* Brainerd, Ezra. Notes for Address at Funeral of Joseph Battell. 1915. 
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He well knew that their benefactions would not be known 
during his administration, perhaps not during his lifetime, that 
they would never be associated with his work. Nevertheless, 
he devoted himself patiently, unselfishly to a future of the Col- 
lege, building firm scholastic foundations for a new era which 
time in its uncharted course would usher in. 

But there was at least one more tangible record that Dr. 
Brainerd could leave, expressive of his urge for expansion. A 
few weeks before the Centennial he had announced at an 
alumni dinner in New York that Ezra J. Warner of the class 
of ’61 was to make a gift of the Warner Science Hall in memory 
of the donor’s father. His hunch that if a Library were built 
first, a Science Hall would be forthcoming, had held true. 

Even students were suddenly becoming adjusted to the idea 
of having things done for them in a large way. Indifferently 
an editor paragraphed in the May, 1901, Undergraduate: “The 
Warner Science Hall is fast becoming a reality. The scaffold- 
ing has been taken down, the grading is nearly finished, and 
the inside of the building is ready for fixtures and apparatus. 
It is expected that the Hall will be open for class work next 
September.” 

Indeed the inside of the building was ready, but the original 
$50,000 Mr. Warner had contributed had long since been spent 
and he had already added half as much again to carry out elab- 
orate plans of the architect. And the Vermont Marble Com- 
pany had also contributed in no small way by furnishing the 
facing for the structure at cost. The building was ready for fix- 
tures, apparatus and furniture, but the funds were exhausted. 
Again President Brainerd sheltered his pride and set out to col- 
lect enough money to furnish the shell of a building. From a 
Burlington manufacturing company he secured a promise to 
make the necessary special furniture and cabinets at cost, and 
with the figures, left for Chicago to plead again with the donor. 
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For weeks progress on the building was at a standstill, but he 
returned with the necessary $8000. 

In November the miscellaneous accumulation of phials, 
scales, minerals, fossils and botanical collections that had been 
gathered from every part of the world in the course of a cen- 
tury, first at East College, and then in the cramped quarters 
of the Chapel, were at last transferred to the new building and 
systematically arranged. A whole floor was now available for 
each of the major sciences,—physics, biology, and chemistry, 
as well as space for the natural history museum, and a sizable 
auditorium. 

When ground was informally broken for the Library in 
July of 1899 Professor William W. McGilton of the Chemistry 
Department dryly commented as he seized the spade and 
turned the sod: “Scientia et Virtus. May the next ground brok- 
en on the Middlebury campus be for a science building.” 

Less than three years after that despairing wish was made he 
was elected to dedicate that building. But his magnificent ad- 
dress was more than dedication of a building. It was a dedica- 
tion of Middlebury to a new era of scientific adjustment. 

“IT think I speak with knowledge when I say that this mind 
pervades every department of instruction in Middlebury Col- 
lege. It is the spirit of evolution, the unrolling, the opening 
out in thought and feeling and action into larger, more fully 
developed forms from previous narrower and more rudimen- 
tary conditions. . . . The spiral of development in individual 
and national life has been steadily growing and enlarging 
through the years. “The thoughts of men are widening with 
the process of the suns’. “We must leave the past years dwelling 
for the new.’ ” * 

But the advance at Middlebury was quite in line with that 
of a score of other colleges which during that same year had 


* Undergraduate. Dec. 1901. p. 19. 
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received large donations and bequests. Brown University had 
become a million dollars richer, Clark three million. Dart- 
mouth had received $210,000, Columbia $492,000, Wesleyan 
$70,000, Union $55,000, Pennsylvania $450,000, Western Re- 
serve $150,000, Oberlin $120,000.” Benefactors were becoming 
increasingly liberal in their college interests. 

The new buildings at Middlebury—with the comparatively 
luxurious equipment, at once demanded, by comparison, struc- 
tural house cleaning for the older ones. At last the individual 
coal stoves in Starr Hall were condemned, a steam heating 
system was connected with the furnace in the library and hot 
water was available to all students for the first time. The bath- 
ing equipment—two iron tubs in Painter Hall which served the 
entire student body—was soon augmented with “the latest, 
sanitary models” in each dormitory division. Also for the first 
time an unlimited supply of good water became available when 
a reservoir was completed on Chipman Hill and water brought 
from the mountains, to replace Otter Creek as a source. Starr 
Hall, scarred from many a freshman-sophomore battle, had be- 
come increasingly unpopular as a dormitory. By 1905 it had 
been completely renovated, refloored, papered, painted, even 
the broken stair railings replaced. The chapel was similarly 
reconditioned. The effect of the housecleaning upon the mor- 
ale of the student body was at once marked. Even the most 
calloused hesitated to burst panels in the new doors or stage 
water fights in newly papered rooms. 

In 1906 the student registration reached 178, the highest in 
seventy years. 1836 had been the previous record year with 
168. Middlebury was once more recovering the place it held 
among American colleges in the early decades of the previous 
century. And the man responsible for the enrollment increase, 
even more than President Brainerd, was Professor Walter E. 


‘Ibid. Apr. 1902. p. 47. 
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Howard, professor of History and Political Science since 18809. 
Most of that time he had carried on unofficially the duties of 
both admissions director and dean. If his career had been one 
of practical rather than theoretical Political Science, the State 
would have discovered a man qualified in every respect to fill 
the Governor’s chair. Instead he contented himself with the 
presidency of the Vermont Board of Education and in that 
capacity held a wide acquaintance throughout the State. There 
were few ministers, no preparatory school principals whom 
he did not know and those were the men who were to steer 
prospective college material. Through their regard for Pro- 
fessor Howard, the boys were directed to Middlebury. 

To accommodate this influx, the north division of Painter 
Hall had to be converted back into a dormitory soon after the 
last of the library books were removed. The College for Wo- 
men was finally chartered in December 1902, when their num- 
ber had increased to more than two thirds the total of men. 
Each year there were new difficulties to face in seating all in 
Chapel at once, until it became necessary to have two chapel 
services; the women were relegated to the Hemicycle of Warner 
Hall. 

“Prosperity has come to our Alma Mater in these latter days 
because the age was ripe for it. In God’s Providence, there 
was in the land an aroused interest in college education . . . 
in the minds of our youth. . . .” © 

“When the present college administration began in the fall of 
1885,” editorialized the Campus in October, 1907, “there were 
forty-four students, eight of them specials, enrolled in the 
Middlebury catalogue. Middlebury undergraduates in those 
days, when asked as to the number of students in college, 
were in a strait betwixt two: loyalty to truth impelled them 


° Brainerd, Ezra. Address before Alumni of Middlebury College. June 23, 1914. 
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toward an honest answer; loyalty to their institution coun- 
seled a concealment of figures that seemed to them so pitiably 
small. And they compromised between truth and loyalty by 
returning the equivocal answer, ‘between one and two hun- 
dred.’ Today so far as numbers go, the old order has given 
place to new, and the registration of the fall term goes over 
the two-hundred point. ...A dominant thought is taking 
possession of the undergraduate mind. It is the feeling that a 
new era has dawned for Middlebury—that we are now on the 
threshold of big things; that the vision of the dreamer is about 
to be fulfilled.” ‘ 

But President Brainerd well knew that his vision was far 
from being completely fulfilled. The next step toward that 
fulfillment was increased endowment and his age and health 
would not permit him to carry that out. He had not the energy. 
The task of building up the endowment would have to be car- 
ried on by a younger man. In October, 1907, he presented his 
resignation to the trustees to become effective at the follow- 
ing Commencement. 

Professor Howard was considered. He knew more of the 
administrative procedure of the College than any other, but his 
age was nearly that of the President. It was urged that Presi- 
dent Eliot recommend a Harvard graduate. But at that time 
Middlebury had “had enough of Presidents from sister col- 
leges. Not that these colleges had sent out greater men than 
Middlebury ever had, they all lack one qualification for the 
office of President—supremely important—they are not imbued 
in every muscle, bone and sinew with the living traditional 
sentiments of our College. We wanted for our President one of 
our own graduates.” ° 


"Campus. Oct. 1907. p. 111 and 112. 
* Brainerd, Ezra. Address before Alumni of Middlebury College. June 23, 1914. 
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And the trustees got one, not only a graduate, but the son of 
an honored graduate and one who loved Vermont with a 
patriot’s fervor. 


XV 
WAYS AND MEANS 


For BETTER or worse the United States had begun a new policy 
of expansion. Championed by President Theodore Roosevelt, 
the cause was now accepted as “manifest destiny,’ a summons 
to “enlarge the place of our habitation.” The energy of that 
champion, his virility, his love for sentiment, his courage, his 
idealism, had intoxicated the country. He had drilled into 
America the meaning of the “strenuous life,” and the effect 
was to be seen clearly in every department of society, every 
industry, every profession. Disliked as the President was in 
Wall Street, he had inflated every corporation room with his 
idealism. Even the church had adopted his gospel. Factory 
workers idealized him. Youth accepted his creed as theirs. 
Seventh graders in the little red schoolhouse wrote composi- 
tions on “Go-getters,” “A Square Deal,” “The Criminal Rich,” 
and recited wordily: “The principle to follow is hit the line 
hard; don’t fool and don’t shirk, but hit the line hard.” 

When the Middlebury trustees elected John M. Thomas as 
successor to President Brainerd in October, 1907, quite uncon- 
sciously even they were selecting a man qualified in every re- 
spect to carry to the College the Rooseveltian idealism and the 
vigor which had characterized the greatest leaders of the coun- 
try for nearly a decade. Here was a man of action, who, like 
the national leader, could initiate and direct activities, who 
could swing opinion, never waiting behind a desk for the sug- 
gestion or orders to come first from a higher source, a man 
who could beg, stir, bargain, play emotions, act quickly when 
intuition pointed to the moment for action, and who at the 
same time had a deep reverence for Middlebury tradition. 
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Others had generaled long-range drives for the College. 
There had been much circumlocution, much building of schol- 
astic fortification, much mapping of an invisible future, many 
sorties into fallow territory. The time had come to take ad- 
vantage of those preparatory manoeuvers and to make an im- 
mediate and fearless advance. 

“The makings of men of might will remain the honor of 
the country College,” championed the new president, in his in- 
augural address. “For the fulfilment of this high calling our 
resources must be largely increased. Our productive endow- 
ment is but $420,000, and our entire income but little more 
than $28,000 a year. We have less than a third the endowment 
of Williams, less than a fourth that of Amherst, less than a 
fifth that of Dartmouth. Colleges with five times our income 
are caring for scarcely more than twice our number of students. 
We are doing our educational work at a cost to the College of 
less than $150 a year for each student. I dare to boast that there 
is not a College in New England where funds count for more, 
dollar for dollar, in educational result. 

“In scholarships we are comfortably well-to-do, but in Pro- 
fessorships we are distressingly poor. Only one chair is fully 
endowed. We have but $76,000 specifically for Professorships, a 
sum barely sufficient to sustain two men. Our first and most 
immediate need is added endowment for increase of the teach- 
ing force. We should have at once $100,000 for this purpose. 
We could then do two things. First, we could increase the 
eficiency of our Professors by narrowing their field. . . . Sec- 
ondly, with more men we could broaden our course, and meet 
the unquestioned demand of the times for a Scientific Course, 
without required Latin. 

“With inadequate endowment for a College for men, we are 
today sustaining a College for women also. During . . . twen- 
ty-five years we have received but $2,000 specifically for the edu- 
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cation of girls. . . . We must go on to build up a College for 
women, suitable to the needs of women, with no fear lest it 
become too prosperous, but at the same time strengthening and 
broadening our work for men, and keeping our rank and sta- 
tion as a College for men, not by keeping the women down 
or out, but by bringing the men’s work up. 

“The first step must be a building. . . . I hold in my hand 
letters from one of the most generous benefactors of American 
education, Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago. . . . In reply to my 
appeal for $50,000 for a Woman’s Building, Dr. Pearsons 
wrote ... : ‘President Thomas: How much endowment have 
you? How many teachers? How much do you spend yearly? 
How long have you had coeducation? Are you certain that the 
College is needed? Are you certain that it can live? I have 
never heard much about the College. What church controls 
the College? Truly, D. K. Pearsons. 

‘Fifty thousand dollars is not enough. Can you raise $100,000 
in Vermont and other places? Are you a good beggar? It 
takes a smart man to get money. Vermont University is near 
you. Take a good look all around you. Use good judgment.’ 

“T replied at once to Dr. Pearsons’ inquiries, and in turn re- 
ceived the following, under date of May 12: ‘Dr. Thomas: You 
need $100,000 to do the work right. I will give you $25,000 
when you raise $75,000. If you can get along with less, I will 
give you $1 for every $3 you raise. I have only one style of 
doing business. Truly, D. K. Pearsons.’ ” 

Before President Thomas had a chance to sit down after this 
inaugural address, ex-Governor John G. McCullough had whis- 
pered in his ear that he was good for $5000 towards the new 
project. Before he left the church he had promises of over 
$2000 more, and by night a total of $22,110 had been given or 
pledged. 

The momentum for Middlebury’s boom years had started. 
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But it was not by accident. Thomas had spent months of in- 
tensive research preparatory to his taking office. He had in- 
tended that things would start with a thrust. At nine o’clock 
the morning after his unanimous election to the presidency, he 
was at the Library of Columbia University ready to begin 
studies for the new job. And from that day until the Com- 
mencement of 1908, when he was inaugurated, he gave every 
moment of spare time to research on what was going on in 
colleges and universities—objectives, methods, organization, 
courses of study, ways of increasing enrollment, whatever might 
have bearing on problems at Middlebury. But his years of 
study and professional work long before that had furnished the 
preparation even more essential: his four years at Middlebury 
with the class of 1890, and four more at Union Theological 
Seminary; a year of study and travel in Germany; and then 
fifteen years as pastor in the Arlington Presbyterian church in 
East Orange, N.J., from which a knowledge of his talent as 
organizer and speaker had spread throughout the East. He 
had learned how to keep things in motion, and how to keep 
the results of that motion before the public. This ability he 
transferred and applied to Middlebury. The momentum must 
not be allowed to lag, and upon him alone rested the ultimate 
responsibility. 

President Brainerd had successfully healed a paralytic col- 
lege, inspired the patient with new hope and vigor, and car- 
ried it through the period of recuperation to complete recovery. 
To the new president fell the task of getting the patient ac- 
tive, advancing it once more to a place of strong leadership 
among its kind, notably enlarging its bank account. 

With Commencement over, enthusiasm for the Pearsons 
fund was not allowed to dwindle, insurmountable as the job 
of securing $75,000 appeared to both trustees and administra- 
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tion. In July a letter was sent out to all alumni, bringing in a 
somewhat meager response from thirty-five graduates. Again 
a letter was issued in September; more than twice as many re- 
plied with total subscriptions of over four thousand dollars. A 
month later follow-ups went out, so that by the end of October 
all but $14,000 had been contributed. The president of the 
Chase National Bank, Mr. A. Barton Hepburn, 1871, alone 
had contributed $30,000, even more than Pearsons himself. 
Appeal was made to citizens in the county, to students, to 
faculty, and results soon indicated that Mr. Pearsons would 
shortly lose on his high stakes. 

Some years before, the trustees in a buoyant moment had 
purchased a small lot across the street, north of the men’s 
campus, to be used as the site for a women’s dormitory, if one 
should ever be needed. There, it was expected, the new build- 
ing would be erected. But one day as President Thomas was 
strolling through town, Joseph Battell suddenly confronted 
him: “Say, I’ve got a site for that building you are going to put 
up for the girls.” 

“Here’s where my troubles begin,” the President muttered 
to himself. 

Then to his consternation he was told that the connoisseur 
of mountains had acquired twelve acres on College Hill, 
north and east of the lot already selected. It was the very slums 
of Middlebury, a veritable bog, cut by a muddy wagon path 
and bordered by ramshackle tenements and shacks. This, the 
great Battell insisted, should be the site for the women’s college. 
Dr. Thomas’s reply was as reassuring and non-committal as his 
worn patience permitted. He knew that Battell had long been 
disgruntled at his fellow trustees for not placing Warner Science 
Hall nearer the top of the hill. This would furnish still an- 
other sore point. The least he could do was to look over the site 
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and stall for time. He had never visited the ground in a very 
critical mood. No one of any very high social standing ever 
did. 

But as soon as possible he made for the new Battell lands, 
intent on preparing his brief at once. To his complete sur- 
prise, as soon as he had eliminated in imagination the dilapi- 
dated houses, there indeed was a campus site that could match 
in scenic beauty any he had ever seen,—the village slumbering 
in the valley below, Otter Creek with its wooded banks wind- 
ing in the foreground, the white spire of the Congregational 
Church backed by the green slopes of Chipman Hill, and the 
sweep of the Green Mountains beyond. 

Then with the urge to explore upon him, he climbed the 
rotting split rail fence and crossed the pasture to the summit 
of the hill. Such a magnificent panorama, east, west, north, 
and south, he had never imagined existed in Middlebury as a 
practical building location—the jagged line of the Adirondacks, 
with the white peaks of Dix, Marcy, and White Face, and to the 
east a hundred-mile stretch of Green Mountains. President 
Thomas decided not to quarrel with Mr. Battell. 

A few days later the two met again on the street. 

“Tve looked over the twelve acres you spoke about,” the 
President ventured, in a voice that could have accented to the 
owner of those acres either approval or disapproval. 

“What do you think of it?” Battell blurted, expecting an ar- 
gument. 

“Tt’s all right enough, Mr. Battell but—” he looked around 
as if to make sure that no one could hear, and then offered in 
a whisper, “Mr. Battell, you are making a mistake.” 

His face reddened for the scrap. “What’s that?” he barked. 

“You ought to get that Brainerd Lane farm just beyond. 
It’s even better than your twelve acres.” ‘ 

“You're right,” he exclaimed, as if he should have thought 
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of it before. “You're right. I'll buy it.” He bought it within 
a week, thirty-six acres. 

Pearsons Hall was opened in 1911, with rooms providing for 
sixty-two women, a pretentious reception room, a gymnasium 
and laundry in the basement, a two-room suite for the Dean 
of Women, and a commodious apartment for the janitor. But 
the President did not stop with one dormitory for women. 
Long enough he had pitied them for their long treks to classes 
from all parts of town. The Brainerd Lane farmhouse, pre- 
sented by Mr. Battell, was completely made over and in ac- 
cordance with Vermont architectural standards a long three- 
story ell built to accommodate more students, and a huge din- 
ing hall. At last the Women’s College had equipment superior 
even to that of the men. 

The expeditious accomplishment of those first projects set 
a pace for the entire administration and was representative of 
the long series of drives that followed: the gymnasium, com- 
pleted in 1912, largely by gifts from John G. McCullough; in- 
creased endowment and a chemistry building contributed by 
alumni and the General Education Board; a sorely needed 
men’s dormitory, the gift of A. Barton Hepburn in 1914; and 
the New Chapel erected by ex-Governor John A. Mead in 
1916. 

But President Thomas’s efforts were not limited to preten- 
tious projects: the B. S. degree was revived for men “exclusive- 
ly”; a “school” of Pedagogy was started with a State appropria- 
tion of $6000 per year, and summer schools with an experi- 
mental curriculum ranging from woodwork and pottery to 
French and Biology; a Dean of Women was elected and the top 
floor of the Old Chapel reconstructed especially for women’s 
activities, with a dean’s office, study, and lounge; a winter ex- 
tension course for teachers tried out; a “school” of Forestry 
opened; Domestic Science for women started; a central heating 
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plant constructed; faculty salaries repeatedly increased as en- 
dowment funds and added student revenue made it possible; 
a new athletic field laid out to replace the limited one west of 
the College Row; a Dramatic Club organized. under Professor 
Cady; the annual appropriation from the State increased to over 
$28,000; tuition raised from practically nothing to $150 a year. 

Hardly had Hepburn Hall and Mead Chapel been opened 
when the World War hit Middlebury with full force. 

It was the winter of 1916-17. Germany had issued a procla- 
mation removing all former restrictions on her submarine war- 
fare. America was arming her merchant vessels. Diplomatic 
relations were broken. War was imminent and college students 
of age realized as strongly as President Wilson that they would 
be among the first to be summoned. In the luxurious rooms 
of Hepburn Hall all-night sessions on the glories of service 
“over there’, as outlined by government publicity experts, 
went on. Aphorisms of preparation and patriotism fell loosely 
from the tongues of debaters and student speakers and the 
editorial pen of the Campus editor: “Now when our thoughts 
are turned towards the welfare of our country, when our 
loyalty is deepest and a keener sense of our responsibility is 
aroused, let us show our determination to be worthy citizens. 
How can we better prepare ourselves for effective action. . . .” 

Two months before war with Germany was declared, a mil- 
itary company was formed, with a captain and first lieutenant, 
to give the men elementary drill in squad formations. Almost 
immediately it was followed by a petition early in March, 
1917, from over a hundred students that “the college com- 
municate with the War Department with a view to organizing 
a unit of the Reserve Officers Training Corps in this college.” 

“As College men”, screamed the Campus, “our answer must 
be to the higher call of manhood, nor can we quit ourselves 
by any half-way measures. . . .” 
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Then came the declaration of war and with it a group of re- 
cruiting officers calling for immediate entry in the “submar- 
ine chaser” service of the Naval Reserve Corps. In a burst of en- 
thusiasm two complete units and part of another were signed. 
‘Two days later a lieutenant from Norwich University arrived 
to give more order to Middlebury’s military affairs, and at once 
it became “the purpose of the College to train men to be able 
to take examinations for second lieutenant in the U. S. Army.” 

Junior Week, which had been running annually since 1908, 
principally as a means of interesting prospective freshmen, was 
a sad affair that May. Social affairs mixed uncomfortably with 
martial enthusiasm. Only the Junior Prom for which the gym- 
nasium was banked with flags and bunting approached suc- 
cess. Students could dance patriotically to “Over There,” 
“K-K-K-Katy,” “Keep the Home Fires Burning.” Saxophones 
sobbed, “Till We Meet Again,” “Just Break the News to 
Mother.” The students joined with the orchestra in choiring, 
“Tipperary,” “Joan of Arc,” “Hinky Dinky Parlez-vous,” “Oh, 
How I Hate to Get up in the Morning,” and “Pack Up Your 
Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag.” 

By the middle of May nearly fifty students had received spe- 
cial dispensation from the faculty, thrown up their studies 
after receiving credit for the uncompleted year, and packed 
off to camps, farms, munition factories, and navy yards. Wo- 
men were busy with their knitting needles and one had been 
granted a release for farm service. 

By the end of the month all men over twenty-one had regis- 
tered for the national draft and more than a third of the rooms 
were vacant. 

Professor Myron R. Sanford was elected to head a Middle- 
bury War Service “Committee” “to counteract to the greatest 
possible degree the influences coincident with war service which 
tend to undermine the spiritual and moral natures of the men,” 
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specifically to supply small Testaments, literature including 
the Campus, personal letters, and packages. There were few 
alumni back for Commencement that June to hear a long list 
of graduates receive degrees in absentia. 

Middlebury had to adopt a war-time perspective on college 
education. Summer vacation broke in at the moment when 
this change was most rapidly taking place. The lapse in classes 
served only to increase the perplexity. And Dr. Thomas did his 
mightiest to clarify “the duties of a war-time student” in his 
opening address in September. 

“When the statistics of the war are compiled, it will be found 
that a larger proportion of college men entered the service 
than of any other class... . 

“T might urge you to forget as far as possible submarines and 
aeroplanes, and trenches and dugouts. . . . But it would not 
be in the interest even of your education to attempt to forbid 
you all thought of the war and its issues while pursuing your 
studies. . . . Education has for its object to make one at home 
in the world, to enable one to take his place as a man in the 
world of men. This war is changing the whole face of things; 
the life of man is going to be different in a thousand ways after 
it is over. An education therefore, which is sound and practical, 
must fit one for life in the renovated world. . . . 

“We are fighting for the maintenance in human society of 
customs, laws, and usages which are proper to civilized human- 
ity, and we are fighting against the laws of the jungle. .. . 

“There is but one place for every true man and every true 
woman in this day of peril for our country—under the colors, 
either at the front, or with like devotion, for the country’s good, 
in one of the needful tasks of peace. . . .” 

There was a drop in enrollment of over twenty-five percent 
and almost weekly during the year there were elaborate and 
tearful send-offs for new groups of men. Letters written back 
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from the front or from camps, and publicly displayed, served to 
keep war ardor at white heat, though there was endless dis- 
sension in the military ranks over the absence of uniforms and 
the necessity of using wooden sticks for rifles. But by Christ- 
mas an orthodox camp of Vermont Volunteer Militia was 
created, and at last the uniforms arrived. “They had been used 
by the awkward squad of the State Militia; the creases were 
found to be on the east and west sides, respectively, of the 
trouser legs... . Instances were found where the uniforms 
actually touched the body of the proud wearers in several spots. 
An experienced army officer . . . was present at a dress parade 
of the Battalion and stated that he never witnessed such a sight 
nepisniite.. 

The student enrollment of men continued to dwindle. Starr 
Hall was closed for the first time since the fire of 1864. Chapel 
services were moved to the gymnasium to save coal. By April 
to there were 204 stars in the Middlebury service flag, one of 
gold. 

Then a brilliant inspiration caught President Thomas. Why 
not capitalize on this enthusiasm for buying liberty bonds and 
war saving stamps by transferring it to a College drive? The 
Commencement before, an offer of $100,000 had been made by 
Mr. Hepburn if the College could raise a similar amount with- 
in a year. The cause, championed by a corps of alumni and the 
Thousand Dollar Club of New York, met instant approval. 
The country was intoxicated with a war-time generosity. 

A title that would give such a drive a war connotation would 
mean much, and by spring it had been christened “The Liberty 
Endowment Fund” and the General Education Board had ven- 
tured a pledge of $75,000, if the goal were raised to $400,000. 

But even the ideals of President Thomas, as outlined in his 


* MacFarland, R. ‘Major Recollections.” Middlebury Alumni News Letter. June, 
1931. 
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opening address of the year, had to be put aside temporarily. 
Demands for men and women were too great. Commencement 
had to be pushed back to the first week in May and a class 
of thirty-five women and fifteen men was graduated with the 
President’s new war thesis ringing in their ears: “God fights 
with those who fight with Him, and we have a right to believe 
that it is His cause we are now defending. . . . This is no mere 
strife among political methods. . . . We are fighting to make 
the world something other than a permanent shambles—to 
make it the home of the children of God, seeking to establish 
His will. . . . It is a high privilege to fight for God with all 
one’s strength when the issue is plain. The present issue is clear 
as SunLICNt ye .eeslts (GOd SIV alates 


And after the longest vacation in the history of the College, 
it was apparent that “God’s War” was far from being won. The 
call for men, men, men, continued to go out, men to take the side 
of God—and country. A million American soldiers were al- 
ready in France. More must be trained immediately. For one 
answer the War Department had created the Students’ Army 
Training Corps, as a portion of the U. S. Army, and practically 
every college in the country was establishing units, Middlebury 
among them. The quota was three hundred. Rooms originally 
designed for one or two men were made to accommodate two 
or three times that number. They were to receive preliminary 
training at Middlebury and then be transferred to officers’ train- 
ing camps, technical schools, and cantonments, twenty-year 
men by January, nineteen-year men by April, eighteen-year men 
by June, their places to be taken by newcomers as fast as there 
were vacancies. Two hundred were fed the war diet at Hep- 
burn, one hundred packed into Hamlin Hall. 

Attempt at keeping a semblance of academic order was aban- 
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doned, and just as some appearance of order was beginning to 
be felt in matters militaristic the influenza epidemic hit the 
College a terrific blow. One student had died before the ser- 
iousness of the disease was even remotely realized. Panic en- 
sued. The campus was placed in strict military quarantine and 
the number of guards at entrances doubled. Even faculty mem- 
bers at times found it difficult to gain admission through fresh- 
men sentries. “Halt! Who goes there?” And a veteran faculty 
member would have to produce complete credentials before he 
proceeded further. The fraternity houses became infirmaries. 
Scores of nurses were summoned from every city in the vicinity 
with the hope that one or two might arrive. 

Exaggerated stories of the number and violence of cases, 
even deaths, brought hosts of parents to Middlebury, and the 
rural telephone system was taxed beyond its limit by calls from 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, and Connecticut. 
But fear outran the cause for fear. “Since morning I have had 
six doctors” was the only complaint one student had to make 
to a mother who had arrived from some distance. 

Within a month the alarm had passed as quickly as it had 
sounded. But in the meantime, the President of the College on 
whom all depended in those hectic weeks had received a chap- 
lain’s commission, an indefinite leave from the College, and left 
for Camp Taylor. Professor Wright had been designated as 
acting President. 

By the end of October the College was ready to begin the year 
again and Professor Wright did his best to make clear the sta- 
tus of the College in relation to army training. All men over 
eighteen were inducted into the S.A.T.C. The old students 
and those who had satisfied the usual college entrance condi- 
tions were working for a degree whether S.A.T.C. men or not. 
Men under eighteen were regular students who might enroll in 
the S. A. T. C. at their own choice and expense. The Training 
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Corps was divided into various branches and the number of 
hours of required drill depended largely on which branch a 
man chose. For instance, a man who elected Chemistry should 
spend at least forty-two hours a week in the laboratory and six 
hours of drill. Similar distinctions were made for each of the 
other branches. 

And just as the system was reaching a degree of efficiency, 
the College was once more flung into disorder. The Armistice 
was signed. For one day hilarity reigned, then slowly the plans 
for the demobilization of the S. A. T. C. began. The let-down 
was tremendous and in the midst of the new readjustment 
Professor Wright was forced to leave because of ill health and 
Doctor Edward D. Collins, who had served as head of the sum- 
mer schools, took the helm. Even the stamina of a college with 
118 years of background was taxed by these first effects of the 
Great War. 


XVI 
READJUSTMENT 


THE cycLopaepia of college events which some raconteur will 
write in 1980 may give a cast to those two decades at Middle- 
bury following the War, completely different from the profile 
that may now be described. Distance may lend more honest 
perspective than enchantment, but it is probable that any his- 
torian will characterize this entire period as one of readjust- 
ment—readjustment to a multitude of external events and a 
complexity of internal events. Any college, if true to the cause 
of education, must inevitably reflect in changes of curriculum 
the vicissitudes beyond its horizons. Those changes may strike 
even the basic organization. The transformation at Middlebury 
was further excited by a series of events quite disconnected from 
the world outside. 

One of the first and strongest influences toward a shift in 
basic organization came with the popularity of summer educa- 
tion that was beginning to sweep the country. 

In 1908 Doctor Thomas had secured from the State $6,000 
annually for the establishment and maintenance of a depart- 
ment of pedagogy—“for education and training of high school 
teachers.” Promptly the part of the appropriation not con- 
sumed by the new “Pedagogical Course” was applied toward 
summer education and a general invitation went out to teach- 
ers, principals, Sunday School workers, high school and col- 
lege students, clergymen, and “others.” They could study 
either in extension or regular courses anything from the New 
Testament Greek, Ethics, School Management, Virgil, and Sur- 
veying, to Metal Craft, Pottery, Hebrew, Preparation of Foods, 
and Illustrative Drawing. Forty full courses, under an instruct- 
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ing staff of twenty-three. There were no entrance requirements. 
The attendance average was slightly over two students per 
course, but the experiment was a fair success, and in following 
years when studies like Library Training, Clay Modeling, Trig- 
onometry and the Gospel of Matthew and elementary courses 
in modern languages were added, the enrollment grew by 
leaps and bounds under the capable direction of Doctor Col- 
lins. The concerted atmosphere of a summer camp, an Aris- 
totelian Academy, and a Sunday School convention pervaded 
the campus. 

Then gradually the open house plan of education began to 
break down. The list of courses in advanced German, French, 
Spanish, Chemistry and Music increased disproportionately to 
those in Story Telling, Nature Study, Food Study and the Re- 
ligion of Israel. 

In 1913 a “special” School of Music was started by Miss Min- 
nie Hayden, teacher of the art of singing in Steinert Hall. The 
segregation of a group of students, the organization of their 
courses with a central aim under one person, and the progres- 
sive correlation of the courses within one department, seemed 
quite incidental to the study of music and no special significance 
was attached to the idea until it began to permeate other 
branches of the summer session. 

Doctor Collins was quickly becoming aware that a plan 
quite new to the educational world, was dormant on the Mid- 
dlebury campus. In 1914 M. de Visme, an alumnus of Middle- 
bury, returned with a colleague from his own school in Soisy, 
to take charge of the courses in French. The beginner’s subjects 
were entirely dropped and substituted by courses presented in 
French, such as Le Romantisme, Le Mouvement Poetique de - 
1880 jusqu’ a nos jours, and Le Theatre de Moliere. Students 
were encouraged to specialize in French, but no attempt was 
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made to segregate them or to limit their conversation to the 
language. 

Meanwhile Lillian L. Stroebe, associate Professor of German 
at Vassar, and director of a specialized German Summer School, 
had been watching the Middlebury curriculum. She was 
enough of an analyst to conclude that her segregated plan 
would transplant readily on Middlebury soil. Would the Col- 
lege give over the new men’s dormitory for the exclusive use 
of German students in 1915? The trustees decided that it 
would, and at once gave Miss Stroebe the title of dean of the 
German School. Then in a bulletin as significant for the future 
of Middlebury summer education as Emma Willard’s thesis 
had been for education of women, she sketched her plan with 
the assistance of Doctor Collins: 

“The courses are intended for teachers of German and for 
other persons, either men or women, who wish to increase their 
practical knowledge of German for purposes of travel or study 
abroad. They are not intended for those possessing no knowl- 
edge of German. 

“One of the chief objects of the courses is to enable the stu- 
dents to understand and speak German with ease. This can 
only be attained by constant practice; for this reason the school 
must demand a promise from its students to avoid the use of 
their own language and to speak German only, outside as well 
as inside the house. 

“While the morning will be taken up by the different courses, 
the afternoon will be devoted to private study and to out-door 
exercise. For conversational practice the teachers will accom- 
pany the students daily on their walks and excursions. In the 
evening there will be social gatherings, illustrated lectures on 
German life and art, dramatics, readings of modern German 
poetry, music, etc. 
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“The house will be generously provided with German books, 
pictures, periodicals, and newspapers, and everything possible 
will be done to create a German atmosphere. There will be 
one teacher for every six or seven students. The meals will be 
taken at small tables with a German teacher in charge of 
each. On Sundays there will be a German Church Service with 
the reading of a sermon and the singing of German hymns. 
Thus the students will have the opportunity of hearing and 
speaking German from eight in the morning till ten in the 
evening.” * 

The experiment was immediately successful and the follow- 
ing year the College went one step further by issuing special 
bulletins for the “schools” of French, German, and Music. M. 
de Visme was called back from France to incorporate the plan 
in a Maison Francaise. Fame of the new Middlebury language 
schools spread abroad. So thoroughly had the new type of lan- 
guage institution demonstrated its success that Spanish was at 
once instituted, but war propaganda made it necessary to 
close the German School in 1918. 


In those fitful weeks directly after the Armistice, the College 
might quickly have gone on the rocks under a weaker or less 
patient administrator than Doctor Collins. The government 
had virtually gotten control of the College through the S.A.T.C. 
and orders for shifts in curriculum changed with the fre- 
quency of Vermont winds. A semblance of the older educa- 
tional order among the regularly enrolled students had to be 
kept. And always he must act in the design prepared by Pres- 
ident Thomas who was still serving as army chaplain on liners 
transporting the country’s cargo of men back from the front. 
For the good of the College there could be no change in policy. 


* Special German Bulletin. Feb. 1915. 
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It was an extremely difficult position and Doctor Collins filled 
it with remarkable skill and tact. 

When the President finally returned in April, his substitute 
was at once elected Provost and one of the major tasks for this 
new office was to clarify the position of the Women’s College in 
relation to that of the men’s. No attempt had yet been made 
to segregate the two colleges as the charter of 1902 had presup- 
posed. He had worked out with the President all the details 
for converting the women’s college into a state-supported nor- 
mal school or teacher’s college. Middlebury College was “to 
convey to the State of Vermont . . . the Battell Campus of 35 
acres with the buildings thereon, their furniture and equip- 
ment. The College to transfer to the Vermont Teachers’ Col- 
lege its work for women as rapidly as the new institution is 
able to provide for the same, having in mind the obligations 
of the College to women students now enrolled, and when 
the transfer is complete, Middlebury College will cease to be 
co-educational. The Board of Education will establish and 
locate at Middlebury on the Battell Campus the Vermont 
Teachers’ College, a State Institution in every respect, owned 
and controlled by the State of Vermont. The primary purpose 
of said institution shall be, without neglecting a course of gen- 
eral culture for women such as is now provided at Middlebury 
College, to educate and prepare teachers and supervisors for the 
public schools of Vermont, both elementary and secondary. 
Such reciprocal and equitable arrangements as to use of build- 
ings, laboratories, equipment, and officers and teachers by the 
two institutions may be effected from time to time as their con- 
trolling Boards may approve. The aim of both Middlebury Col- 
lege and the Board of Education is to organize and provide for 
the State of Vermont a College for Teachers of high standard, 
equal to that of any state, and to centralize in one place and 
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under one authority the entire educational effort of the State 
in the professional training of its teachers for the service and 
improvement of the Schools of Vermont both rural and ur- 
ban.” ” 

Documents needed only a signature when a contingent of 
trustees swept down on the plan and dismissed it. 

In spite of the vast amount of time and thought that had 
gone into these plans, Doctor Collins had, however, kept the 
summer schools as his major concern. 

In 1915 Joseph Battell had died. The College overnight be- 
came proprietor of a mountain hotel. It took a long stretch of 
imagination to include Bread Loaf Inn within the educational 
scope of Middlebury College. The connoisseur of mountains 
was gone but his clientele stayed on. For a generation a host 
of friends had been accepting Mr. Battell’s incredible hospital- 
ity and adopting Bread Loaf as their summer home. In 1916 
they returned, and in 1917, ’18, and ’19. It was not a paying 
proposition for the College, nor one of any great educational 
value. Moreover, if the Inn were to remain habitable, repairs 
would have to be made on the half acre of hotel, dining hall, 
bowling alleys, workshop, and dormitories. It was firmly be- 
lieved even by the trustees that the fate of the odd old institu- 
tion was sealed; it would have to be sold at a modest price to 
the first hotel prospector who might make a bid. But no bids 
came, and at last Dr. Collins made the novel proposal that the 
Inn be used as an English School. The suggestion met warm 
approval, for the campus proper was rapidly becoming con- 
gested with foreign language students. Professor Wright was 
persuaded to act as Dean, with Wilfred Davison, who had re- 
cently been transferred from the German department to Eng- 
lish, as his Assistant. To Davison fell the brunt of the 
work of organization and he was not long in securing as staff 

* Records of the Corporation, Jan. 23, 1920. 
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members and lecturers such supporters as John L. Finley, Rob- 
ert Frost, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and George H. Conkling. 
Subjects like History, Political Science, and Psychology, 
which had in the past been parasitic to the “English” school 
were dropped. At last there was definition and genuine schol- 
arship established in Middlebury’s summer education. 

In the midst of this series of adjustments, and with the sud- 
denness of an avalanche, President Thomas announced that he 
had accepted an offer of the Presidency of Pennsylvania State 
College and in June, 1921, requested the trustees to accept his 
resignation. 

The Corporation bowing “to the inevitable and releasing 
him with greatest reluctance to a wider field of action . . . put 
on record their keen disappointment and profound regret.” 

“In 1908”, they wrote, “Doctor Thomas found at Middlebury 
203 students, a faculty of 11, occupying a plant in a thirty-acre 
campus, and all valued at $240,000. These 203 students paid that 
year in tuition $1080, and the College had the income of an 
endowment of only $415,340. For thirteen years President 
Thomas has given himself without stint to the building up of 
the College in all departments and with a success not paralleled 
in the entire 120 years of its history. He leaves a student body 
numbering 447, and, if the summer school attendance is added, 
of 765. His faculty numbers 41, carrying on their work in a 
plant valued at $771,363, a threefold increase, including a 
campus of 244 acres, an eight-fold increase. The College en- 
dowment has risen to $1,597,329, or more than fourfold, while 
the tuition from the student body this year will exceed $50,000, 
an increase of nearly fiftyfold.... Middlebury College, 
through the activities of President Thomas in a new and pe- 
culiar sense has been put upon the educational map of New 
England and has gained wide and enviable recognition as an in- 
stitution of sound learning, clean morals and worthy ideals.” 
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The trustees had but three months in which to discover a 
successor. But no successor was in view, extensive as the search 
for one was. On April 6, Doctor Thomas met the undergrad- 
uate body for his last time. He approached the Chancel of 
chapel to give his farewell address and stood there for a mo- 
ment, then tucked the notes into his pocket. He could not speak. 
With tears in his eyes he unceremoniously handed the cane of 
Gamaliel Painter to Dr. Collins. The provost was once more 
acting president. 

“Tt is reveille, not taps,” a student editor prophesied. “The 
outlook for the morrow is full of promise.” During the spring 
months the provost carried on as aggressively as any inter-reg- 
num could. He stepped aside graciously at the end of the 
semester to make a place for his predecessor in office during 
the Commencement exercises, and as unceremoniously gave up 
the reins to Paul D. Moody the following September, 1921. 

The new president was no stranger in Vermont. As pastor 
of the South Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury from — 
1912 until America entered the war, his influence had been 
State-wide. He had gone to France as Chaplain of the 1st Ver- 
mont Infantry, received rapid promotion and returned in 1919 
as Senior Chaplain of the A.E.F. To Middlebury he was called 
from an associate pastorate of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 

“President Moody takes up work in a period of prosperity 
in the history of Middlebury,” commented the Campus, “. . . 
bringing ideals founded upon an active life in close contact 
with his fellowmen and a true vision of service. These are the 
ideals that made his father famous and beloved the world over. 
These are the ideals that shall govern the future of the Col- 
leocn ae tay 

Indeed President Moody came in on a mounting tide. He 
was greeted by the largest body of undergraduates in the his- 
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tory of the College—464. Dormitory facilities were so over- 
taxed that scores of students had to be relayed to private homes. 
There were ten new faculty members, none of whom the new 
president had had a hand in selecting, since his appointment 
was made scarcely a month before. He inherited as well the 
old problem of settling the status of the Women’s College, not 
to mention the million dollar drive initiated by Dr. Thomas in 
June 1920 when the General Education Board agreed to con- 
tribute $250,000 if the College could collect within two years 
three times that amount. 

Disciples of Middlebury had lately been thinking of Middle- 
bury quantitatively. “The qualitative,’ President Moody 
stressed, “must become our standard rather than the quantita- 
tive, not only in students but in what we offer them. . . . Our 
aim shall be not to turn out numbers but men, to make Middle- 
bury synonymous with the best in appreciation, service, char- 
acter. 

“Tt is not our hope to grow large. We want as many students 
as we can really benefit. But when the point is reached where, 
because of numbers, we cannot do what we want for the in- 
dividual, we shall call an abrupt halt and repair the damage. 
There are some things the large college can do that we can- 
not. There are some things we can do that the large college 
cannot.” * 

But the new president was not long in discovering how thor- 
oughly the College had been shaken by war, rapid develop- 
ment and consequent changes in personnel. Literally the Col- 
lege was suffering from growing pains. Time only could give 
the internal stabilization now necessary. 

President Moody was particularly capable of offering that 
stabilizing influence. Essentially a man of action he had thor- 


* Moody, Paul D. Inaugural Address, June, 1922. 
*Middlebury Campus, May 12, 1922. 
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oughly learned while in France that patient waiting could 
solve more minor but potentially great difficulties than im- 
petuous action. 

First of all Time would be the only physic for the disease 
that war had left in every American college. Neither per- 
suasion nor cunning would be of avail. It would take ‘years 
to effect the cure. And so Middlebury tagged the collegiate 
world back into a brief revival of intense hazing, into the rah- 
rah collegiate dawn, an expansion of extracurricular activities, 
jazz, prosperity and the great grandstand decade. The move 
in the latter was particularly facile, for in 1920 A. Barton Hep- 
burn had presented to the College $65,000 for an athletic fund. 
Immediately the famous All-American Dartmouth halfback 
“Dave” Morey was hired as football coach. Athletes were 
shortly “picked up” and Middlebury athletics suddenly flow- 
ered. Games with colleges and universities far out of her class 
were scheduled. Army, Harvard, Dartmouth, West Point were 
added, then Penn State and Columbia. By 1923 Middlebury 
had assembled a team that could easily tie Harvard’s. 

But President Moody would not allow this to run its gamut. 
“To have a good team is a credit. To have too good a team 
is suspicious!” he cautioned, and at once joined a small group 
of New England colleges in establishing the “one year rule” 
whereby an athlete was obliged for one year to show evidence 
of his scholastic ability before he could play varsity football. 
It was an early and fatal blow, bringing with it tirades of dis- 
approval from bumptious alumni who were convinced that 
“the general public has little interest or knowledge of aca- 
demic conditions, but cannot escape impressions of the char- 
acter of institutions based upon their athletic activities.” 

The first colossal project that confronted President Moody 
was the million dollar drive. He realized that it was quite im- 
possible to secure nearly three quarters of a million in nine 
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months during his period of induction. He secured permission 
to postpone the date set by the General Education Board for 
their payment of the $250,000. Not until the spring of 1923 
when he was completely adjusted to Middlebury, and Middle- 
bury to him, was the Drive reopened. And with such a burst 
of enthusiasm was it reopened that in one evening the student 
body alone “pledged” nearly a hundred thousand dollars. The 
Campus got out its largest bold face available to publish the 
returns from every part of the country. Students used to speak- 
ing of money in terms of dimes and quarters suddenly keyed 
their language to thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. One week brought the total pledges to $620,000. Alum- 
ni plunged into the campaign, coaxed on by regional beggars. 
Even the 1923 radio was brought into service to carry to the 
Nation a New York address by President Moody. The Campus 
ably reported the Middlebury audition: 

“ “bury College, Whe-e-e-e-e, yaf, yaf, Whe-e-e-e,’ shouted the 
radio. The voice dropped to a whisper. Evidently the Presi- 
dent was telling the New Yorkers something in confidence. A 
burst of static applause drowned out the faint words with an 
enthusiastic ‘Whe-e-e-e-e, Tuck, t-t-t-tuck, Wow-w-w-w-w-z- 
z-zv-pt!’.... ‘to send your boys and girls to college is glug glug 
spff wheoff and at Middlebury we are trying not only to 
wheeeceeeeeeeceespluf but also to make zzzzzzzzclack’” ® 

A week before Commencement and $185,000 was still short. 
Another month and the drive was over the top. 

No sooner had the excitement from the endowment cam- 
paign ended, than a new building boom was ushered in. Al- 
most simultaneously ground was broken for three new build- 
ings: a $30,000 Music Hall, with a small auditorium, private 
studios, and practice rooms, given by Mrs. Emily Proctor Tel- 
fer; the Chateau, costing nearly $185,000 donated largely by 
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Mrs. John Proctor as a home for the French School; and the 
Hospital, funds for which had been given several years before 
by William H. Porter, to Addison County as well as the Col- 
lege. And the same year the old Catholic Church on Wey- 
bridge Street was converted into a Playhouse: But little cere- 
mony or shouting accompanied the new development. The 
fact that Middlebury was a growing institution had become 
a presupposition. 

The rapid increase in college capital, in students, in equip- 
ment, in curriculum, had with corresponding rapidity neces- 
sitated the introduction of a whole corps of assistant administra- 
tors. The College had become a business house as well as a 
school. Until Doctor Thomas was inaugurated there had not 
been demand for a single secretary in the whole institution. 
The Dean and Admissions Director was primarily the head of 
some department. The invaluable records of students were 
kept and carried around by the junior instructor. Public rela- 
tions were in the hands of the President; he was responsible 
for undergraduate discipline, for all college correspondence 
from parental complaints to legal documents; all were answered 
in fine long hand. Now with hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in investments, there must be officers checking ticker tape; 
deans, directors, and secretaries were necessary for each of the 
summer schools, and the new Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference; 
with competition for students running high in fellow institu- 
tions, there must be specialists in personnel and publicity; where 
students had once done all the janitor work for the College, a 
full time director of buildings and grounds was now needed, 
and a dormitory matron to supervise a swarm of maids; and 
where, three decades before, a student assisted by the President 
and a part-time cook had taken care even of the Commons 
menu, now a dietitian and a host of chefs and assistants were 
employed; the business of sports demanded an office; forestry 
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another; there were engineers, resident chaperons, farm man- 
agers, a mortgage agent; and the library formerly tended by 
a tutor or single professor now had specialists in cataloguing 
and circulation, a curator as well as the chief librarian with her 
assistants. Twentieth century efficiency was demanded even of 
the small college. 

The College was just accepting gayly and rather expensively 
“the seven years of great plenty”, adjusting itself to a boom of 
indefinite length, when the country was rent on October 24, 
1929, with the journalistic shout “Prices of Stocks Crash in 
Heavy Liquidation... Total Drop of Billions ... Paper 
losses $4,000,000.” Even the New York Times had given 
precedence that morning to a first page story that ordinarily 
would have caused riot among college students and executives 
alike. 

“CARNEGIE FUND SAYS MONEY TAINTS SPORTS 
IN COLLEGES. ...CALLS ATHLETES SUBSIDIZED. 
fee oeeol FUNDS? ASSAILED. . .. SCHOLARSHIPS, 
LOANS AND JOBS ON CAMPUS CITED AS EVILS— 
RECRUITING INDICTED—’ 

Middlebury escaped any detrimental connection with the 
second story, but it could not escape identification with the 
first. And the following day that identification became more 
certain: “The most disastrous decline in the biggest and broad- 
est stock market of history rocked the financial district yes- 
terday,” continued the Times. “The break was one of the 
widest in the market’s history. . . . It carried down with it 
speculators big and little, in every part of the country, wiping 
out thousands of accounts. . . . The total losses cannot be ac- 
curately calculated. . . . However, they are staggering, run- 
ning into billions of dollars. Fear struck the big speculators 
and little ones, big investors and little ones. . . .” 

The Middlebury trustees had not entered very heavily into 
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speculation, but during the campaign years of President Thomas 
and the later campaign year of President Moody the College 
had vastly increased its endowment and that endowment natur- 
ally had been invested. It took no fist-pounding prophet- 
economist to shout now that the panic would spread like a 
black plague, perhaps not immediately, but insidiously into the 
Middle West, the West, into Vermont, into hundreds of homes 
from which Middlebury drew or hoped to draw students. 

For two years, Vermont held glibly to the catch-clause: 
“There is no depression in Vermont.” But the Admissions 
Director harassed with applications for scholarships and the 
Treasurer poring over diminishing receipts from investments 
well knew that at least the depression in other states was show- 
ing its effect in Vermont; there was a depression at Middlebury. 
Through overtime work in the admissions offices the enroll- 
ment held up, both in the men’s and women’s colleges and in 
the summer sessions. In 1931 the German School was revived 
under the directorship of Dr. Ernst Feise of Johns Hopkins. 
But to segregate the Teutonic from the Romance languages, 
it was transferred to Bristol, which was suddenly discovered 
to have the makings of a delightful Bavarian village. The fol- 
lowing summer the ten year old colonial Delta Upsilon House 
with the squiggle of a pen was converted into a Casa Italiana, 
to round out the instruction in Romance Languages. The new 
features, at once successful, helped to keep the total year en- 
rollment proportionately well above that in other colleges. 
And the year 1931-32 showed the highest registration in 
history. 

However numbers could not be taken as the sole criterion 
of the effect of economic croup. The numbers were actually 
the harvest of depression. Teaching jobs were scarce. Sum- 
mer language students came in many instances to establish 
a firmer lien on their positions. Undergraduates discovered 
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that country education was less expensive than urban and had 
as much to offer. But more than that, society had made a 
sudden about-face. Parents during those tumultuous days of 
October, 1929, began to recall moments of quite stable life in 
their boy- or girlhood back in the Connecticut hills, on Maine 
farms, in the Vermont hinterland. Overnight they became 
aware of disillusionments, came to realize that the machine 
age, technocracy, and tickertape had less to offer as a contribu- 
tion to culture and the cultural life than the strength of the 
hills. At least their sons and daughters of college age would 
be given an opportunity to recapture something that they had 
lost. 

Though scores of students, who could not possibly enter 
College without promises of jobs, scholarships, or loans, had 
to be turned away when the supply of available jobs and funds 
was exhausted, those who did arrive transformed in four years 
the whole undergraduate regime. Middlebury had never been 
sorely afflicted, but what there was of the Hollywood spirit 
evaporated. There was a new seriousness of purpose. Even 
the Carnegie report on athletics could be disregarded. What 
would have taken years in many colleges to accomplish dicta- 
torially happened without ado. The “reexamination of our 
educational regime with the determination to attain in greater 
measure the simplicity, sincerity, and thoroughness” had been 
done from the bottom rather than from the top. “Forces which 
we cannot measure, nor as yet control, are at play,” President 
Moody exhorted. “If we are entering on a new day... it 
must not be forgotten that it is a day which seems to promise 
more leisure and it is going to be necessary to educate for 
leisure . . . to educate for an abundant life rather than to edu- 
cate for a livelihood.” ° 

The song and the spirit of the song that stormed the country 
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in the 1920’s was gone: “Collegiate, collegiate, yes, we are col- 
legiate . . . trousers baggy . . . rough and ready . . .- garters 
are the thing we never wear .. . collegiate rah, rah, rah.” 

Campus attire quickly became less deliberately collegiate. 
The Middlebury Blue Baboon, along with dozens of other col- 
lege comics, met an unmourned death; blazers, and plus 
fours went out and garters came in; the trips to Montreal or to 
Pat’s roadhouse no longer needed to be forbidden; College 
Humor was dropped as the fraternity Bible; Joe’s soda foun- 
tain ceased to be an oasis; even the Middlebury Opera House, 
formerly overflowing with undergraduates, was forced to in- 
vestigate the quality movies and expect a thin audience night 
after night; raccoon coats disappeared; what there was left of 
hazing lost its sting; the last hand-decorated model T disap- 
peared. 

The extra-curriculum had gone on a junket after the war. 
1930, 1931, 1935, and most of the societies continued—continued 
in name. Serious organizations sprouted from departments: 
Economics or Liberal Club; an afhliate of L’Alliance Fran- 
caise; Der Deutsche Verein; El Club Espanol; Wagner Verein; 
or waning social groups like the English Club, Wig and Pen, 
A Tempo Club, put on new intellectual dress. Sororities of a 
mushroom growth in the twenties, led by the older ones 
founded in the nineties, began to inquire whether the fuss they 
made was worth the initiation fee. 

Fraternities, more firmly established, fared better. In their 
four score years of existence the veterans, Chi Psi, Delta Kappa 
Epsilon and Delta Upsilon had passed through many an up- 
heaval. Originating as literary clubs, ready to snatch their 
future members without benefit of introduction from stage 
coach or steam car, they had weathered a half dozen financial 
crises, and innumerable faculty and student storms, approxi- 
mate liquidations, in addition to the moves from downtown 
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apartments, into private homes, and at last during the boom 
period into spacious houses adjacent to the campus. They 
were backed by huge national organizations, and with new 
rushing propaganda and some cutting on house taxes they 
could pull through reasonably well. And the younger orders, 
Kappa Delta Rho, Alpha Sigma Phi, Beta Kappa and Sigma 
Phi Epsilon, now all nationalized, followed suit. There were 
slight drops in their initiates, but in general there were few 
serious Worries. 

Even before 1929 the die-for-Midd athletic conscience had 
largely been driven out and a significant trend toward partici- 
pation rather than demonstration was taking place. A whole 
new system of intramural athletics was built up,:so that nearly 
one hundred percent of the undergraduate men were taking 
part in some activity during each season. To help along the 
program a new golf course was opened to students, a board 
track built, a new emphasis placed on winter sports, and in 
1935 plans inaugurated for a huge indoor field. Where only ten 
years before a football game with the University of Vermont 
called for weeks of advance propaganda, signs, streamers, 
rallies, and bouts on and off the field on the day of the game, 
by 1935 it was only another grid contest with little more than 
normal revelry and advance publicity. 

Slowly the new depression standards were chucking things 
into their proper place. 

The effect of that 1929 crisis on the curriculum was pro- 
found. The maturing in student standards facilitated advance 
in faculty standards. In 1927 the French School launched the 
senior comprehensive examination for the four year work of 
majors in that department. It was a definite step away from the 
perennially criticized American “block” system, by which a 
student could pile up enough course units, quite unrelated, 
to get a degree. Middlebury would at least pioneer in a modi- 
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fied Oxonian plan. Three years later the same system went 
into effect in English and by 1935 no senior could graduate 
until he had passed scholarly oral and written examinations 
in his major field. Then to dismiss forever the idea of the block 
system further plans were shortly under way for correlating 
all undergraduate work so that each department could no 
longer be a little republic unto itself with few if any high- 
ways leading to the other independent republics. The College 
had at least become very strongly aware that the business 
of liberal education consists in correlating knowledge, not in 
segregating subjects; in giving relationship, perspective; point- 
ing out every thoroughfare leading from one subject to another; 
in stressing that any genuine understanding of science, eco- 
nomics, sociology, politics, art, must presuppose their linkage. 

In little circles of pessimistic pedagogs it had long been 
rumored that the cause of liberal arts was lost in America; voca- 
tional and professional approaches to scholarship were getting 
the upper hand. President Moody frankly assumed from the 
first that it was still a very live cause; it needed adjustments as 
changes in civilization called for them; but Middlebury at least 
would maintain a firm cultural platform. 

At times the College had dipped into vocational courses like 
advertising, practical journalism, forest management, military 
art, rural school supervision, railroad transportation, machine 
drawing and sketching, a host of courses preparatory to spe- 
cialized teaching jobs, even a whole department devoted to 
Household Chemistry, but they had disappeared rapidly under 
President Moody. | 

“There can be a happy medium,” he reiterated. “Cultural 
subjects may offer the vocational side, but courses with a voca- 
tional bent must stress the cultural. The liberal arts college 
exists for the cultivation of thought and the training of mind. 
The progressive trend is too frequently in a vocational direction 
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and Middlebury has never aligned itself on the side of those 
institutions which label themselves, inaccurately, we believe, 
‘progressive, but this does not prevent us from desiring to be 
hospitable to every proven forward step. We are on the whole, 
however, more interested in studies looking toward the im- 
provement of what we are already doing, than in anything 
else. After one hundred and thirty-four years of experience, 
the College believes no more in short cuts to learning than did 
its founders, and shares with them an active suspicion of pain- 
less processes in education. Effortless education may be pro- 
gressive, but we are pardonably skeptical of the direction of 
that progress." 


The College like the individual is the expression of its hered- 
ity and its environment. The basic characteristics of an old 
college are slow to change. The stability of purpose in that 
group of lawyers, doctors, farmers which met in 1800 as the 
first Middlebury trustees, the prayer meetings in the 1830's, 
the harsh Vermont winters and the strength of hills, the resolve 
of Labaree and the perseverance of Thomas, are in the texture 
of Middlebury and will remain inextricably there. For long 
periods the environs have sheltered booms in lumber, wool, 
and marble industries; the face has changed, but the contours 
remain essentially the same, imparting to the internal struc- 
ture as much as mountains and valley can, in strength, sober- 
ness and permanence. 

It has been a long curious pilgrimage that our preceptors 
of education have led down the stretch of years. Socrates, cor- 
ruptor of youth, quietly sipping the hemlock. . . . Alexandria 
and seven hundred thousand papyrus rolls. . . . Hadrian and 
his Athenaeum on Capitoline Hill... . Christ and His suc- 
cinct command: “Go ye into all the world and preach.” ... 
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Moulding parchment and monasteries. . . . Popes, prelates, 
and kings listening to one Peter Abelard. . . . Oxford, Cam- 
bridge. . . . Gutenberg in a little shop at Mainz. .. . Martin 
Luther posting theses on a church door. . . . Harvard versus 
Indians and a new provincial ignorance. ... Eli Yale... . 
The dread of leaving “an illiterate ministry to the Churches.” 
... John Chipman and Timothy Dwight. . .. Middlebury. 
. ..-five'.o clock: prayers.’... s; leeches, >.) Gyrus @eleme 
home from Constantinople. ... pedagogues. .. . readjust- 
ment... . revival in two Middlebury Colleges. 
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